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LATE BISHOP OF AUTUN, 


SIR, 


H AVING read with great pleaſure a pam- 


phlet, which you have lately publiſhed, on 


National Education, I dedicate this volume 


to you—the firſt dedication: that I have ever 


written, to induce you to read it with atten- 
tion; and, becauſe I think that you will 


| tand me, which I do not ſuppoſe many 


pert witlings Will, who may ridicule the ar- 


guments they are unable to anſwer. But, 
Sir, I carry my reſpe& for your underſtand- 
ing ; Till farther ; ſo- far, that I am confident 


5 vou 


„ 
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iv preamion. EL 
you will not throw my work aſide, and haſ- 
tily conclude that I am in the wrong, becauſe 
you did not view the ſubject in the ſame light 


yourſelf. —And, pardon my. frankneſs, but I 3 , 


muſt obſerve, that you treated it in too eg 
2 manner, contented to conſider it as it hat 
been conſidered formerly, when > rights of® 
man, not to advert to woman, were pled 
on as chimerical—!I call upon you, t erefore, g 
now to weigh what I have advanced reſpect- 
ing the rights of woman, and national educa- 
tion—and 1 call with the firm tone of huma- 
nity. For my arguments, Sir, are dictated 
by a diſintereſted ſpirit —T plead for my ſex— 
not for myſelf. Independence I have long 
conſidered as the grand bleſſing of life, the 
baſis of every virtue—and independence I 
will ever ſecure by contracting my 3 


though I were to live on a barren heat h 


It is then an affeQion for the what: hu- 


man race that Saks. wy pen dart rapidly 
Along 


—— 
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along to ſupport what I believe to be the | 
en of virtue: and the ſame motive leads | 
me carneſtly to wiſh to ſee woman placed in | 
a 2 ſtation in which ſhe would advance, in- | 
ſtead of retarding, the progreſs of thoſe glori- 'F 
ous principles that give a ſubſtance to morality. | I 
My opinion, indeed, reſpecting the rights ana 


duties of woman, ſeems to flow ſo naturally- 
from theſe ſimple principles, that I think it E 
ſcarcely poſſible, but that ſome of the en- | 


larged minds who formed your admirable con- Þ 
ſtitution, will coincide with me. | 

In Fr rance there is undoubtedly a more ge- | 

j 


neral diffuſion of knowledge than in any part 
of the European world, and I] attribute it, in 
a great meaſure; to the ſocial intercourſe which 
has long ſubſiſted between the ſexes. It is true, 15 - | 
L utter my ſentiments with freedom, that in | 
France the very eſſence of ſenſuality has been 


extracted to regale the voluptuary, and a kind 
of ſentimental luſt has prevailed, which, to- 
* gether 
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gether with the ſyſtem of duplicity that the 
whole tenour of their political and civil govern- 
ment taught, have given a ſiniſter ſort of ſa- 


gacity to the French character, properly 


termed fineſſe, and a poliſh of manners that 
injures the ſubſtance, by hunting ſincerity - 


out of ſociety.— And, modeſty, the faireſt 


garb of virtue! has been more groſsly inſulted 


in France than even in En gland, till their wo- 
men have treated as prudiſb that attention to 
deceney, which: brutes inſtinctively obſerve. 


Manners aud morals are ſo nearly allied 


that they have often been confounded; but, 


though the former ſhould only be the natural 


reflection of the latter, yet, when various 


cauſes have produced factitious and corrupt 
manners, which are very early caught, mo- 


rality becomes an empty name. The per- 


ſonal reſerve, and ſacred reſpect for cleanli- 
neſs and delicacy in domeſtic life, which: 
French women almoſt deſpiſe, are the grace- 
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ful pillars of modeſty; but, far from de- 
ſpiſing them, if the pure flame of patriotiſm 
have reached their boſoms, they ſhould labour 
toi improve the morals of their fellow-citizens, 
by teaching men, not only to reſpect mo- 
deſty i in women, but to acquire it themſelves, 
as the only way to merit their eſteem. 


 Contending for the rights of woman, wy 
main argument is built on this ſimple princi- 
ple, that if ſhe be not prepared by education | 
to become the companion of man, ſhe will 
ſtop the progreſs of knowledge, for truth 
muſt be common to all, or it will be ineffica- | 
cious with refpe to its influence on general 
practice. And how can woman be expected 
to co-operate unleſs ſhe know why ſhe 
ought to be virtuous ? unleſs freedom 
ſtrengthen her Teaſon till he comprehend 
her duty, and ſee in what manner it is con- 
nected with her real good? If children are to 
be educated to underſtand the true principle 
| b 2 : YT 
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of patriotiſm, their mother muſt be a patriot 
„and the love of mankind, from which an 
ach train of rirtues Sutin can, only be 


„ 


e of e but the edvention 5 5 | 


fituation of woman, at preſent, ſhuts her 
out from ſuch inveſtigations. : 


ON this work I have produced many argu- 
ments, which to me were concluſive, to prove 
that the prevailing notion reſpecting a ſexual 
character was ſubverſive of morality, and I. 
| have contended, that to render the human 
body and mind more perfect, chaſtity muſt 
more univerſally prevail, and that chaſtity + 
will never be reſpected i in the male world till 
che perſon of a woman is not, as it were, 
idolized, when little virtue or ſenſe embelliſh 
it with the grand traces of mental beauty, or 
the intereſting e of affection. ©: 


vations— for a glimpſe of this truth ſeemed to 
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open before you when you obſerved, * that 


* to ſee one half of the human race excluded 
oF by the other from all participation of go- | 
« vern ment, was a e phenomenon z 
c that, according to al principles, it 
Was impoſlible to 9 If ſo, on what 
does your conſtitution reſt? If the abſtract 
rights of man will bear diſcuſſion and expla- | 
W thoſe of woman, by a parity of reaſon- | 

g, will not ſhrink from the ſame teſt: ; though 
a Ry OE opinion prevails ; in this cou try. 
built on the very arguments which you. uſe to a 
juſtify t the oppreſſion of SOIL | ription. 


2» 


Conſider, 1 addreſs you as a legiſlator, 
whether, when men contend for their free- 


dom, and to be allowed to judge for them; 


ſelves reſpeQing their own happineſs, it be. not; | 
inconſiſtent. and unjuſt to. ſubjugate women, 
even though you firmly believe that you are. 
acting in the manner beſt calculated to pro- 


mote their happineſs? Who made man the 
1 „ excluſive 


3 | DEDIC ATION. 
_ excluſive, judge, if woman partake 1 with bim 
the gift of reaſon 7 2 


In this ſtyle, argue tyrants of every ee 
nation, from the weak king to the weak fa- 


3 


$ 


ther of a family ; ; they are all eager to cruſh 
reaſon ; yet always afſert that they uſurp its 


throne onlyto be uſeful, Do you not act a ſimi. 


lar part, when you force all women, by deny- 
ing them civil and political rights, to remain 


i immured in their | families gropin gin the dark? 1 
for ſurely, Sir, you wil not aſſert, that aduty 
can be binding which is not founded on rea- 
; ſon | ? If indeed this be their deſtination, argu⸗ 
1 ments may | be drawn from reaſon: and thus au- 


guſtly ſupported, the more underſtanding wo- 
men acquire, the more they will be attached 


to their duty comprehending it—far unleſs 


do. 


| they comprehend it, unleſs their morals be 


fixed on the ſame immutable principle as thoſe 
of man, no authority can make them diſ- 
charge it in a virtuous manner, They may 


be convenient faves, but flavery will have its 
een 
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eonſtant effect, W the en nd the 
abject dependent. F 

But, if women are to Wasn with⸗ 
out having a voice, from a participation of 


the natural rights of mankind, prove firſt, to 
ward off the charge. of injuſtice and incon- 
ſiſtency, that they want reaſon elſe this flaw 
in your NEW CONSTITUTION; the firſt 
_ conſtitution founded on reaſon, will ever 
ſhew that man muſt, in ſome ſhape, act like 
a tyrant, and tyranny, in whatever part of 
ſociety it rears its brazen front, will, ever 
undermine morality, 5 N 
I have repeatedly afſerted, and 1 
what appeared to me irrefragable arguments 
drawn from matters of fact, to prove my aſſer- 
= tion , that women cannot, by force, be confined 
to domeſtic concerns; for they will, how- 
ever ignorant, intermeddle with more weighty 
affairs, neglecting private quties only to diſ- 
turb, by cunning tricks, the orderly plans of 
reaſon which riſe above their comprehenſion, 
b 4 Heß 
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- | Beſides, whilſt they are only made to ab- 
quire perſonal accompliſhments, men will 
ſeek for pleafure in variety, and faithleſs huſ- 

bands will make faithleſs wives; ſuch: igno- 
rant beings, indeed, will be very excuſable 
when, not tau cht to reſpect public good, nor 

allowed any civil rights, they attempt to da 5 
themſelves juſtice by retaliatin. 


The box of miſchief thus opened in ney: 
what is to preſerve private virtue, the only 
beine of public freedom and univerſal ps | 
pineſs ? OY Tre | | 

Let thees be then no. coercion eftabl, ſhed 
in ſociety, and the common law of Sravity 
prevailing, the ſexes will fall into their pro- 
per places, And, now that more equitable 
laws are forming your citizens, marriage 


may become more ſacred: Four young men 


may chooſe Wives from motives of affection, | 
and your maidens allow oye to root out 


vanity. 


| DEDICATION; | il- 
weaken his conſtitution and debafe his fen- 
timents, by viſiting the harlot, nor forget, in 


obeying the call of appetite, the purpoſe for 
which it was implanted.' And, the mother | 
will not negle& her children to practiſe the 
arts of coquetry, when ſenſe and modeſty 
ſecure her the friendſhip of her huſband, 

But, till men. become-attentive to the duty 
of a father, it is vain to expect women to 
{pend that time in their nurſery which they, 
+. wiſe in their generation,* chooſe to ſpend 
at their glaſs; for this exertion of cunning is 
only an inſtinct of nature to enable them to 
obtain indirectly a little of that power of | 
which they are unjuſtly denieda ſhare : for, if 
women are not permitted to enjoy legitimate 
rights, they will render both men and them- 
ſelves vicious, to obtain illicit privileges. 

I with, Sir, to ſet ſome inveſtigations of 
this kind afloat in France; ang ſhould they 

oo : Fed 
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| | 
l lead to a confirmation of my principles, when 


| —_ your conſtitution is reviſed the Rights of 
| VMWoman may be reſpected, if it be fully proved 
. that reaſon calls for this reſpect, and loudly 
18 demands JUSTICE for one half of the hu- 


| man race, 
| | VVV 
| | 


M. W. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
| "8 


Wuzn I began to write this work, I dis 
vided it into three parts, ſuppoſing that one 
volume would contain a full diſcuſſion of the 
arguments which ſeemed to me to riſe natu- 
rally from a few ſimple principles ; but freſh 
illuſtrations occurring as I advanced, I now 
preſent only the firſt part to the public. 

Many ſubjects, however, which I have 
curſorily alluded ta, call for particular inveſ- 
tigation, eſpecially the laws relative to wo- 
men, and the conſideration of their peculiar 
duties. Theſe will furniſh ample matter for 
a ſecond volume, which in due time will be 
publiſhed, to elucidate ſome of the ſentiments, ' 
and complete many of the ſketches begun in 
the firſt, | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


— 


Ar rz conſidering the hiſtorie page, and 
viewing the living world with anxious ſoli- 
citude, the moſt melancholy emotions of ſor- 
rowful indignation have depreſſed my ſpirits, 
and I have ſighed when obliged to confeſs, 

that either nature has made a great difference 
between man and man, or that the civilization 
which has hitherto taken place in the world 
has been very partial. I have turned over va- 
rious books written on the ſubje& of edyca- 
tion, and patiently obſerved the conduct of 
parents and the management of ſchools ; but 
what has been the reſult ?—a profound con- 
viction that the neglected education of my 
fellow - creatures is the grand ſource of thy 
miſery I deplore; and that women, in parti- 
cular, are rendered weak and wretched by 2 


variety of concurring cauſes, originating fro 
one haſty concluſion. The conduct and 
manners of women, in fact, evidently prove 

| B . that 


T5 
— 


2 INTRODUCTION; 


that their minds are not in a healthy ſtate 5 


for, like the flowers which are planted in 
too rich a ſoil, ſtrength and ufefulneſs are 
facrificed to beauty; and the flaunting leaves, 


after having pleaſed a faſtidious eye, fade, 


diſregarded on the ſtalk, long before the ſea- 
ſon when they ought to have arrived at ma- 
turity,-One cauſe of this barren blooming 
J attribute to a falſe ſyſtem of education, 
gathered from the books written on this ſub- 


je& by men who, conſidering females rather 
'as women than human creatures, have been 


more anxious to make them alluring miſ- 
treſſes than rational wives; and the under- 
ſtanding of the ſex has been ſo bubbled by 
this ſpecious homage, that the civilized wo- 
men of the preſent century, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are only anxious to inſpire love, 
when they ought to cheriſh a nobler ambi- 


tion, and by their abilities and virtues. exact 


reſpect. 

In a treatiſe, e N on code rights 
and manners, the works which have been 
particularly written for their improvement 


muſt not be overlooked; eſpecially when it 


is aſſerted, in direct terms, that the minds 


of women are eufeebled by falſe reſinement; 


4 that 
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that the books of inſtruction, written by 
men of genius, have had the fame tendency 
as more frivolous productions; and that, in 
the true ftyle of Mahometaniſm, they are 
only confidered as females, and not as a 
part of the human ſpecies, when improvable 
reaſon is allowed to be the dignified diſtine- 
tion which raiſes men above the brute crea- 
tion, and puts a natural ſceptre in a feeble 
Vet, becauſe I am a woman, I would not 
lead my readers to ſuppoſe that I mean vio- 
lently to agitate the conteſted queſtion re- 
ſpecting the equality or inferiority of the 
| fex; but as the fubject lies in my way, and 
I cannot paſs it over without ſubjecting the 
main tendency of my reaſoning to miſcon- 
ſtruction, I ſhall ſtop a moment to deliver, 
in a few words, my opinion. In the govern- 


ment of the phyſical world it is obſervable 


that the female, in general, is inferior to the 
male. The male purſues, the female yields 

—this is the law of nature; and it does not 
appear to be fuſpended or abrogated in favour 
of woman. This phyfical ſuperiority can- 
not be demed—and it is a noble prerogative! = 
But not content with this natural pre- ei- 
B 2 minence, 
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minence, men endeavour to ſink us ſtill 
lower, merely to render us alluring ob- 
jects for a moment; and women, intoxi- 
cated by the adoration which men, under 
the influence of their ſenſes, pay them, 
do not ſeek to obtain a durable intereſt in 


their hearts, or to become the friends of the 


— 


fellow creatures who find amuſement 1 in their 
ſociety. | 
I am aware of an-obvious fete nde reren 
every quarter have I heard exclamations againſt 
maſculine women; but where are they to be 


found? If by this appellation men mean to 


inveigh againſt their ardour in hunting, ſhoot- 
ing, and -gaming, I ſhall moſt cordially join 
m the cry ; but if it be againſt the imitation 
of manly virtues, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
the attainment of thoſe talents and virtues, 
the exerciſe of which ennobles the human 
character, and which raiſe females in the 
ſcale of animal being, when they are com- 
prehenſively termed mankind; ;—all thoſe who 
view them with a philoſophieal eye muſt, I 
ſhould think, wiſh with me, that they may 
every day grow more and more maſculine. 
This diſcuſſion naturally divides the ſub- 


jea. 1 ſhall firſt conſider women in the 
grand 


* 
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grand light of human creatures, who, in com- 
mon with men, are placed on this earth to un- 
fold their faculties; and afterwards I ſhall. 
more particularly n out their peculiar | 
deſignation. . 'E 
I wiſh alſo to ſteer las of an error which 
many reſpectable writers have fallen into; for 
the inſtruction which has hither been ad- 
dreſſed to women, has rather been applicable 
to ladies, if the little indirect advice, that is 
ſcattered through Sandford and Merton, be 
excepted; but, addreſſing my ſex in a firmer 


tone, I pay particular attention to thoſe in 


the middle claſs, becauſe they appear to be 
in the moſt natural ſtate. Perhaps the ſeeds 
of falſe-refinement, immorality, and vanity, 
have ever been ſhed by the great. Weak, | 
artificial beings, raiſed above the common 
wants and affections of their race, in a pre- 
mature unnatural manner, undermine the 
very foundation of virtue, and ſpread corrup- 
tion through the whole maſs of ſociety! As 
a claſs of mankind they have the ſtrongeſt 
claim to pity ; the education of the rich tends 8 
to render them vain and helpleſs, and the 
unfoldin s mind is not ſtrengthened by the 
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praftice of thoſe duties which dignify the hu- 

man character. They only live to amuſe 

themſelves, and by the ſame law which in 

nature invariably produces certain effects, Fey | 

ſoon only afford barren amuſement, | 
But as T purpoſe taking a ſeparate view of 


1 the different ranks of ſociety, and of the mo- 
5 N . ral charafter of women, in each, this hint 1 18, 
i for the preſent, ſufficient ; and J have only 
ö alluded to the ſubject, becauſe it appears to 
bi | me to be the very effence of an introduction 
1 to give a curfory account of the contents of 
1 the work it introduces.” , | 
| My own ſex, 1 hope, will excuſe me, if! 
| [ treat them like rational creatures, inſtead of 
[| Hattering their Faſcinating graces, and view 
a ing them as if they were in a ſtate of perpe- 
Fo twat childhood, -unable to ſtand alone, I ears 
Bi neftly wiſh to point out in what true dignity - 
T4 and human happinets confiſts I with to per- 
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ſuade women to endeavour. to agquire ftrength, 
both of mind and body, and ta convince them 
| that the ſoft phraſes, ſuſceptibility of heart, 
| delicacy of ſentiment, and refinement of taſte, 
5 are almoſt fynenymons with epithets of weak - 
au neſs, and that thofe beings who are only the 
71188 objects of pity and that kind of love, which 
4 VV has 
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has been termed its ſiſter, will ſoon become 
objects of contempt. 
. | Diſmiſling then thoſe pretty fantinie 
phate which the men condeſeendingly uſe 
to ſoften our ſlaviſh dependence, and deſpiſing 
that weak elegancy of mind, exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility, and ſweet docility of manners, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſexual characteriſtics of the 
weaker veſſel, I wiſh to ſhew that elegance 
is inferior to virtue, that the firſt object of 
laudable ambition is to obtain a character as 4 
human being, regardleſs of the diſtinction of 
ſex; and that ſetoridiley views ſhould be 
brought to this fimple touchſtone. 

This is a rough ſketeh of my plan; and 
ſhould T expreſs my conviction with the ener- 
getic emotions that I feel whenever I think of 
the ſubject, the dictates of experience and re- 
flection will be felt by ſome of my readers. 
Animated by this important object, I ſhall 
diſdain to cull my phraſes or poliſh my ſtyle; 
—] aim at being uſeful, and fincerity wall 
render me unaffeQed ; for, wiſhing rather to 
perſuade by the force of my arguments, than 
dazzle by the elegance of my. language, I 
ſhall not waſte my time in rounding periods, 
nor in fabricating the turgid bombaſt of arti- 
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ficial feelings, which, coming from: the wes 


never reach the heart.—I ſhall be employed 3 


about things, not words 1—and, anxious to 
render my ſex more reſpectable members of 
ſociety, I ſhall try to avoid that flowery dic- 
tion which has flided from eſſays into novels, 
and from nayels into familiar letters and 


„„ .- 


- Theſe pretty oth that cies 
of the real beauty of ſenſibility, dropping 
glibly from the tongue, vitiate the taſte, and 
create a kind of ſickly delicacy that turns 


deluge of falſe ſentiments and overſtretched 


feelings, ſtifling the natural emotions of the 


heart, render the domeſtic pleaſures inſi- 
that ought to ſweeten the exerciſe of 
thoſe ſevere duties, which educate a rational 


and imartal being for a nobler field of ac- 


tion. 


The 1 of women 3 of PIR 3 


more attended to than formerly; yet they 
are ſtill. reckoned a frivolous ſex, and ridi- 
culed or pitied by the writers who endeavour 
by ſatire or inſtruction to improve them. It 
is acknowledged that they ſpend many of the 
firſt years of their lives in acquiring a ſmatter- 
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ing of accompliſhments: mean while ſtrength. 
of body and mind are ſacrificed to libertine 
notions of beauty, to the deſire of eſtabliſh · 
ing themſelves, —the only way women can 
rife in the world, —by marriage. And this 
deſire making mere animals of them, when 
they marry they act as ſuch children may 
be expected to act: they dreſs ; they paint, 
and nickname God's creatures,—Surely theſe 
weak beings are only fit for a ſeraglio!— 
Can they govern a family, or take care of 
the poor babes whom they bring into the 
world ? | | 
If then it can be fairly deduced from the 
preſent conduct of the ſex, from the preva- 
lent fondneſs for pleaſure which takes place 
of ambition and thoſe nobler paſſions that 
open and enlarge the ſoul; that the inſtruction 
which women have received has only tended, 
with the couſtitution of civil ſociety, to render 
them inſignificant objects of deſire mere pro- 
pagators of fools !—if it can be proved that in 
aiming to accompliſh them, without culti- 
vating their underſtandings, they are taken 
out of their ſphere of duties, and made ridi- 
culous and uſeleſs when the ſhort-lived bloom 
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of beauty is over *, I preſume that rational 
men will excuſe me for endeavouring to per- 
ſuade them to become more maſculine and 
1 N 
Indeed the Word maſculine is only a bu gbeart 
there is little reaſon to fear that women will 
1 acquire too much courage or fortitude; for 
1 their apparent inferiority with reſpect to bo- 
"I dily ſtrength, muſt render them, in ſome de- 
„ gree, dependent on men in the various re- 
i lations of life; but why ſhould it be in- 
. creaſed by prejudices that give a ſex to vir- 
tue, and confound ſimple truths with ſenſual 
reveries ? | 
Women are, in fact, fo much FREE 
by miſtaken notions of female excellence, that 
| Ido not mean to add a paradox when I aſſert, 
If that this artificial weaknets produces a propen- 
fity to tyrannize, and gives birth to cunning, 
the natural opponent of ſtrength, which leads 
them to play off thofe contemptible infantine 
airs that undermine eſteem even whilſt they 
excite defire. Do not foſter theſe preju- 


* A lively writer, I cannot recolle& his name, aſks 
what buſineſs women Barney of forty have to do in the 
world ? 
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dices, and they will naturally fall into their 
ſubordinate, yet reſpectable ſtation, in life. 

It ſeems ſcarcely neceſſary to ſay, that I 
now ſpeak of the ſex in general. Many indi- 
viduals have more ſenſe than their male re- 
latives; and, as nothing preponderates Where 
there is a conſtant ſtruggle for an equilibrium, 
Without it has naturally more gravity, ſome 
women govern their hufbands without de- 
grading themſelves, becauſe intellect wall 
always g Sovern. 
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CHAP. l. 


THE RIGHTS AND INVOLVED DUTIES of 
MANKIND CONSIDERED, 


Ts the preſent ſtate of ſociety it appears ne- 
ceflary to go back to firſt prineiples in ſearch 
of the moſt ſimple truths, and to diſpute 
with ſome prevailing. prejudice every inch of 
ground. To clear my way, I muſt be al- 
lowed to atk ſome plain queſtions, and the 
anſwers. will probably appear as unequivocal 
as the axioms on which reaſoning is built; 
though, when entangled with various mo- 
tives of action, they are formally contradicted, 
either by the words or conduct of men. 
In what does man's pre-eminence over the 
brute creation conſiſt? The anſwer is as clear 
as that a half is leſs than the whole; in 
Reaſon. | 
What acquirement exalts one being hom 


another? ? Virtue; we ſpontaneoufly reply. 
For 


1 


gude 
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For what purpoſe were the paſſions ima 
planted ? That man by ſtruggling with them 
might attain a degree of knowledge denied 
to the brutes ; whiſpers Experience. 
Conſequently the perfection of our nature 


and capability of happineſs, mult be eſtimated 


by the degree of reaſon, virtue, and know- 
ledge, that diſtinguiſh the individual, and 
direct the laws which bind ſociety : and that 
from the exerciſe of reaſon, knowledge and 
virtue naturally flow, is equally'undeniable, 
if mankind be viewed collectively. 

The rights and duties of man thus ſimpli- 
fied, it ſeems almoſt impertinent to attempt 


to illuſtrate truths that appear ſo incontro- 
vertible; yet ſuch deeply rooted prejudices 
have clouded reaſon, and ſuch ſpurious qua- 


lities have aſſumed the name of virtues, that 
it is neceſſary to purſue the courſe of reaſon 
as it has been perplexed and involved in error, 


by various adventitious circumſtances, .com- 
paring the ſimple axiom * caſual de- 
viations. 


Men, i in general, ſeem to employ me rea- 
fon to 317 prejudices, which they have im- 
bibed, they cannot trace how, rather than to 
| | root 


- 
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root them out. The mind muſt be ſtrong 


that reſolutely forms its own principles ; for 


a kind of intellectual cowardice prevails which 
makes many men ſhrink from the taſk, or 
only do it by halves. Vet the imperfect con- 
cluſions thus drawn, are frequently very plau- 
ſible, becauſe they are built on partial expe- 
rience, on juſt, though narrow, views. 
Going back to firſt principles, vice ſkulks, 
with all its native deformity, from cloſe inveſ- 
tigation ; but a ſet of ſhallow reaſoners are 
always exclaiming that theſe arguments prove 
too much, and that a meaſure rotten at the 
core may be expedient. Thus expediency is 
continually contraſted with fimple principles, 
till truth is loſt in a miſt of words, virtue, in 
forms, and knowledge rendered a ſounding 
nothing, by the ſpecious prejudices that a” 
ſume its name. 
That the ſociety is formed in the wiſeſt man- 
ner, whole conſtitution is founded on the na- 
ture of man, ſtrikes, in the abſtra@, every 
thinking being fo forcibly, that it looks like 
preſumption to endeavour to bring forward 
proofs; though proof muſt be browght] or 
the#itrong hold of preſcription will never be 
forced by- reaſon ; yet to urge preſcription as 
C an 
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an argument to juſtify the depriving men (or 
women) of their natural rights, is one of the 
abſurd ſophiſms which daily inſult common 
ſenſe. 

The civilization of the bulk of the people 
of Europe 1s very partial; nay, it may be 
made a queftion, whether they have acquired 
any virtues in exchange for innocence, equi- 
valent to the miſery cod by the vices 
that have been plaſtered over unſightly igno- 
rance, and the freedom which has been bar- 
tered for ſplendid ſlavery. The deſire of 
dazzling by riches, the moſt certain pre- emi- 
nence that man can obtain, the pleaſure of 
commanding flattering ſycophants, and many 
other complicated low calculations of doting 
ſelf-love, have all contributed to overwhelm 
the maſs of mankind, and make liberty a. 
convenient handle for mock patriotiſm. For 
whilſt rank and titles are held of the ut- 
moſt importance, before which Genius muſt | 


hide its diminithed head, it is, with a few. 


exceptions, Very unfortunate for a nation 
when a man of abilities, without rank or pro- 
perty, puſhes himſelf forward to notice.— 
Alas! what unheard of miſery have thou- 
ſands ſuffered to purchaſe a cardinal's hat for 
an 
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an intriguing obſcure adventurer, wo longed 
to be ranked with princes, or lord it over 
them by ſeizing the triple crown! 

Such, SPAS has been the te a: 
that has flowed from hereditary honours, / | 
riches, and monarchy, that men of lively 
ſenfibility have almoſt uttered blaſphemy in 
order to juſtify the diſpenſations of providence. 
Man has been held out as independent of his 
power who made him, or as a lawleſs planet 
darting from its orbit to ſteal the celeſtial fire 
of reaſon ; and the vengeance of heaven, lurk-- 
ing in the ſubtile flame, ſufficiently puniſhed 
his temerity, by e n into the 
world. 

Impreſſed by this view of the U and 
diſorder which pervaded ſociety, and fatigued 
with joſtling againſt artificial fools, Rouſſeau 
became enamoured of ſolitude, and, being at 
the ſame time an optimiſt, he labours with 
uncommon eloquence to prove that man was 

naturally a ſolitary animal. Mifled by his 
reſpect for the goodneſs of God, who cer- 
tainly for what man of ſenſe and feeling can 
doubt it !—gave life only to communicate 
happineſs, he conſiders evil as poſitive, and 


the work of man; not aware that he was 
8 ecenkulting; 
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exalting one attribute at the expence of ano- 
ther, equally neceſſary to divine perfection. 

Reared on a falſe hypothefis his arguments 
in favour of a ſtate of nature are plauſible, but 
unſound. I fay unſound; for to aſſert that a 
ſtate of nature is preferable to civilization. 
in all its poſſible perfection, is, in other words, 
to arraign ſupreme wiſdom; and the para- 
doxical exclamation, that God has made all 
things right, and that evil has been introduced 
whom he formed, knowing 
what he formed. is as unphiloſophical as 
impious. | 

When that wiſe Being who created us and 
placed us here, ſaw the "fr idea, he willed, - 
by allowing it to be ſo, that the paſſions 
ſhould unfold our reaſon, becauſe he could 
ſee that preſent evil would produce future 
good. Could the helpleſs creature whom he 
called from nothing break looſe from his pro- 
vidence, and boldly learn to know good by 
practiſing evil, without his permiſſion? No. — 
How could that energetic advocate for immor- 
tality argue fo inconſiſtently ? Had mankind 
remained for ever in the brutal ſtate of ha- 


ture, which even his magic pen cannot paint 


as a ſtate in which a fingle virtue took, root, 


it-would have been A ee not to the 
ſenſitive 
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ſenſitive unreflecting wanderer, that man 
was born to run the circle of life and death, 
and adorn God's garden for ſome purpoſe 
which could not eaſily be reconciled with his 
attributes. | | 
But if, to crown the whole, there were 
to be rational creatures produced, allowed to 
riſe in excellence by the exerciſe of powers 
implanted for that purpoſe; if benignity it- 
ſelf thought fit to call into exiftence a creature 
above the brutes *, who could think and im- 
prove himſelf, why ſhould that ineſtimable 
gift, for a gift it was, if man was ſo created 
as to have a capacity to rife above the ſtate in 
which ſeniation produced brutal eaſe, be 
called, in dire& terms, a curſe? A curſe it 
might be reckoned, if all our exiſtence was 
bounded by our continuance in this world; 
for why ſhould the gracious fountain of life 
give us paſſions, and the power of reflecting, 
only to imbitter our days and inſpire us with 
E Contrary to the opinion of anatomiſts, who argue | 
by analogy from the formation of the teeth, ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, Rouſſeau will not allow a man to be a 
carnivorous animal. And, carried away from nature by 
a love of ſyſtem, he diſputes whether man be a grega- 
rious animal, though the long and helpleſs ſtate of infancy 
ſeems to point him out as particularly impelled to pair, 
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miſtaken notions of dignity? ? Why ſhould 
he lead us from love of ourſelves to the ſub- 
lime emotions which the diſcovery of his wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs excites, if theſe feelings 
were not ſet in motion to improve our nature, 
of which they make a part *, and render us 


{ bl. capable of enjoying a more godlike portion of 
1 happineſs? Firmly perſuaded that no evil 
i ſi exiſts in the world that God did not deſign to 
j a | take place, I build my belief on the perfec- 
Wet 2 | | 
Wt tion of God, 

178 Rouſſeau exerts himſelf to prove that all was 
7 right originally: a crowd of authors that all 
1 & - 3 1 
„ 7s now right: and I, that all will be right. 

'Tf . | | | a But, true to his firſt poſition, next to a ſtate 

164 l | | 5 | 

| of nature, Rouſſeau celebrates barbariſm, and, 
q | apoſtrophizing the Made of F N he for- 
all 

4 | * What would you _ to a 88 "ORE you had 
1 deſired to make a watch to point out the hour of the day, 

i if, to ſhew his ingenuity, he added wheels to make it a 
| repeater, &c. that perplexed the fimple mechaniſm ; ſhould 


| he urge, to excuſe himſelf—had you not touched a certain 
; if $48 | ſpring, you would have known nothing of the matter, and 
* 1 that he ſhould have amuſed himſelf by making an ex- 
| periment without doing you any harm: would you, not 
retort fairly upon him, by inſiſting that if he had not added 
thoſe needleſs wheels and pings the accident could not 
have happened? | | n 
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vets that, in conquering the world, the Ro- & 
mans never dreamed of eſtabliſhing their own 
liberty on a firm baſis, or of extending the 
reign of virtue. Eager to ſupport his ſyſtem, 
he ſtigmatizes, as vicious, every effort of ge- 
nius ; and, uttering the apotheoſis of ſavage 
virtues, he exalts thoſe to demi-gods, who 
were ſcarcely human—the brutal Spartans, 
who, in defiance of juſtice and gratitude, ſa- 
crificed, in cold blood, the ſlaves who had 
ſhewn themſelves 1 men to reſcue their op- 
preſſors. —- 

Diſguſted with in manners and vir- 
tues, the citizen of Geneva, inſtead of pro- 
perly ſifting the ſubject, threw away the 
wheat with the chaff, without waiting to 
inquire whether the evils which his ardent 
ſoul turned from indignantly, were the con- 
ſequence of civilization or the veſtiges of bar- 
bariſm. He ſaw vice trampling on virtue, 
and the ſemblance of goodneſs taking place 
of the reality ; he ſaw talents bent by power 
to ſiniſter purpoſes, and never thought of 
tracing the gigantic miſchief up to aliens | 
power, up to the hereditary diſtinctions that 
claſh with the mental ſuperiority that natu- 
rally raiſes a man above his fellows. He did 
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not perceive that regal power, in a few genes 
rations, introduces idiotiſm into the noble ſtem, 


and holds out baits to render thouſands idle 


and vicious. 

Nothing can ſet the regal character in 
a more contemptible point of view, than 
the various crimes that have elevated men 
to the ſupreme dignity. Vile intrigues, unna- 
tural crimes, and every vice that degrades our 
nature, have been the ſteps to this diſtin- 
guiſhed eminence ; yet millions of men have 
ſupinely allowed the nerveleſs limbs of the 
poſterity of ſuch rapacious prowlers to reſt 
quietly on their en ſanguined thrones *. 

What but a peſtilential vapour can hover 
over - ſociety when its chief director is only 
inſtructed in the invention of crimes, or the 
ſtupid rotine of childiſh ceremonies? Will 
men never be wiſe ?—will they never ceaſe ta 
expect corn from tares, and figs from thiſtles? 

It is impoſſible for any man, when the moſt 
favourable circumſtances concur, to acquire 


ſufficient knowledge and ſtrength of mind 


to diſcharge the duties of a king, entruſted 
with uncontrouled power; how then muſt 


* Could there be a greater inſult offered to the rights of 
man than the beds of juſtice in France, when an infant was 
made the organ of the deteſtable Dubois ! 


they 
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they be violated when his very elevation is 
an- inſuperable bar to the attainment of ei- 
ther wiſdom or virtue; when all the feelings 
of a man are ſtifled by flattery, and reflection 
ſhut out by pleaſure! Surely it is madneſs 
to make the fate of thouſands depend on the 
caprice of a weak fellow creature, whoſe 
very ſtation ſinks him neceſſarily below the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects! But one power ſhould 
not be thrown down to exalt another—for all 
power intoxicates weak man; and its abuſe 
proves, that the more equality there is eſta- 
bliſhed among men, the more virtue and hap- 
pineſs will reign in ſociety. But this, and any 
ſimilar maxim deduced from ſimple reafon, 
raiſes an outcry—the church or the ſtate is 
in danger, if faith in the wiſdom of anti- 
quity is not implicit; and they who, rouſed 
by the fight of human calamity, dare to at- 


tack human authority, are reviled as deſpiſers 


of God, and enemies of man. Theſe are 
bitter e yet they reached one of the 
beſt of men “, whoſe aſhes {till preach peace, | 
and whoſe memory demands a reſpectful 
pauſe, when ſubjects are diſcuſſed that lay 
10 near his heart. 


— 


* Dr. Price. 
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After attacking the ſacred majeſty of Kings, 
J ſhall ſcarcely excite ſurpriſe by adding 
my firm perſuaſion that every profeſſion, in 
which great ſubordination of rank conſti- 
tutes its power, is highly injurious to mo- 
rality. 

A ſtanding army, for flac, is incom- 
patible with freedom; becauſe ſubordination 
and rigour are the very ſinews of military 
diſcipline; and deſpotiſm is neceflary to give 
vigour to enterprizes that one will Hoods, 
A ſpirit inſpired by romantic notions of ho- 
nour, a kind of morality founded on the 
faſhion of the age, can only be felt by a few 
officers, whilſt the main body muſt be 
moved by command, like the waves of the 
ſea; for the ſtrong wind of authority puſhes 
the crowd of ſubalterns forward, they 
ſcarcely know or care hy. with ac 


fury. 


-* Beſides, nothing can be ſo prejudicial to 
the morals of the inhabitants of country 


towns as the occaſional reſidence of a ſet of 
idle ſuperficial young men, whoſe only oc- 
cupation is gallantry, and whoſe poliſhed 
manners, render vice more dangerous, by 


eee ing its deformity under gay. orna- 
mental 
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mental drapery. An air of faſhion, which 
is but a badge of ſlavery, and proves that the 
foul has not a ſtrong individual character, 
awes ſimple country people into an imitation 
of the vices, when they cannot catch the ſlip- 
pery graces, of politeneſs. Every corps is a 
chain of deſpots, who, ſubmitting and ty- 
rannizing without exerciſing their reaſon, 
become dead weights of vice and folly on the 
community. A man of rank or fortune, 
ſure of rifing by intereſt, has nothing to do 
but to purſue ſome extravagant freak; whilſt 
the needy gentleman, who is to riſe, as the 
phraſe turns, by his merit, becomes a ſer- 
vile paraſite or vile pander, 

Sailors, the naval gentlemen, come under 
the ſame deſcription, only their vices aſſume 
a different and a groſſer caſt, They are 
more poſitively indolent, when not diſcharg- 
ing the ceremonials of their ſtation ; whilſt 
the inſignificant fluttering of ſoldiers may be 
termed active idleneſs. More confined to 
the ſociety of men, the former acquire a fond- 
neſs for humour and miſchievous tricks; 
whilſt the latter, mixing frequently with 
well-bred women, catch a ſentimental cant. 


But mind is equally out of the queſtion, 
; — whether 


* 


8 
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viſiether they indulge the horſe-langh, or 
polite ſimper. 


May I be allowed to nd ks compari- 
ſon to a profeſſion where more mind is cer- 
tainly to be found; for the clergy have ſu- 
perior opportunities of improvement, though 
ſubordination almoſt equally cramps their fa- 
culties? The blind ſubmiſſion impoſed at 
college to forms of belief ſerves as a novi- 
tiate to the curate, who muſt obſequiouſly 
reſpe& the opinion of his rector or pat ron, 


ö | wet if he means to rife in his profeſſions Per- 
Eh! haps there cannot be a more forcible contraſt 
i 10 than between the ſervile dependent gait of a 
"ſt poor curate and the courtly mien of a biſhop, 

Fil And the reſpe& and contempt they infpire 

Till} render the diſcharge of their ſeparate func- 
k ö wit | tions equally uſeleſs. 
me It is of great importance to obſerve that 
1 | the character of every man is, in ſome de- 
1 | 1146 gree, formed by his profeſſion. A man of 
1 | ſenſe may only have a caſt of countenance 
18 | that wears off as you trace his individuality, 
1 | | | whilſt the weak, common man has ſcarcely 
a ever any character, but what belongs to the 
5 * body; ; at leaſt, all his opinions WF" been fo 
1 14 22 ard in the vat conſecrated by authority, 
5 that 
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that the faint ſpirit which the grape of his 
own vine yields cannot be diſtinguiſhed. 


Society, therefore, as it becomes more en- | 
lightened, ſhould be very careful not to eſta- 


bliſh bodies of men who muſt neceſſarily 
be made fooliſh or vicious by the Oo con- 
ſtitution of their profeſſion. | 

In the infancy of ſociety, when men were 


juſt emerging out of barbariſm, chiefs and 


prieſts, touching the. moſt powerful ſprings 
of ſavage conduct, hope and fear, mult have 
had unbounded ſway. An ariſtocracy, of 


courſe, is naturally the firſt form of govern- 


ment. But, claſhing intereſts ſoon loſing 


their equipoiſe, a monarchy and hierarchy 
break out of the confuſion of ambitious © 


ſtruggles, and the foundation of both is ſe- 


cured by feudal tenures. This appears to be 


the origin of monarchical and prieſtly power, 


and the dawn of civilization. But ſuch 


combuſtible materials cannot long be pent 
up; and, getting vent in foreign wars and in- 


teſtine inſurrections, the people acquire ſome 


power in the tumult, which obliges their 


rulers to gloſs over their oppreſſion with a ſhew. 
of right. Thus, as wars, agriculture, com- 
8 „ene 
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merce, and literature, expand the mind, 
deſpots are compelled, to make covert corrup- 
tion hold faſt the power which was formerly 
ſnatched by open force“. And this baneful 
lurking gangrene is moſt quickly ſpread by 
luxury and ſuperſtition, the ſure dregs of 
ambition. The indolent puppet of a court 
firſt becomes a luxurious monſter, or faſti- 
dious ſenſualiſt, and then makes the conta- 
gion which his unnatural ſtate ſpread, the 
inſtrument of tyranny. 
It is the peſtiferous purple which renders 
the progreſs of civilization a curſe, and warps 
the underſtanding, till men of ſenſibility 
doubt whether the expanſion of intellect 
produces a greater portion of happineſs or 
miſery. But the nature of the poiſon points 
out the antidote ; and had Rouſſeau mount- 
ed one ſtep higher in his inveſtigation, or 
could his eye have pierced through the foggy 
atmoſphere, which he almoſt diſdained to 


Men of abilities ſcatter ſeeds that grow up and have 
a great influence on the forming opinion; and when once 
the public opinion preponderates, through the exertion | 
of reaſon, the overthrow of arbitrary power is not very ; 
diftant. | ; 


breathe, 
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breathe, his active mind would have darted 
forward to contemplate the perfection of man 
in the eſtabliſhment of true civilization, in- 
ſtead of taking his ferocious flight back to 
the night of ſenſual ignorance. 


CHAP. 
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CRAP IL 


A 


THE PREVAILING OPINION OF A SEXUAL, 


CHARACTER DISCUSSED. 


"6 account for, and excuſe the tyranny of 
man, many ingenious arguments have been 
brought forward to prove, that the two ſexes, 
in the acquirement of virtue, ought to aim at 
attaining a very different character: or, to 
ſpeak explicitly, women are not allowed to have 
ſufficient ſtrength of mind to acquire what 
really deſerves "the name of virtue, Yet it 
ſhould ſeem, allowing them to have ſouls, 
that there is but one way appointed by Pro- 
vidence to lead man&md to either virtue or 
happineſs. | 

If then women are not a ſwarm of | 
en triflers, why ſhould they be 
kept in ignorance under the ſpecious name 
of innocence? Men complain, and with 
reaſon, of the follies and caprices of our 
ſex, when they do not keenly ſatirize 
our enz paſſions and groveling vices. 

—Behold, 
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N —Bchold, 1 ſhould anſwer, the natural ef- 
fe& of ignoratice ! The mind will ever be 
unſtable that has only prejudices to reſt on, 
and the current will run with deſtructive 
fury when there are no barriers to break its 
force. Women are told from their infancy, 
and taught by the example of their 'mothers, 
that a little knowledge of human weakneſs, 
juſtly termed cunning, ſoftneſs of temper, 2 
vutward obedience, and a ſcrupulous atten- 
tion to a puerile kind of propriety, will ob- 1 
tain for them the protection of man; and : 
ſhould they be beautiful, every thing elſe is 

needleſs, for, at leaſt, twonty h of their 9 


1 


lives. 


Thus Milton Aeſeribes our llt frail mo- 
ther; though when he tells us that women 
are formed for ſoftneſs and ſweet attractive 
grace, I cannot cotnprehend his meaning, 
unleſs, in the true Mahometan ſtrain; he meant 
to deprive us of ſouls, and inſinuate that we 
| were beings only deſigned by ſweet attrac- | 
tive grace, and docile blind obedience, to gra- _— 
tify the ſenſes of man when he can no longer” 2 
ſoar on the wing of contemplation. _ 

How groſsly & they infult us who thus 235 


viſe us only to render ourſelves gentle, domeſtic 
5 D brutes! a 
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brutes ! ! For inſtance, the winning ſofthefs ſo 


-warmly, and frequently, recommended, that 


governs by obeying. What childiſh expreſſions, 


and how inſignificant is the being can it be an 
immortal one? who will condeſcend to go- 


vern by ſuch finiſter methods ! © Certainly, 


ſays Lord Bacon, man is of kin to the 


* beaſts by his body; and if he be not of kin 


to God by his ſpirit, he is a baſe and igno- 


ble creature !* Men, indeed, appear to me 
to act in a very unphiloſophical manner when 


they try to ſecure the good conduct of wo- 


men by attempting to keep them always in a 
ſtate of childhood. Rouſſeau was more con- 


ſiſtent when he wiſhed to ſtop the progreſs 


of reaſon in both ſexes, for if men eat of the 
tree of knowledge, women will come in for 
a taſte; but, from the imperfect cultivation 
which their underſtandings now receive, ey 
only attain a knowledge os ev... 

Children, I grant, ſhould be 8 - 
but when the. epithet is applied to men, or 
women, it is but a civil term for weakneſs. 
For if it be allowed that women were deſ- 
tined by Providence to acquire human virtues, 
and by the exerciſe of their underſtandings, 


oft ſtability of character which is the firmeſt 
ground 


5 We 
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ground to reſt our future hopes upon, they 
mult be permitted to turn to the fountain of 
light, and not forced to ſhape their.courſe by 
the twinkling of a mere ſatellite. Mil- 
ton, I grant, was of a very different opinion; 
for he only bends to the indefeaſible right of 
beauty, though it would be difficult to ren- 
der two paſſages which I now mean to 
contraſt, conſiſtent. But into ſimilar incon- 
ſiſtencies are great men often led by their 
ſenſes. 85 


© To whth thus Eve with perfect beauty adorn d. 

My Author and Diſpoſer, what thou bidſt 
Unargued I obey; ſo God ordainsz _ 

God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 
Is Woman's happig knowledge and her praiſe.” 


© Theſe are exactly the arguments that I have 
uſed to children; but I have added, your 

reaſon is now gaining ſtrength, and, till it ar- 
rives at ſome degree of maturity, you muſt 
look up to me for advice—then you er 
to thinłꝭ, and only rely on God. 

Vet in the following lines Milton ſeems 
to coincide with me ; when he makes Adam 


thus expoſtulate with his Maker. 
c Haſt OR not no me here thy cubRients, 


\ And theſe inferior far beneath me ſet? 2 
D 2 Among 
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e Among uneguals what ſociety yr ; 
Can fort, what harmony or true delight? 
Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due 
Sin and receiv'd; but in diſparity 
© The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs 
© Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
© Tedious alike : of fellowſhip I ſpeak 
Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 
All rational delight 


In treating, therefore, of the manners of 
women, let us, diſregarding ſenſual argu- 
ments, trace what we ſhould endeavour to 


h ! it: make them in order to co-operate, if the expreſ- 

. ſion be not too bold, with the ſupreme Being. 

| 0 f By individual education, I mean, for the 
1 ſenſe of the word is not preciſely defined, 


ſuch an attention to a child as will ſlowly 


1 
# bi J ſharpen the ſenſes, form the temper, regu- 
3 | late the paſſions, as they begin to ferment, 
1 and ſet the underſtanding to work before the 
1 body arrives at maturity; ſo that the man 
| 90 may only have to proceed, not to begin, the : 
"18 Ml „ important taſk of learning to think and reaſon. 
71013: To prevent any miſconſtruction, I muſt L 
| 1 50 add, that I do not believe that a private edu- : 
1 ij i | cation can work the wonders which ſome : 
W+ 7) 3} ſanguine writers have attributed to it. Men p 
0 | | *' and women muſt be educated, in a great | 
0 _— by the * and manners of the ; 
vt — 
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198805 they live in. In, every age. there has 
been a ſtream of popular opinion that has 
carried all before it, and given a family cha- 
racer, as it were, to the century. It may 
then fairly be inferred, that, till ſociety be 
differently conſtituted, much cannot be ex- 
pected from education, It is, however, ſuf- 
ficient for my preſent purpoſe to aſſert, that, 
whatever effect circumſtances have on the 
abilities, every being may become virtuous 
by the exerciſe of its owg reaſon; for if but 
one being was created with vicious inclina- 
tions, that is poſitively bad, what can fave 
us from atheiſm ? or if we worſhip a God, is 
not that God a devil ? 
Conſequently, the moſt perfect itn 
in my opinion, is ſuch an exerciſe of 
the underſtanding as is beſt calculated to 
ſtrengthen the ts and form the heart. Or, 
in . e words, to enable the individual to 
attain ſuch habits of virtue as will render it 0 
independent. In fact, it is a farce to call any 
being virtuous whoſe virtues do not reſult 
from the exerciſe of its own reaſon. This 
was Rouſſeau's opinion reſpecting men: I ex- 
tend it to women, and confidently aſſert that 
they have been drawn out of their ſphere by 
falſe refinement, and not by an endeavour to 
D 3  acquirs 
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acquire maſculine qualities. Still the regal 


homage which they receive is fo intoxicat- 


Ing, that till the manners of the times are 
changed, and formed on more reaſonable prin- 
eiples, it may be impoſſible to oonvince them 
that the illegitimate power which they ob- 
tain, by degrading themſelves, is a curſe, 
and that they muſt return to nature and equa- 
lity, if they wiſh to ſecure the placid ſatiſ- 
faction that unſophiſticated affections im- 
part. But for this epoch we- muſt wait 
wait, perhaps, till kings and nobles, en- 
lightened by reaſon, and, preferring the real 
dighity of man to · childiſh ſtate, throw off 
their gaudy hereditary trappings: and if then 
women do not reſign the arbitrary power of 


* 


beauty they will prove TOE 0 ach: fe | 


mind than man. 
I may be ukvofad of arrogance ; till I muſt 
Geclarö, what I firmly poliove, that all the writ- 
ers who have written on the ſubject of fe- 
male education and manners, from Rouſſeau 
to Dr. Gregory, Have contributed to render 
women more artificial; weak characters, than 
they would otherwiſe have been; and, con- 
ſequently, more uſeleſs members of ſociety, 
I might have expreſſed this conviction in a 
lower key; but I am — it would have 
4 1 been 
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bem the whine of affeQation, and not the 
faithful expreſſion of my feelings, of the clear 
reſult, which experience and reflection have 
led me to draw. When I come to that divi- 
ſion of the ſubject, I ſhall advert to the paſ- 
ſages that I more particularly diſapprove of, 
in the works of the authors I have juſt alluded 
to; but it is firſt neceſſary to obſerve, that 
my objection extends to the whole purport of 
thoſe books, which tend, in my opinion, to 
degrade one half of the human ſpecies, and 

render women pleaſing at the e of 
every ſolid virtue. | 
Though, to reaſon on Rouſſeau”: 8 grounds 1 
man did attain a degree of perfection of mind 
| when his body arrived at maturity, it might be 
proper, in order to make a man and his wife 
one, that ſhe ſhould rely entirely on his under - 
ſtanding; and the graceful ivy, claſping the 
oak that ſupported it, would form a whole 
in which ſtrength and beauty would be equally 
conſpicuous. But, alas! huſbands, as well 
as their helpmates, are often only overgrown 
children; nay, thanks to early debauchery, 
ſcarcely men in their outward. form—and, if 
the blind lead the blind, one need not come+ 
from heaven to tell us the conſequence... g 
D 4 Many 
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Many are the cauſes that, in the orefink 
chrrupt ſtate of ſociety, eontribute to enſlave 
women by cramping their underſtandings and 

ſharpening their ſenſes. - One, perhaps, that 
filently does more miſchief than all the 1 
is their diſregard of order. . 
To do every thing in an orderly manner, 
is a moſt important /precept, - which women, 

who, generally ſpeaking, receive only a dif» 
orderly kind of education, ſeldom attend to 
with that degree of exactneſs that men, who 
from their infancy are broken into method, 
obſerve. This negligent kind of gueſs- work, 
for what other epithet: can be uſed to point 
out the random exertions of a ſort of inſtino- 
tive common ſenſe, never brought to the teſt 
of reaſon? prevents their gene dein g matters 
of fact —ſo they do to-day, what they did 
yeſterday, e gens Hp" nt it Rn. 
This Eph! ol ha Güde 45 
early life has more baneful conſequences than 
is commonly ſuppoſed; for the litt le knowledge 
which women of ſtrong minds attain, is, from 
various circumſtances, of a more deſultory 
Kind than the knowledge of men, and it is 


acquired more by ſheer obſervations on real 
5 ; 5 life, 
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life, than from comparing what has been ins 
dividually obſerved with the reſults of ex- 
perience generalized by ſpeculation. Led 
by their dependent fituation and domeſtic 
employments more into ſociety, what they 
learn is rather by ſnatches; and as learning i is 
with them, in general, only a ſecondary thing, 
they do not purſue any one branch with that 
perſevering ardour neceſſary to give vigour to 
the faculties, and clearneſs to the judgment. In 
the preſent ſtate of ſociety, a little learning is 
required to ſupport the character of a gentle- 
man; and boys are obliged to ſubmit to a 
few years of diſcipline. But in the educa- 
tion of women, the cultivation of the under- 
ſtanding is always ſubordinate to the acquire- 
ment of ſome corporeal accompliſhment; even 
while enervated by confinement and falſe no- 
tions of modeſty, the bady is prevented from 
attaining that grace and beauty which relaxed 
half-formed limbs never exhibit.” © Beſides, in 
youth their faculties are not brought forward 
by emulation; and having no ſerious ſcien- 
tific ſtudy, if they have natural ſagacity it is 
turned too ſoon on life and manners. They 
dwell on effects, and modifications, without 
Fraging them back to cauſes; and. compli. 
_ cated 
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cated rules to,adjuſt behaviour, are a weak 
n for ſimple principles. ; "8 
As a proof that education gives this appear- 
ance of weakneſs to females, we may inſtance 
the example of military men, who are, like 
them, . ſent into the world before theit minds 
have been ſtored with knowledge or. fortified 
by principles, The conſequences are ſimilar ; 
. ſoldiers acquire a little ſuperficial knowledge, 
ſnatched from the muddy current of conver- 
lation, and, from continually. mixing with 
ſociety, they gain, what is termed a Know- 
ledge of the world; and this acquaintance 
with manners and cuſtoms has frequently 
been confounded with a knowledge of the 
human heart. But can the crude fruit of 
caſual obſervation, never brought to the teſt 
of judgment, formed by comparing ſpecula- 
tion and experience, deſerve ſuch a diſtinc» 
tion? Soldiers, as well as women, practiſe 
the minor virtues with punctilious politeneſs, 
Where is then the ſexual difference, when 
the education has been the fame? All the 
difference that I can diſcern, ariſes from the 
ſuperior advantage of liberty, which enables : 


the former to ſee more of life. 
It is wandering from my preſent * 
: 8 
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perhaps, to make a political remark ;- but, as 
it was produced naturally by the train of my 
refle&ions, I ſhall not paſs it ſilently over. 

Standing armies can never, conſiſt of reſo- 
lute, robuſt men; they may be well diſci- 
plined machines, but they will ſeldom con- 
tain men under the influence of ſtrong paſ- 
ſions, or with very vigorous faculties. And 
as for any depth of underſtanding, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is as rarely to be found 
in the army as amongſt women; and the cauſe, 
I maintain, is the ſame. It may be further 
obſerved, that officers are alſo particularly 
attentive to their perſons, fond of dancing, 
crowded rooms, adventures, and ridicule *. 
Like the Vair ſex, the buſineſs of their lives is 
callantry.—They were taught to pleaſe, and 
they only live to pleaſe. Yet they do not 
loſe their rank in the diſtinction of ſexes, for 
they are ſtill reckoned ſuperior to women, 
though in what their ſuperiority conſiſts, be- 
yond what I have Po mentioned, it is A 
to diſcover, ATE, 

The great misfortune 18 this, that they 


* Why ſhould women be cenſured mich i acri- 
mony, becauſe they ſeem to have a paſſion for a ſcarlet coat ? 
Has not education placed them more on a level with ſol- 
ders than any other claſs of men? | | 

4 | both 
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both acquire manners before morals, and a 
knowledge of life before they have, from re- 
flection, any acquaintance with the grand ideal 
outline of human nature. The conſequence 
is natural; ſatisfied with common nature, they 
become a prey to prejudices, and taking all 


their opinions on credit, they blindly ſubmit to 


authority. So that, if they have any ſenſe, it 
is a kind of inſtinctive glance, that catches pro- 
portions, and decides with reſpect to manners; 
but fails when arguments are to be purſued 
below the ſurface, or opinions analyzed. 

May not the ſame remark be applied to 
women? Nay, the argument may be car- 
ried ſtill further, for they are both thrown 


out of a uſeful ſtation by the unnatu- 


ral diſtinctions eſtabliſhed in civilized life. 


Riches and hereditary honours have made 


cyphers -of women to give conſequence to 
the numerical figure; and idleneſs has pro- 


duced a mixture of gallantry and deſpotiſm 
into ſociety, which leads the very men who 


are the flaves of their miſtreſſes to tyrannize 


over their ſiſters, wives, and daughters. This 


is only keeping them in rank and file, it is 
true. Strengthen the female mind by enlarg- 


ing it, and there will be an end to blind 


obedience; but, as blind obedience is ever 
| ſought 
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fought for by power, tyrants and ſenfualiſts 
are in the right when they endeavour to keep 
women in the dark, becauſe the former only 
want ſlaves, and the latter a play-thing. 
The ſenſualiſt, indeed, has been the moſt. 
dangerous of tyrants, and women have been 
duped by their lovers, as princes by their mi- 
niſters, whilſt dreaming that they eigne over 
them. 
I now principally allude to can 
for his character of Sophia is, undoubtedly, 
a captivating one, though it appears to me 
groſsly unnatural ; however, it is not the 
ſuperſtructure, but the foundation of her 
character, the principles on which her edu - 
cation was built, that I mean to attack; nay, 
warmly as I admire the genius of that able 
writer, whoſe opinions L ſhall often have oc- 
caſion to Cite, indignation always takes place 
of admiration, and the rigid frown of inſulted 
virtue effaces the ſmile of complaceney, 
which his eloquent periods are wont to raiſe, 
when I read his voluptuous reveries. Is 
this the man, who, in his ardour for vir- 
tue, would baniſh all the ſoft arts of peace, 
and almoſt carry us back to Spartan diſei- 
pline? Is this the man who delights to paint 
| the uſeful ſtruggles of paſſion, the triumphs. 
| of 
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of good diſpoſitions, and the heroic flights 

which carry the glowing ſoul out of itſelf f 
How are theſe mighty ſentiments lowered 
when he deſcribes the pretty foot and enticing 
airs of his little favourite ! But, for the pre- 
ſent, I wave the ſubject, and, inſtead of ſe- 
verely reprehending the tranſient effuſions of 
overweening ſenſibility, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that whoever has caſt a benevolent eye on 
ſociety, muſt often have been gratified by the 
fight of humble mutual love, not dignified 
by ſentiment, nor ſtrengthened by a union in 
intellectual purſuits. The domeſtic trifles 


of the day have afforded matter for cheerful 
' converſe, and innocent careſſes have ſoftened 


toils which did not require great exerciſe of 
mind or ftretch of thought : yet, has not the 
fight of this moderate fehcity excited more 
tenderneſs than reſpect? An emotion fimilar 
to what we feel when children are playing, 
or animals ſporting *, whilſt the contempla- 

| tion 


* Similar feelings bas Milton's pleaſing picture of para- 
diſaical happineſs ever raiſed in my mind; yet, inſtead of 
envying the lovely pair, I have, with conſcious dignity, or 
Satanic pride, turned to hell for ſublimer objects. In the 
ſame ſtyle, when viewing ſome noble monument of human 
art, I have traced the emanation of the Deity in the order 1 


admired, till, deſcending from that giddy height, I have 


caught myſelf contemplating the grandeſt of all human 
flights; 


* 


— 


* 
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tion of the noble ſtruggles of ſuffering merit 
has raiſed admiration, and carried our thoughts 
to that world where ſenſation will give place 
to reaſon. 

Women. are, therefore, to 17 confiderl 
either as moral beings, or ſo weak that' they 
muſt | be entirely ſubjected to the ſuperior 
faculties of men. 

Let us examine this queſtion. Rouſſeau 
declares that a woman fhould never, for a 
moment, feel herſelf independent, that ſhe 
ſhould be governed by fear to exerciſe her 
natural cunning, and made a coquetiſh ſlave 
in order to render her a more alluring object 
of deſire, a ſweeter companion to man, when- 
ever he chooſes to relax himſelf. He carries 
the arguments, which he pretends to draw 

from the indications of nature, ſtill further, 
and inſinuates that truth and fortitude, the 
corner ſtones of all human virtue, ſhould be 
cultivated with certain reſtrictions, becauſe, 
with reſpe& to the female character, obe- | 
dience is the grand leſſon which ought. to be _ 
impreſſed with unrelenting rigour. 

What nonſenſe! — Gang wil a great man 
ariſe with ſufficient ſtrength of mind to puff 
ſights ;—for fancy quickly placed, in ſome ſolitary receſs; an 
outcaſt. of fortune, riſing fler to pathion and diſcontent. 

away 
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away mY fumes which pride and ſenſuality 
have thus ſpread over the ſubje& ! If women 
are by nature inferior to men, their virfues 
muſt be the fame in quality, if not in de- 
gree, or virtue is a relative idea; conſe- 
quently, their conduct ſhould be founded on 
the ſame principles, and have the ſame aim. 

Connected with man as daughters, wives, 


and mothers, their moral character may be 


eſtimated by their manner of fulfilling thoſe 

ſimple duties; but the end, the grand end of 
their exertions ſhould be to unfold their owt1i 
faculties and acquire the dignity of conſcious 
virtue. They may try to render their road 
pleaſant.; but ought never to forget, in com- 
mon with man, that life yields not the feli- 
city which can fatisfy an immortal ſoul. I 
do not mean to inſinuate, that either ſex 


ſhould be ſo loſt in abſtract reflections or diſ- 


tant views, as to forget the affections and 
duties that lie before them, and are, in truth, 
the means appointed to produce the fruit of 
life; on the contrary, I would warmly re- 
commend them, even while I aſſert, that they 
afford moft ſatisfaction when they are conſi- 
dered in their true ſubordinate light. 
Probably the prevailing opinion, that wo- 
man was created for man, may have taken . 

its 


” 
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its 105 from Moſes's poetical ſtory; yet, as 
very few, it is preſumed, who have beſtowed 
any ſerious thought on the ſubject, ever ſup- 
poſed that Eve was, literally ſpeaking, one 
of Adam's ' ribs, the deduction muſt be al- 
| lowed to fall to the ground; or, only be ſo 
far admitted as it proves that man, from the 
remoteſt antiquity, found it convenient to 
exert his ſtrength to ſubjugate his compa- 
nion, and his invention to ſhew that the 
ought to have her neck bent under the yoke ; 
becauſe ſhe, as well as the brute creation, was 
created to do his pleaſure. 

Let it not be concluded that I with to in- 
vert the order of things; I have already 
granted, that, from the conſtitution of their 
bodies, men ſeem to be deſigned by Providence 
to attain a greater degree of virtue. I ſpeak 
collectively of the whole ſex ; but I fee not 
the ſhadow of a reaſon to conclude that their 

virtues ſhould differ in reſpect to their nature. 
| In fact, how can they, if virtue has only one 
eternal ſtandard? I muſt therefore, if I reafon 
eonſequentially, as ſtrenuouſly maintain that 
they have' the ſame fimple NIE as that 
er is a GOd. 
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It follows then that cunning ſhould. not 
be oppoſed to wiſdom, little cares to great 
exertions, nor inſipid ſoftneſs, varniſhed over 
with the name of gentleneſs, to that forti- 


tude which grand views alone can inſpire. 
I T ſhall be told that woman would then loſe 


many of her peculiar graces, and the opinion 


of a well known poet might be quoted to re- 
fute my unqualified aſſertion. For Pope has 
al, in the name of the whole male ſex, 


© Yet u ne'er 0 ſure our paſſion to create, 


© As when ſhe a the brink of all we hate. 
A 


In what boht this {ally places men and 
8 ſhall leave to the judicious to de- 
termine; meanwhile I ſhall' content myſelf 
with obſerving, that I cannot diſcover why, 
unleſs they are mortal, females ſhould al- 
ways be degraded by being made IN 


to love or luſt; 


To ſpeak diſreſpectfully aa ee 18, I 1 
high treaſon againſt ſentiment and fine feel- 
ings ; but I wiſh to ſpeak the ſimple language 
of truth, and rather to addreſs the head than 
the heart. To endeavour to reaſon love out 


of the world, would be to out Quixote Cers 
vantes, 
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vantes, and equally offend againſt common 
ſenſe ;. but an endeavour to reſtrain this tumul- 
tuous paſſion, and to prove that it ſhould not 
be allowed to dethrone ſuperior powers, or to 
uſurp the ſceptre which the underſtanding 
ſhould ever coolly wield, appears leſs wild. 
Youth is the ſeaſon for love in both ſexes; 
but in thoſe days of thoughtleſs enjoyment 
proviſion ſhould: be made for the more im- 
portant years of life, when reflection takes 
place of ſenſation. But Rouſſeau, and moſt 
of the male writers Who- have followed his 
ſteps, haye warmly inculcated that the whole 
tendency of female education ought to, be 
directed to one point : to tender them | 
pleaſing. /; 12 x% trio $03 vdbomy 
Let me BIS with the ſoppartess of this 
opinion who. haye any knowledge: of human 
nature, do! they imagine that / trarriage cam 
eradicate the hahitude of life? The Woman 
who has only been taught to pleaſe will; ſoon 
find that her charms are oblique ſunbeams, 
and that they cannot have much effect on 
her huſband's heart when they are ſeen every 
day, when the ſummer. is paſſed and gone. 
Will ſhe then have ſufficient native energy to | 
look into herſelf for comfort, and :cyltivate | 
"2 her 1 
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0.0: 1K her dormant faculties? or, is it not more 
147 rational to expect that ſhe will try to pleaſe 
$4148 other men; and; in the emotions raiſed by 
15 "hl | the: expectation of- NEW conqueſts; 'endeayour 
"$174 to forget the mortiſication her love or pride 
1. has received? When the huſband. ceaſes. to 
{$111.38 be a lover and the time will inevitably come, 
26108} her deſite of pleaſing will then grow lauguid, 
0. or become a ſpring of bitterneſs; and love, 
ö YR: j | perhaps, the moſt evaneſcent of all nn; 
Flt gives place to jealouſy or vanity. '' #7 
Whit an "I now ſpeak of women who are ethical by 
l ptiutiple or prejudice ; ſuch women, though 
I they would ſhrink from au intrigue with real 
a bhorrence, yet; nevertheleſs, with to be coti- 
F 1 | þ j vinced by the homage of gallantry that they are 
11 cruelly: neglected by: their huſbands z/ or, days 
11060 | and Weeks ars ſpent in dreaming of the happi- 
Aue ebene 
i w: undermined and the ſpirits broken by diſ- 
1 content. How then can the great art of 
(ET RB pleaſing be ſuch a neceffary ftudy?! it is only 
167 uſeful to a miſtreſs; the chaſte: wife; and 
66 | ſfſerious mother, ſhould only conſider her power 
9 4 to pleaſe as the poliſh of her virtues, and the 
140 | affection of her huſband as one of the com- 
. forts that render her taſk leſs difficult and 
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her life happier.— But, whether the be loved 
or neglected, her firſt, with ſhould be to make 
herſelf reſpectable, and not to rely for all her 
happineſs on a being ſubjed.. to like infirmi- 
ties with herſellff. 5 
The amiable Dr. ton fell into a r Gini 
lar error. I reſpect his heart; but entirely 
diſapprove of his celebrated Legacy to his 
Daughters. | 
He adviſes them to F * a ls for b 
dr eſs, becauſe a fondneſs for dreſs, he aſſerts, 
is natural to them. I am unable to compre- 
hend what either he or Rouſſeau mean, when : 
they frequently uſe this indefinite term. If 
they told us that in a pre-exiſtent ſtate tha _ 
ſoul, was fond of drels, and brought this ineli- 1 
nation wih it into a new body, I ſhould 
liſten to them with a half ſmile, as I often do 
when I hear a rant about innate elegance. 
But if he only meant to ſay that the exerciſe 
of the faculties will produce this fondneſs— 
I deny it.—It is not natural; but ariſes, like 
falſe ambition in men, from a love of power. 
Dr. Gregory goes much further; he ac- 
tually recommends diſſimulation, and adviſes | 
an innocent girl to give the lie to her feelings, 
and not dance with ſpirit, when gaiety of 
E 3 | heart 
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heart be make her feet eloquent without 
making her geſtures immodeſt. In the name 
of truth and common ſenſe, why ſhould not 
one woman acknowledge that ſhe can take 
more exerciſe than hers ? or, in other 
words, that the has a ſound conſtitution ; and 
why, to damp innocent vivacity, is ſhe darkly 
to be told that men will draw conclufions 
which ſhe little thinks of? Let the libertine 
iN draw what inference he pleaſes ; but, 1 hope, 
1 | that no ſenſible mother will reſtrain the natural 
ma frankneſs of youth by inſtilling ſuch indecent 
W. cautions. Out of the abunllande of the heart 
b li WI the mouth ſpeaketh; and a wiſer than Solo- 
11 mon hath ſaid, that the heart ſhould be made | 
„ clean, and not trivial ceremonies obſerved, 
0 which it is not very difficult to falfil with 
„ ” 1 exactneſs when v vice reigus in the 
10 Wees ought to endeavour to purify their 
0 i 1! 8 hi ; but can they do ſo when their uncul- 

1 tivated underſtandings make them entirely 
| dependent on their ſenſes for employment and 
| 
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. amuſement, when no noble purſuit ſets them 
1 above the little vanities of the day, or enables 
WE - them to curb the wild emotions that agitate 
wn 2 reed over which every paſſing breeze has 
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power? To gain the affections of a virtuous 
man is affectation neceſſary ? Nature has 
given woman a weaker frame than man; but, 
to enſure her huſband's affections, muſt a wife, 
who by the exerciſe of her mind and body 
whilſt ſhe was diſcharging the duties of a 
daughter, wife, and mother, has allowed her 
conſtitution to retain its natural ſtrength, and 
her ner ves a healthy tone, is ſhe, I fas to con- 
deſcend to uſe art and feign a ſickly delicacy in 
order to ſecure her huſband's affection? Weak- 
neſs may excite tenderneſs, and gratify the ar- 
rogant pride of man; but the lordly careſſes 
of a protector will not gratify a noble mind 
that pants for, and deſerves to be reſpected. 
Fondneſs is a poor ſubſtitute for friendſhip! 
In a ſeraglio, 1 grant, that all theſe arts 
are neceflary ; the epicure muſt have his pa- 
late tickled, or he will ſink into apathy ; but 
have women ſo little ambition as to be ſatiſ- 
fied with ſuch a condition? Can they ſupinely 
dream life away in the lap of pleaſure, or the 
languor of wearineſs, rather than aſſert their 
claim to purſue reaſonable pleaſures and render 
themſelves conſpicuous by practiſing the vir- 
tues which dignify mankind? Surely ſhe has 
not an immortal ſoul who can loiter life away 
E 4 ä ; 
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merely employed to adorn, her perſon, r 
ſhe may amuſe the languid hours, and alten 
the cares of a fellow - creature who is willing 
to be enlivened by her ſmiles and tricks, 
when the ſerious buſineſs of life is over. 
Beſides, the woman who ſtrengthens her 


body and exerciſes her mind will, by manag- 


ing her family and practiſing various virtues, 
become the friend, and not the humble de- 
pendent of her huſband, and if ſhe deſerves 
his regard by poſſeſſing ſuch ſubſtantia] qua- 
lities, ſhe will not find it neceſſary to conceal 
her affection, nor to pretend to an unnatural 
coldneſs of conſtitution to excite her huſband's 
paſſions. ' In fact, if we revert to hiſtory, we 
ſhall find that the women who have diſtin» . 
guiſhed themſelyes have neither been the moſt 
beautiful nor the moſt gentle of their ſex, 
Nature, or, to ſpeak with ſtrict propriety, 
God, has made all things right; but man has 
ſought him out many inventions to mar the 
work. I now allude to that part of Dr. Gre- 
gory's treatiſe, where he adviſes a wife never 
to let her huſband know the extent of her 
ſenſibility or affection. Voluptuous precau · 
tion, and as ineffectual as abſurd.— Love, 


| ho its very ature, 1 be tranſitory. To 


ſeek 
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ſeek for a ſecret that would render it con- 
ſtant, would be as wild a fearch as for the 
philoſopher's ſtone, or the grand panacea : 
and the diſcovery would be equally uſeleſs, 
or rather pernicious, to mankind. The moſt 
holy band of ſociety is friendſhip. It has been 
well faid, by a ſhrewd fatiriſt, ** that Te as 
true love is, true friendſhip is ſtill rarer,” | 

This is an obvious truth, and the cauſe 
not lyin g deep, will not elude a ſlight glance 
of inquiry. 

Love, the common paſſion, in which 
chance and ſenſation take place of choice and 
reaſon, is, in ſome degree, felt by the maſs 
of mankind; for it is not neceſſary to ſpeak, 
at preſent, of the emotions that riſe above or 
fink below love. This paſſion, naturally in- | 
creaſed by ſuſpenſe and difficulties, draws 
the mind out of its accuſtomed ſtate, and ex- 
alts the affections; but the ſecurity of mar- 
riage, allowing the fever of love to ſubſide, a 
healthy temperature is thought inſipid, only 
by thoſe who have not ſufficient intellect 
to ſubſtitute the calm tenderneſs of friend- 
ſhip, the confidence of reſpect, inſtead of 
blind admiration, and the ſenſual emotions 
of fondneſs. 
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This i is, muſt be, the courſe of nature: 
—friendſhip or indifference inevitably ſuc- 
ceeds love, —And this conſtitution ſeems per- 
fectly to harmonize with the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment which prevails in the moral world. 
Paſſions are ſpurs to action, and open the 


mind; but they ſink into mere appetites, be- 


come a perſonal and momentary gratification, 
when the object 1s gained, and the fatisfied 
mind reſts in enjoyment. The man who 


had ſome virtue whilſt he was ſtruggling for 
a crown, often becomes a voluptuous tyrant 


when it graces his brow; and, when the 
lover i is not loſt in the huſband, the datard, 


a prey to childiſh caprices, and fond jealou- 


ſies, neglects the ſerious duties of life, and 
the Mie which ould excite confidence in 


his children are Javiſhed on the Nd ada 


child, his wife. 
In order to fulfil the Juties of life, od to 
be able to purſue with yigour the various em- 


ployments which form the moral character, a 


maſter and miſtreſs of a family ought not to 
continue to love each other with paſſion. TI 


mean to ſay, that they ought not to indulge 


thoſe emotions which diſturb the order of 
e. and engroſs the thoughts that ſhould, 
be 
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be 'otherwiſe employed. The mind that has 
never been, engroſſed by one object wants 
vigour—if it can long be ſo, it is weak. _ - 
A miſtaken education, a narrow, unculti- 
vated mind, and many ſexual prejudices, tend 
to make women more conſtant than men; 
but, for the preſent, I ſhall not touch on this 
branch of the ſubject. I will go fill further, 
and advance,. without dreaming of a paradox, 
that an unhappy marriage is often very advan- 
tageous to a family, and that the neglected 
wife is, in general, the beſt ak 4 A nd 
this would aol always be the conſequence 
if the female mind was. more enlarged: for, 
it ſeems to be the common diſpenſation of © 
Providence, that what we gain in preſent en- 
joyment ſhould. be deducted from the treaſure” 
of life, experience; and that when we-are 
gathering the flowers of the day and revelling 
in pleaſure, the ſolid fruit of toil and wiſdom 
ſhould not he caught at the ſame time. The 
way lies before us, we muſt turn to the right 
or left; and he who will paſs life away in 
bounding from one pleaſure to another, muſt 
not complain if he neither acquires wiſdom 
nor r reſpectability of character. 
| | Suppoſingy 
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Suppoſing, for a moment, that the ſoul is 
not immortal, and that man was only created 
for the preſent ſcene,—I think we ſhould 
have reaſon to complain that love, infantine 
fondneſs, ever grew inſipid and palled upon 
the ſenſe. Let us eat, drink, and love, for 
to-morrow we die, would be, in fact, the 
language of reaſon, the morality: of life; and 
who but a fool would part with a reality for a 
fleeting ſhadow? But, if awed by obſerving 
the improvable powers of the mind, we diſ- 
dain to-confine our wiſhes or thoughts to ſuch 
| a comparatively mean field of action; that 
only appears grand and important, as it is 
connected with a boundleſs proſpe& and ſub- 
lime hopes, what neceſſity is there for falſe 
hood in conduct, and why muſt the ſacred 
majeſty of truth be violated to detain a de- 
ceitful good that ſaps the very foundation of 
virtue? Why muſt the female mind bo tainted 
by coquetiſh arts to gratify the ſenſualiſt, and 
prevent love from ſubſiding into friendſhip, 
of compaſſionate tenderneſs, when there: are 
not qualities on which friendſhip can be built ? 
Let the honeſt heart ſhew itſelf, and reaſon 
et He to ſubmit” to necellity ; - or, let 
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the dignified: purſuit of virtue and knowledge 
raiſe the mind above thoſe. emotions which 
rather imbitter than ſweeten the cup af life, 
when they are not * my n 
bounds. 
1 do not mean to aids: to 5 romantic 
paſſion, which is the concomitant. of genius. 
— Who can clip its wing? But that grand 
paſſion hot proportioned to the puny enjoy- 
ments of life, is only true to the ſentiment, 
and feeds on itſelf. The paſſions which have 
been celebrated: for their durability have al- 
- ways been unfortunate. They have acquired 
ſtrength by abſence and conſtitutional me- 
lancholy.— The fancy has hovered round 
a. form of beauty. dimly ſoen but familiarity 
might have turned admiration into diſguſt ; 
or, at leaſt, into indifference, and allowed 
the imagination leiſure to ſtart freſh game. 
With perfect propriety, . according to this 
view of things, does Rouſſeau make the mil. - 
treſs of his ſoul, Eloiſa, love St. Preux, 
when life was fading before her; but this is 

no proof of the immortality of the paſſion. 
Of the ſame complexion. is Dr. Gregory's 
advice reſpecting delicacy of ſentiment, which 
he adviſes a woman not to acquire, it ſhe has 
determined to marry. This determination, 
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whwever; perfectly conſiſtent with his former 
advice, he calls indelicate, and earneſtly per- 
ſuades his daughters to conceal it, though it 
ma govern their conduct: as if it were in- 
delicate to have the common PRES of hu- 
man nature. '' > | 
Noble morality ! * t ſtent wich the 
cautious prudence of a little foul that cannet 
extend its views beyond the preſent minute di- 
viſion of exiſtence. If all the faculties of wo- 
man's mind are only to be cultivated as they 
refpe& her dependence on man; if, when ſhe 
obtains a huſband ſhe has arrived at her goal, 
and meanly proud is ſatisfied with ſuch a paltry 
crown, tet her grovel contentedly, ſcarcely 
raiſed by her employments above the animal 
kingdom; but, if the is ſtruggling for the 
prize of her high calling, let her cultivate 
her underſtanding without ſtopping to con- 
fider what character the huſband may have 
whom ſhe is deſtined to marry. Let her 
only determine, without being too anxious 
about preſent happineſs, to acquire the qua- 
lities that ennoble a rational being, and a 
rough inelegant huſband may ſhock her taſte 
without deſtroying her peace of mind. She 
will not model her foul to ſuit the frailties of 


: {3 
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her companion, but to bear with them: his 
character may be a trial, but not an W 
ment to virtue. 

If Dr. 9 bed bis ee to 
romantic expectations of conſtant love and 
congenial feelings, he ſhould have recollected 
that experience will baniſh what advice can ne- 
ver make us ceaſe'to with for, when the ima- 
gination'is kept alive at the expence of reaſon. 

I own it frequently happens that wo- 
men who have foſtered a romantic unnatural 
delicacy of feeling, waſte their * lives in 1ma- 
gining how happy they ſhould have been with 
a huſband who could love them with a fervid 
increaſing affection every day, and all day. 
But they might as well pine married as fingle 
—and would not be a jot more unhappy with 
a bad huſband than longing for a good one. 
That a proper education; or, to ſpeak with 
more preciſion, a well ſtored mind, would 
enable a woman to ſupport a ſingle life with 
dignity, I grant; but that ſhe ſhould avoid 
cultivating her taſte, leſt her huſband: ſhould 
occaſionally ſhock it, is quitting a ſubſtance 
for a ſhadow. To ſay the truth, I do not 
know of what uſe is an improved taſte, if 


For example, the herd of noveliſts. 
the 
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4 


the individual is 156 rendered more. ide 


pendent of the caſualties of life 3 if new 
ſources of enjoyment, only dependent on the 


ſolitary operations of the mind, are not opened. 
People of taſte, married or ſingle, without 
diſtinction, will ever be diſguſted by various 
things that touch not leſs obſerving minds. 


On this concluſion, the argument maſt not 


be allowed to hinge; but in the whole ſum 
of enjoyment is taſte to be denominated a 
. og 35 | 

The queſtion i is, . it procures 5 moſt 
pain or pleaſure? The anſwer will decide 
the propriety of Dr. Gregory's advice, and 


ſhew how abſurd and tyrannic it is thus to lay 
down a. fyſtem of ſlavery; or to attempt to 


educate moral beings: by any other rules than 
thoſe, deduced. from pure reaſon, pak pf 
to the whole ſpecie. 

Gentleneſs of manners, denden and 
long-luffering, are ſuch amiable  Godlike | 
qualities, that in ſublime poet; > rains the 
Deity has been inveſted with them; and, 
perhaps, no repreſentation of his goodneſs ſo 
ſtrongly faſtens on the human. affections as 
thoſe that repreſent him Abunda ant in mercy 
and . to pardon. - Gentleneß, conſi- 

- tidered- 
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gered 3 in this point of view, bears on its front 
all the characteriſtics of grandeur, combined 
with the winning graces of condeſcenſion; but 
what a different aſpect it aſſumes when it is 
the ſubmiſſive demeanour of dependence, the 
ſupport of weakneſs that loves, becauſe it 
wants protection; and is forbearing, becauſe it 
muſt filently endure injuries; ſmiling under 
the laſh at which it dare not ſnarl. Abject as this 
picture appears, it is the portrait of an accom - 
pliſhed woman, according to the received 
opinion of female excellence, ſeparated by 
ſpecious reaſoners from human excellence. 


Or, they * kindly. reſtore the rib, and make 


one moral being of a man and woman; not for- 
getting to give her all the ſubmiſſive charms.” 


How women are to exiſt in that ſtate where 
there is to be-neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, we are not told. For though mo- 
raliſts have agreed that the tenor of life ſeems 
to prove that man is prepared by various cir- - 


cumſtances for a future ſtate, they conſtantly 
_ concur in adviſing woman only to provide for 


the preſent. Gentleneſs, docility, and a ſpa- 


niel-like affection are, on this ground, con- 
ſiſtently recommended as the cardinal virtues 


* Vide Rouſſeau, and Swedenborg, 
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of the ſex; 
economy of nature, one writer has declared 
that it is maſculine for a woman to be melan- 


broad baſis is ſtrictly philoſophical. 
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and, diſregarding the arbitrary 


choly. She was created to be the toy of 


man, his rattle, and it muſt jingle imchis ears 


whenever, diſmiſſiug reaſon, he chooſes to 
be amuted.- 15 x. Fever gm 

To recommend Pentkettefb, indeed, on a 
A frail 
being ſhould labour to be gentle. But when 
Webesranee confounds right and Wrong, it 
ceaſes to be a virtue; and, however conve- 
nient it may be found in a companion that 
companion will ever be conſidered as an infe- 
rior, and only inſpire a vapid tenderneſs, which 
eafily degenerates into contempt. Still, if 
advice 69810 really make a being gentle, 
whoſe natural diſpoſition admitted not of 


ſuch a fine poliſh, ſomething towards 'the 


advancement of order would be attained; but 


if, as might quickly be demonſtrated, only af- 


fectation be produced by this indiſcriminate 

counſel, which throwsa ſtumbling-block inthe 
way of gradual improvement, and true melio- 
ration of temper, the tex is not much benefit- 
ed by ſacrificing ſolid virtues to the attainment 
of ſuperficial gra ces, though for a few years 
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they may e we nn, regal 
ſway. 
As a Warn 1 WR a APY 
the plauſible epithets which men uſe to ſoften 
their inſults; and, as a moraliſt, -I aſk what 
is meant by ſuch heterogeneous affociations, 
as fair defects, amiable weakneſſes, &c.? 
If there is but one criterion of morals, but one 
archetype for man, women appear to be ſuſ- 
pended by deſtiny, according to the vulgar tale 
of Mahomet's coffin; they have neither the 
unerring inſtinct of brutes, nor are allowed 
to fix the eye of reaſon on a perfect model. 
They were made to be loved, and muſt not 
aim at reſpect, leſt they ſhould be bunted out 
of ſociety as maſculine. | 
But to view the ſubject i in Pane = 8 of 
view. Do paſſive indolent women make the 
beſt wives? Confining our diſcuſſion to the 
preſent moment of exiſtence, let us ſee how 
ſuch weak creatures perform their. part ? Do 
the women who, by the attainment. of a few 
ſuperficial accompliſhments, have ſtrengthened 
the prevailing prejudice, merely contribute to 
the happineſs of their huſbands? Do they diſ- 
play their charms merely to amuſe them? 
And have women, Who have early imbibed 
"© 4 - Notions. 
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notions of paſlive obedience, ſufficient cha- 
racter to manage a family or educate children? 
So far from it, that, after ſurveying the hiſ- 
tory of woman, I cannot help, agreeing with 
the ſevereſt ſatiriſt, conſidering the ſex as 
the weakeſt as well as the not oppreſſed 
half of the ſpecies. What does hiſtory diſ- 
cloſe but marks of inferiority, and how few 
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women have emancipated themſelves from 


the galling yoke of ſovereign man?: —80 few, 
that the exceptions remind me of an ingeni- 
ous conjecture reſpecting Newton: that he 
was probably a being of a ſuperior order, ac- 
eidentally caged in a human body. In the 
fame ſtyle I have been led to imagine that the 
few extraordinary women who have ruſhed 


in eccentrical directions out of the orbit pre- 


ſcribed to their ſex, were male ſpirited, con- 
fined by miſtake in a female frame. But if 
it be not philoſophical to think of ſex when 
the ſoul is mentioned, the inferiority muſt 


depend on the organs; or the heavenly fire, 


which is to ferment the clay, is not given in 
_ portions. - 

But avoiding, as 1 7 8 * 
any direct compariſon of the two ſexes, 2 
lectively, or frankly acknowledging the in- 
ln 4 feriority , 
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feriority of woman, according to the preſent 
appearance of things, I ſhall only infiſt that 
men have increaſed that inferiority till wo- 
men are almoſt ſunk below the ſtandard of 
rational creatures. Let their faculties have 
room to unfold, and their virtues to gain 


ſtrength, and then determine where the 


whole ſex muſt ſtand in the intellectual ſcale. 


Pet let it be remembered, that for a ſmall 


number of diſtinguiſhed women I do not aſk 
a place. 

It is difficult for us purblind mortals to fi 
to what height human diſcoveries and im- 
provements may arrive when the gloom of deſ- 
potiſm ſubſides, which makes us ſtumble at 


every ſtep; but, when morality ſhall be ſet- | 


tled on a more ſolid. baſis, then, without be- 
ing gifted with a prophetic ſpirit, I will ven- 
ture to predict that woman wall be either the 


friend or ſlave of man. We ſhall not, as at 


preſent, doubt whether ſhe is a moral agent, 
or the link which unites man with brutes. 
But, ſhould it then appear, that like the 
brutes they were principally created for the 
uſe of man, he will let them patiently bite 
the bridle, and not mock them with empty 
Pony ; or, ſhould their rationality be proved, 
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he will not impede their improvement merely 


to gratify his ſenſual appetites. He will not, 


with all the graces of rhetoric, adviſe them to 
ſubmit implicitly their underſtanding to the 
guidance of man. He will not, when he 
treats of the education of women, aſſert that 
they ought never to have the free uſe of rea- 
ſon, nor would he recommend cunning and 
diſſimulation to beings who are acquiring, in 
like manner as himſelf, the "virtues of hu- 
manity. | | 

Surely there can be but one rule of right, 
if morality has an eternal foundation, and 
whoever ſacrifices virtue, ſtrictly ſo called, 
to preſent convenience, or whoſe duty it 1s to 
act in ſuch a manner, lives only for the paſſ- 
ing day, and cannot be an we Ely 
creature. 

The poet than: ſhould have dropped his 


ſneer when he ſays, 


« If weak women go aftray, 
*The ſtars are more in fault than they.“ 


For that thor are- wi by the 1 
chain of deſtiny is moſt certain, if it be proved 
that they are never to exerciſe their own rea- 
ſon, never to be independent, neyer to riſe 
above 
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8 opinion, or to feel the dignity of a 

rational will that only bows to God, and often 
forgets that the univerſe contains any being 
but itſelf and the model of perfection to 
which its ardent gaze is turned, to adore attri- 
butes that, ſoftened into virtues, may be imi- 
tated in kind, though the degree overwhelms 
the enraptured mind. 

If, I fay, for 1 would not ne by de- 
clamation when Reaſon offers her ſober light, 
if they are really capable of acting like rational 
creatures, let them not be treated like ſlaves; 
or, like the brutes who are dependent on the 
reaſon of man, when they aſſociate with him z 
but cultivate their minds, give them the ſa- 
lutary, ſublime curb of principle, and let them 
attain conſcious dignity by feeling themſelves 
only dependent on God. Teach them, in 
common with man, to ſubmit to neceſſity, 
inſtead of giving, to render them more pleaſ- 
ing, a ſex to morals. 

Further, ſhould experience prove * they 
cannot. attain the ſame degree of itrength of 
mind, perſeverance, and fortitude, let their 
virtues be the fame in kind, though they may 
vainly ftrugele for the ſame Jogred't ; and the 
ſuperiority c of man will be equally clear, if not 

F 4 clearer ; z 
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clearer; and truth, as it is a ſimple principle, 
which admits of no modification, would be 
common ta both. Nay, the order of ſociety 


as it is at preſent regulated would not be in- 


verted, for woman would then only have the 
rank that reaſon aſſigned her, and arts could 
not be practiſed to bring the balance * 
much leſs to turn it. 

. Theſe may be termed Utopian 8 — 
Thanks to that Being who impreſſed them 
on my foul, and gave me ſufficient ſtrength 
of mind to 3 to exert my own reaſon, till, 
becoming dependent only on him for the 7 | 


port of my virtue, I view, with indignation, 


the miſtaken notions that enſlaye my ſex. 
I loye man as my fellow; but his ſcepter, 
real, or uſurped, extends not to me, unleſs 
the reaſon of an individual demands my ho- 
mage; and even then the ſubmiſſion is to rea- 
fon, and not to man. In fact, the conduct of 
an accountable being muſt be regulated by the 
operations of its own reaſon; or on what 
foundation reſts the throne of God? | 
It appears to me neceſſary to dwell on theſe 
obvious truths, becauſe females have been 
inſulated, as 1t were; and, while they have 
been ee of the virtues that ſhould. clothe ö 
humanity, 
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humanity, they have been decked with artifie 
cial graces that enable them to exerciſe a ſhort» 
lived tyranny. Love, in their boſoms, taking 
place of every nobler paſſion, their ſole ambi- 
tion is to be fair, to raiſe emotion inſtead of 
inſpiring reſpect; and this ignoble defire, like 

the ſervility in abſolute monarchies, deſtroys 
| all ſtrength of character. Liberty is the mo- 5 
ther of virtue, and if women are, by their 
very conſtitution, ſlaves, and not allowed to 
breathe the ſharp invigorating air of free- 
dom, they muſt ever languiſh like exotics, 
and be reckoned beautiful flaws in nature 4 


let it alſo be n that wy are the 


only flaw, 

As to the argument ofthis the ſubjee: 
tion in which the ſex has ever been held, it 
retorts on man. The many have always been 
enthralled by the few ; and monſters, who 
ſcarcely have ſhewn any difcernment of hu+ 
man excellence, have tyrannized over thou- 
lands of their fellow creatures. Why have 
men of ſuperiour endowments ſubmitted to 
ſuch degradation ? For, is it not univerſally 
acknowledged that kings, viewed collectively, 
have ever been inferior, in abilities and virtue, 
to the fame number of men taken from the 

| common, 
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74 
common maſs of mankind—yet, have they 
not, and are they not ſtill treated with a de- 
gree of reverence that is an inſult to reaſon? 
China is not the only country where a living 
man has been made a God. Men have ſub- 
mitted to ſuperiour ſtrength to enjoy with 
impunity the pleaſure of the moment — u- 
men have only done the ſame, and therefore 
till it is proved that the courtier, who ſer- 


\ 


vilely reſigns the birthright of a man, is not 
a moral agent, it cannot be demonſtrated that 


woman is effentially inferior to man becauſe 
ſhe has always been ſubjugated. | 

Brutal force has hitherto governed the 
world, and that the ſcience of elites is in 
its infancy, is evident from philoſophers ſcru- 
pling to give the knowledge moſt uſeful to 
man that determinate eee 

I ſhall not purſue this argument any fur- 
ther than to eſtabliſh an obvious inference, 
that as ſound politics diffuſe liberty, man- 
kind, including woman, will become mg 
wiſe and virtuous. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


6 Boprx v ſtrength from being the diſtinction 


of heroes 18 now ſunk into ſuch unmerited 
contempt, that men, as well as women, ſeem 
to think it unneceſſary: the latter, as it takes 
from their feminine graces, and from that 
lovely weakneſs, the ſource of their undue 
power; and the former, becauſe it appears 
inimical with the character of a gentleman. 

That they have both by departing from 
one extreme run into another, may eaſily be 
proved; but firſt it may be proper to obſerve, 
that a vulgar error has obtained a degree of 
credit, which has given force to a falſe con- 


cluſion, in which an effect has been miſtaken 
for a cauſe. 1 


People of genius have, very frequently, 
impaired their conſtitutions by ſtudy or care- 


| leſs inattention to their health, and the vio- 


lence of their paſſions bearing a proportion to 


the he ans of their intellects, the ſword's de- 
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ſtroying the ſcabbard has become almoſt pro- 
_ verbial, and ſuperficial obſervers have inferred 
from thence, that men of genius have com- 
monly weak, or, to uſe a more faſhionable 
phraſe, delicate conſtitutions. Yet the con- 
trary, I believe, will appear to be the fact; 
for, on diligent inquiry, I find that ſtrength 
of mind hos. in moſt caſes, been accompanied 
by ſuperior ſtrength of body,—natural ſound- 
neſs of conſtitution, - not that robuſt tone 
of nerves and vigour of muſcles, which ariſe 
from bodily labour, when' the mind is qui- 
eſcent, or only directs the hands. 

Dr. Prieſtley has remarked, in the pre- 
face to his biographical chart, that the ma- 
jority of great men have lived beyond forty- 
five. And, conſidering the thoughtleſs man- 
ner in whieh they have laviſhed their ſtrength, 
when inveſtigating a favourite ſcience they 
have waſted the lamp of life, forgetful of the 
midnight hour ; or, when, loſt in poetic 
dreams, fancy has peopled the ſcene, and the 
ſoul has been diſturbed, till it ſhook the con- 
ſtitution, by the paſſions that meditation had 
raiſed ; whoſe objects, the baſeleſs fabric of a 
viſion, faded before the exhauſted eye, they 
mult haye had! frames. Shak ſpeare never 


gra} ped 
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graſped the airy dagger with a nerveleſs hand, 
nor did Milton tremble when he led Satan 
far from the confines of his dreary priſon.— 
Theſe were not the ravings of imbecility, the 
ſickly effuſions of diſtempered brains; but 
the exuberance of fancy, that * in a fine 
phrenzy* wandering, was not continually re- 
minded of its material ſhackles. 

I am aware that this argument would carry 
me further than it may be ſuppoſed I with to 
go; but I follow truth, and, ſtill adhering to 
my firſt poſition, I will allow that bodily 
ſtrength ſeems to give man a natural ſupe- 
riority over woman; and this is the only ſo- 
lid bafis on which the ſuperiority of the ſex 
can be built. But I ftill infiſt, that not 
only the virtue, but the #now/edge of the 
two ſexes ſhould be the ſame in nature, if 
not in degree, and that women, conſidered not 
only as moral, but rational creatures, ought 
to endeavour to acquire human virtues (or 
perfections) by the /ame means as men, 
inſtead of being educated like a fanciful kind 
of half being one bg * s wild chi- 


meras * 5 
1 2 3 But 
Mr 8 into abſtract and ſpeculative truths, the prin- 
5 "OM and axioms of ſciences, in ſhort, every thing which 
| ” © tends 


— —— ——— 
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But, if ſtrength of body be, with ſome 
ſhew of reaſon, "the boaſt of men, why are 


women ſo infatuated as to be proud of a de- 
feet? 


© tends to 1 our ideas; i is not the proper province of 
© women ; their ſtudies ſhould be relative to points of prac- 
< tice; it belongs to them to apply thoſe principles which 
© men have. diſcovered; and it is their part to make obſer= 
© vations, which direct men to the eſtabliſhment of general 
© principles. All the ideas of women, which have not the 
© immediate tendency to points of duty, ſhould be directed 
© to the ſtudy of men, and to the attainment of thoſe agree- 

© able accompliſhments which have taſte for their object; 
© for as to works of genius, they are beyond their capa- 
<city ; neither have they ſufficient preciſion or power of 
© attention to ſucceed in ſciences which require accuracy: 
and as to phyſical knowledge, it belongs to thoſe only 
© who are moſt active, moſt inquiſitive; who comprehend 
© the greateſt variety of objects: in ſhort, it belongs to 
© thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt powers, and who exerciſe 
© them moſt, to judge of the relations between ſeuſible 
© beings and the laws of nature. A woman who is natu- 

© rally weak, and does not carry her ideas to any great ex- 
© tent, knows how to judge and make a proper eſtimate of 
© thoſe movements which the ſets to work, in order to aid 

| © her weakneſs; and theſe movements are the paſſions of 
| © men, The mechaniſm ſhe employs is much more power- 
b | © ful than ours; for all her levers move the human heart. 
She muſt have the ſkill to incline us to do every thing 
© which her ſex will not enable her to do of herſelf, and 
« which is neceſſary or agreeable to her; therefore ſhe 


b © ought to ſtudy the mind of man thoroughly, not the mind 
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defect? Rouſſeau has furniſhed them with 2 
plauſible excuſe, which could only have oc 
curred to a man, whoſe imagination had been 
allowed to run wild, and refine on the im- 
preſſions made by exquiſite ſenſes; that 
they might, forſooth, have a pretext for 
yielding to a natural 7 without n 


of man in 3 abſtracted, but the Ain e of hots 
men to whom ſhe 1s {ubjedt, either by the laws of her 
country or by the force of opinion. She ſhould learn to 
penetrate into their real ſentiments ſrom their converſa- 
tion, their actions, their looks, and geſtures. She ſhould 
alſo have the art, by her own converſation, actions, 
looks, and geſtures, to communicate thoſe ſentiments 
which are agreeable to them, without ſeeming to intend 
it. Men will argue more philoſophically about the bt- 
man heart; but women will read the heart of man better 
than they, It belongs to women, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, to form an experimental morality, and to 
teduce the ſtudy of man to a ſyſtem. Women have moſt 
wit, men have moſt genius; women obſerve,” men rea- 
* ſon: from the cohcurrence of both we derive the cleareſt 
© light and the moſt perfect knowledge, which the human 
© mind is, of itſelf, capable of attaining.” In one word, 
from hence we acquire the moſt intimate acquaintance, 
both with ourſelves and others, of which our nature is ca- 
©. pable ; and it is thus that art has a conſtant tendency to 
perfect thoſe endowments which my has beſtowed, — 
© The world is the book of women.” Rouſſeau” s Emilius. 
1 hope my readers ſtill remember the compariſon, which [ 
have brought * . women 111 offcets. | 
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ing a romantic ſpecies of modeſty, which 


gratifies the pride and libertiniſm of man. 


Women, deluded by theſe ſentiments, ſome- 
times boaſt of their weakneſs, cunningly ob- 
taining power by playing on the weakneſs 
of men; and they may well glory in their 


illicit ſway, for, like Turkiſh baſhaws, they 


have more real power than their maſters 4 
but virtue is ſacrificed to temporary gratifica- 
tions, and the reſpectability of life to the 
triumph of an hour. | gg 
Women, as well as deſpots, be now, 
perhaps, more power than they would have 
if the world, divided and ſubdivided into 
kingdoms and families, was governed by 


laws deduced from the exerciſe of reaſon; 3 


but in obtaining it, to carry on the compa- 
riſon, their character is degraded, and licen- 


tiouſneſs ſpread through the whole aggregate 


of ſociety. | The many become pedeſtal vo 


the few. I, therefore, will venture to aſ- 
ſert, that till women are more rationally 
educated, the progreſs of human virtue and 
improvement in knowledge muſt receive con- 
tinual checks. And if it be granted that wo- 
man was not created merely to gratify the 
appetite of man, nor to be the upper ſervant, 
who — his meals and takes care of his 

' | linen, 
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linen, it muſt follow, that the firſt care of 
thoſe. mothers or fathers, who really attend 
to the education of females, ſhould be, if 


not to ſtrengthen the body, at leaſt, not to 
deſtroy the conſtitution by miſtaken notions 
of beauty and female excellence; nor ſhould 


girls ever be allowed to imbibe the pernicious 
notion that a defect can, by any chemical 


proceſs of reaſoning, become an excellence. 


In this reſpe&, I am happy to find, that the 
author of one. of the moſt inſtructive books, 
that our country has produced for children, 
coincides with me in opinion ; I ſhall quote 
his pertinent remarks to give the force of his 
reſpectable authority to reaſon F. 4 


* A reſpectable old man gives the following ſenſible ac- 


count of the method he purſued hen educating his daughter. 


© I endeavoured to give both to her mind and body a de- 

« gree of vigour, which is ſeldom found in the female ſex, 
© As ſoon as ſhe was ſufficiently advanced in ſtrength to be 
capable of the lighter labours of huſbandry and gardening, 
© I employed her as my ccnſtant companion. Selene, for 
© that was her name, ſoon acquired a dexterity in all theſe 
* ruſtic employments, which I conſidered with equal plea- 


© ſure and admiration, If women are in general feeble both - 
in body and mind, it ariſes leſs from nature than from edu- 


cation. We encourage a vicious indolence and inadtivity, 


© which we falſely call delicacy ; inſtead of hardening their 


z G © minds 


þ 
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But ſhould it be proved that woman is natu- 
rally weaker than man, from whence does it 
follow that it is natural for her to labour to be- 
| come ill weaker than nature intended her to 
1 1 Arguments of this caſt are an inſult to 


miads by the ſeverer principles of reaſon and philoſophy, 
| © we breed them to uſeleſs arts, which terminate in vanity 
it c and ſenſuality, , In moſt of the countries which I had 
5 | © viſt ted, they are taught nothing of an higher nature than a 
* < few modulations of the voice, or ufeleſs poſtures of the 
| © body ; their time is conſumed in ſloth or trifles, and 
| e trifles become the only purfuits capable of intereſting 
| them. We ſeem to forget, that it is upon the qualities 
© of the female ſex that our own domeſtic comforts and the 
c education of our children muſt depend. And what are the 
BY © comforts or the education which a race of beings, cor- 
l | 4. rupted from their infancy, and unacquainted with all the 
4 « duties of life, are fitted to beſtow ? To touch a muſical 
nn © inſtrument with uſeleſs ſkill, to exhibit their natural 
8 © or affected graces to the eyes of indolent and debauched 


1 young men, to diſſipate their huſband's patrimony in 
[| | © riotous and unneceſſary expences, theſe are the only arts 


j | © cultivated by women in moſt of the poliſhed nations I had 

1 © feen. And the conſequences are uniformly ſuch as may 

M | be expected to proceed from ſuch polluted ſources, 2 

© miſery and public ſervitude. 

| © But Selene's education was wi by different 
= ' © views, and gonducted upon ſeverer principles; if that 
< can be called ſeverity which opens the mind to a ſenſe of 
FJ moral and religious duties, and moſt eitel arms it 

N Y FN the inevitable evils of life.” 

= Mr. Day's — and Merton, Vol. II. 
Common 
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common ſenſe, and ſavour of paſſion. The 
diuine right of huſbands, like the divine right 
of kings, may, it is to be hoped, in this en- 
lightened age, be conteſted without danger, 
and; though conviction may not filence many 
boiſterous diſputants, yet, when any pre- 
vailing prejudice is attacked, the wiſe will 
conſider, and leave the narrow-· minded to rail 
with thoughtleſs vehemence at innovation. 
The mother, who withes to give true dig- 
nity of character to her daughter, muſt, re- 
gardleſs of the ſneers of ignorance, proceed 
on a plan diametrically oppoſite to that which 
Rouſſeau has recommended with all the de- 
luding charms of eloquence and philoſophical 
ſophiſtry : for his eloquence renders abſurdi- 
ties plauſible, and his dogmatic concluſions 
puzzle, without convincing, thoſe who have 
not ability to refute them. | DE” 
Throughout the whole animal kingdom 
every young creature requires almoſt conti- 
nual exerciſe, and the infancy of children, 
conformable to this intimation, ſhould be 
paſſed in harmleſs gambols, that exerciſe the 


feet and hands, without requiring very minute 


direction from the head, or the conſtant at- 
tention of a nurſe, In fact, the care neceſ- 
G 2 =. >—— 


aud amuſe herſelf by adorning her lifeleſs 
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ſary for ſelf-preſervation is the firſt natural 
exerciſe of the underſtanding, as little inven- 


tions to amuſe the preſent! moment unfold 
the imagination. But theſe wife deſigns of 
nature are counterated by miſtaken fondneſs 
or blind zeal. 1. The child is not left a mo- 
ment to its own direction, particularly a girl, 


and thus rendered PRI Tnges 13 


called natural. | 
10 ho” paklangl. beauty, woman's 
* the limbs and faculties are cramped 


with worſe than Chineſe bands, and the 


ſedentary life Which they are condemned 


to live, whilſt boys frolic in the open air, 


weakens the muſcles and relaxes the nerves. 
—As for Rouſſeau's remarks, which have 
ſince been echoed by ſeveral writers, that 
they have naturally, that is from their birth, 
independent of education, a fondneſs for dolls, 
dreſſing, and talking—they are ſo puerile as 
not to merit a ſerious refutation. That a girl, 
condemned to fit for hours together liſtening 
to the idle chat of weak nurſes, or to attend 


at her mother's toilet, will endeavour to join 


the converſation, is, indeed, very natural; 
and that ſhe will imitate her mother or aunts, 


doll, 
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doll, as they do in dreſſing her, poor inno- 
cent babe ! is undoubtedly a moſt natural 
conſequence. For men of the greateſt abir 
lities have ſeldom had ſufficient ſtrength to 
riſe above the ſurrounding atmaſphere ; and, 
if the page of genius has always been blurred 
by the prejudices of the age, ſome allowance 
ſhould be made for a ſex, who, like kings, 
always ſee things through a falſe medium. 
In this manner may the fondneſs for dreſs, : 
conſpicuous in women, he eaſily accounted 
for, without ſuppoſing it the reſult of a de- 
ſire to pleaſe the ſex on which they are de- 
pendent. The abſurdity, in ſhort, of ſup» 
poſing that à girl is naturally a coquette, and 
that a deſire connected with the impulſe: of 
nature to propagate. the ſpecies, ſhould ap- 
pear even before an improper education has, 
by heating the imagination, called it forth 
prematurely, is ſq unphiloſophical, that ſuch 
a ſagacious obſerver as Rouſſeau would not 
have adopted it, if he had not been aceuſ- 
tomed to make reaſon give way to his deſire 
of ſingularity, and truth to a favourite paradox. 
Yet thus to give a ſex to mind was not 
very conſiſtent with the principles of a man 
who argued ſo warmly, and ſo well, for the 
„% 3 immortality 
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85 immortality of the foul: But what a weak 


barrier is truth when it ſtands in the way 
of an hypotheſis! Rbuſſeau reſpected—al. 
moſt adored virtue and yet he allowed 
himſelf to love with ſenſual fondneſs. His 
imagiuation- conſtantly prepared ee e 
fewel for his inflammable ſenſes; but, i 

order to reconcile his reſpect for Anden 4 


fortitude, and thoſe! heroic 'virtues, which a 


mind like his could not coolly admire,” he 
labours to itivert the law of nature, and 
broaches a doctrine pregnant with miſchief 
and derogatory to the character oe lopreie 
e DION WC 39! a 
His ridiculous ſtories, which tend to prove 
that girls are naturally attentive to their per- 
fohs, without laying any ſtreſs on daily er. 
ample, are below contempt.— And that 4 
little miſs ſhould have ſuch à correct taſte 46 
to neglect the pleaſing amuſement of making 


O's, merely becauſe the perceived that it was an 


ungraceful attitude, ſhould' be ſelected with 


the ances of the karge pig“. Wes iT 
" have, 


410 once knew a young perſon. who learned to wit 
+ before ſhe learned to read, and began to write with her 


„e before ſhe could uſe a pen. At firſt, indeed, ſhe 


0 took : 
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I have, probably, had an opportunity of 
obſerving more girls in their infancy than 
J. J. Rouſſeau I ean recollect my own feel- 
ings, and I have looked ſteadily around me; 
yet, ſo far from coinciding with him in Op 
nion reſpecting the firſt dawn of the female 
character, I will venture to affirm, thut 
girl, whoſe ſpirits have not been damped by 
inactivity, or innocence tainted by falſe-ſhame; 
will always be a romp, and the dolb will 
never excite attention unleſs, confinement'al- 
lows her no alternative. Girls and boys, in 
diſtinction of ſex Was not inculcated long be- 
fore nature makes any difference. I Will. ga 
further, and affirm, as an indiſputable fact, 
that 2 the. n. in the eirele of my 
. * it intp = Yo. to e no pr letter than Kh, 0. 
© this letter the | was conſtantly making "of all ſizes, and 
* always the wrong way. Untuckily, one day, 40 the 
© was intent on this employment; ſhe happened to ſee: ber- 
c ſelf in the looking- glaſs; when, taking a diſlike to the 
conſtrained attitude in which ſhe fat while writing, ſhe 
© threw away her pen, like another Pallas, and de: ermined 
* againſt making the O any more, Her brother was alſo 
c equally averſe to writing: it was the confinemeht,' how- 
© ever, and not the conſtrained: een that moſt diſ- 
t ouſted him. e * Rovſſeau's Emilius. 
G 4 obſervation, 
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oe, who have ated like rational 
creatures, or ſhewn any vigour of intelle&, 


have accidentally been allowed to run wild 


as ſome of the elegant formers of the fair 
ſex would inſinuate. 

The baneful conſequences which flow fron 
inattention to health during - infancy, and 


youth, extend further than is ſuppoſed— 


dependence of body naturally produces depen- 
dence of mind; and how can ſhe be a good 


wife or mother, the greater part of whoſe 


time is employed to guard againſt or endure 


ſickneſs? Nor can it be expected that a wo- 


man will reſolutely endeavour to ſtrengthen 


ber conſtitution and abſtain from enervating 
indulgencies, if artificial notions of beauty, 
and falſe deſcriptions. of ſenſibility, have been 


early entangled with her motives of action. 
Moſt men are ſometimes obliged to bear with 
bodily inconveniencies, and to endure, occa- 
fionally, the inclemency of the elements; 
but genteel women are, literally | ſpeaking, 
ſlaves to their und 5 WTI in prop _ 
jection. N | | 
I once knew a weak. woman of ib en 


who was more than commonly proud of her 


_ and * She thought a diſ- 
tinguiſhing 
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tinguiſhing taſte and puny appetite the height 
of all human perfection, and acted accord - 
ingly.— I have ſeen this weak ſophiſticated 
being neglect all the duties of life, yet re- 

celine with ſelf-complacency on a fofa, and 
boaſt of her want of appetite as a proof of de- 
licacy that extended to. or, perhaps, aroſe 
from, her exquiſite ſenſibility: for it is diffi- 
cult to render intelligible ſuch ridiculous jar- 
gon. — Vet, at the moment, I have ſeen her 
inſult a worthy old gentlewoman, whom un- 
expected misfortunes had made dependent on 
her oſtentatious bounty, and who, in better 
days, claims on her gratitude. Is it 
poſſi ble that 4 human creature could have 
become ſuch a weak and depraved being, if, 
like the Sybarites, diſſolved in luxury, every 
thing like virtue had not been worn away, 
or neyer impreſſed by precept, a poor ſubſti- 
tute, it is true, for cultivation of mind, 
though it ſerves as a fence againſt vice? 
Suech a woman is not a more irrational mon- 
ſter than ſome of the Roman emperors, Who 
were depraved by lawleſs power. Vet, ſince 
kings have been more under the reſtraint of 
law, and the curb, however weak, of ho- 


nour, the records of * are not filled with 
ſuch 
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ſuch unnatural inſtances of folly and, W 
nor does the deſpotiſm that kills virtue and 
genius in the bud, hover over Europe with 
that deſtructive blaſt which deſolates Turky, 


and renders the men, as well as che Wa 


unfruitful. 8 5 

Women are - every . in in this deplorable 
ate; tor, in order to preſerve their innocence, 
as Ignorance. is courteouſly termed, truth is 
hidden from them, and they are made to aſ- 
ſume au artificial character before their fac ul- 


ties have acquired any ſtrength. "Taught 


from their infancy that beauty is ' woman's 


ſceptre, the mind ſhapes itſelf to the body, 
and, roaming. round its gilt cage, only ſeeks 
to adorn its priſon. Men have various em- 
ployments and purſuits which engage their 
attention, and give:a character to the open» 
108; mind ʒ hut women, confined to one, and 
having heir thoughts conſtantly directed ta 


the moſt inſignificant part of themſelves, ſel - 


dom extend their views heyond the triumph 
of the. hour, But was their underſtanding 
once emancipated from the ſlavery to which 


the ptide and ſenſuality of man and _ .. | 


ſhort · ſighted deſire, like that of dominion in 
tyrants, of Preſent ſway, has fubjeod them, 
we 
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we ſhould probably read of their weakneſſes 
with ſurpriſe. I muſt be en to putſus 
the argument a little fartb er. 
Perhaps, if the exiſtence of an evil being 
was allowed, who, in the allegoriat language 
of ſcripture, 'went about ſeeking whom he 
ſhould devour, he could not more effr ctuallx 
degrade the human character than wo giving 
a man abſolute pow 5 
This argument branches ee rami- 
Gcations Birth. riches, ànd every extrinfic 
advantage that exalt a man above his fellows, 
without- any mental exertion, "fink! him in 
reality below them. III proportion to his 
weakneſs, he is played upom by deſigning 
men, rill the bloated monſter has loſt all 
traces of humanity. _ Atidthit tribes of men; 
like floeks of '{heep, "ſhould quietly follow 
fuck a. leader, 18 à ſoleciſm a only u de- 
fire of preſent etjoyment and natrowneſs 
of underſtanding can {olve!” Educated int 
flaviſh dependence, and: enervated by luxury 
and ſloth, where fhalk we Hd ren Whe 
will ſtand forth to aſſert the rights f 
man ;: — or claim the privifege" of moral 'be- 
ings, who ſhould have but one roidt"ts 


excellence? bs Slavery to monarchs and miniſ- 
ters, 
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ters, which the worls will 'be long in freeing 
itſelf from, and whoſe deadly graf p ſtops the 
Ry of the. human. mind, is not IR 

Let not men et in uche det of OY 
uſe the ſame arguments that tyrannic kings 
and venal miniſters have uſed; and fallact- 
ouſly aſſert that woman ought to be ſubject- 
ed becauſe ſhe has always been ſo.— But, 


when man, governed by reaſonable laws, en- 


joys his natural freedom, let him deſpiſe 
woman, if ſhe do not ſhare it with him; 
and, till that glorious period arrives, in de- 
ſcanting on the folly of the ſex, let. binn not: 
dense bis own. El 

Women, it is true; an Be een hs 
pojuſt means, by practiſing or foſtering vice, 
evidently loſe the rank which reaſon would 
affign them, and they become either abſect 


| flaves or capricious tyrants. They loſe all 
_ fimplicity, all dignity of mind, in acquizing 


power, and act as men are obſerved to act 
when hey! have been oe, oy the ape 
It is time to o effect a 1 in e 


ä manners time to reſtore to them their loſt 
dignity— and make them, as à part of the 


human 
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human ſpecies, labour by reforming them« 
ſelves to reform the world. It is time to 
ſeparate unchangeable morals from local man- 
ners.—If men be demi-gods - Why let us 
ſerve them 1 And if the dignity of the female 
ſoul- be as diſputable as that of animals—if 
their reaſon does not afford ſufficient light to di- 


rect their conduct whilſt unerring inſtinct is de- 


nied- they are ſurely of all creatures the moſt 


miſerable ! and, bent beneath the iron hand of 


deſtiny, muſt ſubmit to be a fair dgfect in 


creation. But to juſtify the ways of Provi- 
dence reſpecting them, by pointing out ſome 


irrefragable reaſon for thus making ſuch a 
large portion of mankind accountable and 


not accountable, would . the ſubtileſt : 


caſuiſt. 


The only ſolid eme for 1 


appears to be the character of the ſupreme 


* ,” 
4 


Being; the harmony of which ariſes from a 


ban of attributes ;—and, to ſpeak with 
' reverence, one attribute ſeems to imply the 
neceſſity of another. He muſt be juſt, becauſe 
he is wiſe, he muſt be good, becauſe he is 


omnipotent. For to exalt one attribute at 


the expence of another equally noble and 
neceſſary, bears the ſtamp of the warped 
reaſon 


— 
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reaſon of man—the homage of paſſion. | Man, 


accuftomed to bow down to power in his ſa- 
vage ſtate, can ſeldom diveſt himſelf of this 
barbarous e even when civilization 
Minit, ns ale * . is clouded by | 
theſe crude opinions, even When he thinks 
of the Deity.— His omnipotence is made to 
ſwallow up, or preſide over his other attri- 
butes, and thoſe mortals are ſuppoſed to limit 
his power irreverently, who think that it 
muſt be regulated by his w. iſdom. 

T diſclaim that ſpecious humility witch, | 
after inveſtigating nature, ſtops at the author. 
— The High and Lofty Once, who inhabiteth 
eternity, doubtleſs poſſeſſes many attributes 


of which we can-form no conception; but 


reaſon tells me that they cannot clafh with 


thoſe I adore—and I am e to a to 
her voice. | 

It ſeems mui for man to ſearch for ex- 
cellence, and either to trace it in the object 
that he worſhips, or blindly to inveſt it with 
perfection, as a garment. But what good 
effect can the latter mode of worſhip have 


on the moral conduct of a rational being ? 
He bends to power; he adores a dark cloud, 


6 = which 
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which may open a bright proſpect to him; or 


burſt in angry, lawleſs fury, on his devoted 
head he knows not Why. And, ſuppoſiug 


that the Deity acts from the vague impulſe 


of an undirected will, man muſt allo follow 


his own, or act according to rules, deduced 
from principles which he diſclaims as irreve- 


rent. Into this dilemma have both enthu- 


ſiaſts and cooler thinkers fallen, when they 


laboured to free men from the wholeſome 


reſtraints which a juſt conception of the had 
rater of God impoſes. n 403 208 

It is not impious thus to ſcan the atteiites 
of the Almighty: in fact, who can avoid it 
that exerciſes his faculties ? For to love God 
as the fountain of wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
power, appears to be the only worſhip uſe. 
ful, to a being who wiſhes to acquire either 
virtue or knowledge. A blind unſettled af- 
fection may; like human paſſions, occupy. 
the mind and warm the heart, whilſt, to 
do juſtice, love merey, and walk humbly 


with our God, is forgotten. I ſhall purſue 


this ſubject ſtill Kurtis, when I confider reli- 
gion in a light oppoſite to that recommended 


by Dr. Gregory, who treats it as a matter of 


— * 


ſentiment or Tas: . 
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To return from this apparent digreſſion. 
It were to be withed that women would che- 
riſh an affection for their huſbands, founded 
on the ſame principle that devotion ought to 
reſt upon. No other firm baſe is there under 
heaven—for let them beware of the fallacious 


light of ſentiment ; too often uſed as a ſofter 


phraſe for ſenſuality. It follows then, I think, 
that from their infancy women ſhould eithet 


be ſhut up like eaſtern princes, or educated in 


fuch a manner as to be able to think and 
act for themſelves. 
Why do men halt between two opinions, 
and expect impoſſibilities? Why do they ex- 
pect virtue from à ſlave, from a being whom 
the conſtitution of civil ſociety has rendered 
weak, if not vicious? x 
Still I know that it will requirea conſiderable 
length of time to eradicate the firmly rooted pre 


judices which ſenſualiſts have planted ; it will 


alſo require ſome time to convince women that 
they act contrary to their real intereſt on an 
enlarged ſcale, when they cheriſh or affect 
weakneſs under the name of delicacy, and to 
convince the world that the poiſoned ſource 
of female vices and follies, if it be neceſſary, 


in compliance with cuſtom, to uſe ſyno- 
| nymous 
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hymous terms in a lax ſenſe, has been the 


ſenſual homage paid to beauty: to beauty 


of features ; for it has been ſhrewdly obſerved 
by a German writer, that a pretty woman, 


as an object of deſire, is generally allowed to 


be ſo by men of all deſcriptions; whilſt a fine 


woman, who inſpires more ſublime emotions 


by diſplaying intellectual beauty, may be over- 
looked or obſerved with indifference, by thoſe 
men who find their happineſs in the gratifi- 
cation of their appetites. I foreſee an obvi- 
ous retort—whilſt man remains ſuch an im- 
perfect being as he appears hitherto to have 


been, he will, more or leſs, be the ſlave of 


his appetites; and thoſe women obtaining 
moſt power who gratify a predominant one, 
the ſex is degraded by a I bs * not A a 
moral necefity. 

This objection has, I grant, ike ice 


but while ſuch a ſublime precept exiſts, as, 


be pure as your heavenly Father is pure; it 
would ſeem that the virtues of man are not 
limited by the Being who alone could limjt 
them ; and that he may preſs forward with- 
out conſidering whether he ſteps out of his 


ſphere by indulging ſuch a noble ambition. 


To the wild billows it has been faid, thus far 
H - ſhalt 


$ 
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* ſhalt thou go, and no further; and here ſhall 
thy proud waves be ſtayed.“ Vainly then 
do they beat and foam, reſtrained by the power 
that confines the ſtruggling planets in their 
orbits, matter yields to the great governing 
Spirit. — But an immortal ſoul, not reſtrained 
by mechanical laws and ſtruggling to free 
itſelf from the ſhackles of matter, contributes 
to, inſtead of diſturbing, the order of creation, 
When, co-operating with the Father of ſpirits, 
it tries to govern itſelf by the invariable rule 
that, in a degree, before which our imagi- 
nation faints, the univerſe is regulated. 
Beſides, if women are educated for depend- 
ence; that is, to act according to the will of 
another - fallible being, and ſubmit, right or 
wrong, to power, where are we to ſtop? 
Are they to be conſidered as vicegerents al- 
lowed to reign over a {mall domain, and an- 
ſwerable fi their conduct to a higher tri- 
bunal, liable to error? 
It will not be difficult to prove that ſuch 
delegates will act like men ſubjected by fear, 
and make their children and ſervants endure 
their tyrannical oppreſſion. As they ſubmit 
without reaſon, they will, having no fixed 
rules to {quare their conduct by, be kind, or 
| | el, 
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cruel, juſt as the whim of the moment 
directs; and we ought not to wonder if ſome- 
times, galled by their heavy yoke, they take 
a ee e in reſting it on weaker 
D | | | 
But, ſuppoſing a woman, trained up. to 
| obedience, be married to a ſenfible man, 
who dire&s her judgment without making 
her feel the ſervility of her ſubjection, to act 
with as much propriety by this reflected light 
as can be expected when reaſon is taken at 
ſecond hand, yet ſhe cannot enſure the life of 
her protector; he may die and leave her with 
a large family. | 
A 80 duty devolves on her; to edu- 
cate them in the character of both father and 
mother; to form their principles and ſecure 
their property. But, alas! ſhe has never 
thought, much leſs acted for herſelf. She 
has only learned to > pleaſe? men, to depend 
88 gracefully 
* In the union of the ſexes,” both purſue one common 
object, but not in the ſame manner. From their diverſity 
© in this particular, ariſes the firſt determinate difference 
© between the moral relations of each. The one ſhould 
© be active and ſtrong, the other paſſive and weak: it is 
© neceſſary the one ſhould have both the power and the will, 
© and that the other ſhould make little reſiſtance. . 


© This principle being eſtabliſhed, it follows that woman. 
H 3 "0 
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gracefully on them; yet, encumbered with 
children, how is ſhe to obtain another pro- 
tector a huſband to ſupply the place of rea- 
ſon ? A rational man, for we are not treading 
on romantic ground, though he may think 
her a pleaſing docile creature, will not chooſe 
to marry a family for love, when the world 


© is expreſsly formed to pleaſe the man: if the obligation 
© be reciprocal alſo, and the man ought to pleaſe in his 
turn, it is not ſo immediately neceſſary: his great merit 
© is in his power, and he pleaſes merely becaufe he is 
© ftrong. This, I muſt confeſs, is not one of the refined 
© maxims of love; it is, however, one of the laws of na- 
© ture, prior to love itſelf, | 

If woman be formed to pleaſe and be ſudjected to man, 
© it is her place, doubtleſs, to render herfelf agreeable to 
© him, inſtead of challenging his paſſion. The violence 
© of his deſires depends on her charms; it is by means of 
© theſe ſhe ſhould urge him to the exertion of thoſe powers 
©. which nature hath given him. The moſt ſucceſsful me- 
6 thod of exciting them, is, to render ſuch exertion neceſ- 
6 fary by their reſiſtance; as, in that caſe, ſelf-love is added 
to defire, and the one triumphs in the victory which the 
< other obliged to acquire. Hence ariſe the various modes 
© of attack and defence between the ſexes; the boldneſs of 
© one ſex and the timidity of the other; and, in a word, 
© that baſhfulnefs and modeſty with which nature hath 
«© armed the mY in order to ſubdue the ſtrong. 

Rouſſeau's Emilins.. 

1 ſhall make no other comment on this i ingenious paſſage, 
1 juſt ä that it 35 the pllolophy of laſciviouſneſs. 
1 4 contains 
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contains many more pretty creatures. What 
is then to become of her? She either falls an 
eaſy prey to ſome mean fortune-hunter, who 
defrauds her children of their paternal inhe- 
ritance, and renders her miſerable; or be- 
comes the victim of diſcontent and blind in- 
dulgence. Unable to educate her ſons, or 
improts. them with reſpect; for it is not a 
play on words to aſſert, that people are never 
reſpected, though filling an important ſtation, 
who are not reſpectable; ſhe pines under the 
anguiſh of unavailing impotent regret. The 
ſerpent” s tooth enters into her very ſoul, and 
the vices of licentious youth bring her with, 
ſorrow, if not with poverty alſo, to the grave. 
This is not an overcharged picture; on the 
contrary, it is a very poſſible caſe, and ſome- 
thing ſimilar muſt have fallen under every at- 

tentive eye. ö 
I have, however, RN it for granted, that 
ſhe was well-diſpoſed, though experience 
ſhews, that the blind may as eaſily be led into 
a ditch as along the beaten road. But ſup- 
poſing, no very improbable conjecture, that 
a being only taught to pleaſe muſt ſtill find 
her happineſs in pleafing ; what an example 
of * not to ſay vice, will ſhe be to her 
1 3 innocent 
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innocent daughters! The mother will be loſt 
in the coquette, and, inſtead of making 
friends of her daughters, view them with 
eyes aſkance, for they are rivals rivals more 
cruel than any other, becauſe they invite a 
compariſon, and drive her from the throne of 
beauty, who has never thought of a feat on 
the bench of reaſon. 

It does not require a lively pencil, or the 
diſcriminating outline of a caricature, to 
ſketch the domeſtic miſeries and petty vices 
which ſuch a miſtreſs of a family diffuſes. 
Still ſhe only acts as a woman ought to act, 
brought up according to Rouſſeau's ſyſtem, 
She can never be raed for being maſcu- 
line, or turning out of her ſphere ; nay, ſhe 


may obſerve ahothier of his grand rules, and 


cautiouſly preſerving her reputation free from 
ſpot, be reckoned a good kind of woman. 


Yet in what reſpect can ſhe be termed good ? 


She abſtains, it is true, without any great 


ſtruggle, from committing groſs crimes ; but 


how does ſhe fulfil her Fe 2? Duties !—in 
truth ſhe has enough to think of to adorn 
her body and nurſe a' weak conſtitution, 
With reſpe& to religion, the never pre- 
ſumed to judge for herſelf; but conformed, as a 
dependent 
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dependent creature ſhould, to the ceremonies 
of the church which ſhe was brought up in, 
piouſſy believing that wiſer heads than het 
own have ſettled that buſineſs :—and not to 
doubt is her point of perfection. She there- 
fore pays her tythe of mint and cummin— 
and thanks her God that ſhe 1s not as other 
women are. Theſe are the bleſſed effects of 
a good education! Theſe the virtues of man's 
help-mate* ! 
\ TI muſt relieve myſelf by drawing a af. 
ferent picture. 

Let fancy now preſent a woman with a 
tolerable underſtanding, for I do not wiſh to 
leave the line of mediocrity, whoſe conſti- 
tution, ſtrengthened by exerciſe, has allowed- 
her body to acquire its full vigour; her 
mind, at the ſame time, gradually expanding 


* O how lovely, exclaims Rouſſeau, ſpeaking of So- 
phia, © is her ignorance! Happy is he who is deſtined to 
© inſtruct her! She will never pretend to be the tutor of 
© her huſband, but will be content to be his pupil. Far 2 
© from attempting to ſubject him to her taſte, ſhe will 

© accommodate herſelf to his. She will be more eſtimable 
' © to him, than if ſhe was learned: he will have a pleaſure 
© in inſtructing her.” Rowfſeau's Emilius. 

I ſhall content myſelf with ſimply aſking, how friendſhipean 
ſubſiſt, when love expires, between the maſter and his pupil? 


H 4 itſelf 
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itſelf to comprehend the moral duties of life, 
1d in what human virtue and dignity conſiſt. 

+ Formed thus by the diſcharge of the re- 
lative duties of her ſtation, ſhe marries from 
affection, without loſing ſight of prudence, 
and looking beyond matrimonial felicity, ſhe 
fecures her huſband's reſpect before it is neceſ- 
fary to exert mean arts to pleaſe him and feed 
a dying flame, which nature doomed to ex- 
pire when the object became familiar, when 
friendſhip and forbearance take place of a 
more ardent affection.— This is the natural 
death of love, and domeſtic peace is not de- 
ſtroyed by ſtruggles to prevent its extinction. 

I alſo ſuppoſe the huſhand to be virtuous; or 
ſhe is ſtil more in want of independent 
Erie | 

'Fate, however, 3 1 1 4 tie.—She is 
left a widow, perhaps, without a ſufficient 
proviſion ; but ſhe is not deſolate ! The pang 
of nature is felt; but after time has ſoftened 
ſorrow into melancholy reſignation, her heart 
turns to her children with redoubled fondneſs, 
and anxious to provide for them, affection 
gives a facred heroic caſt to her maternal du- 
ties. She thinks that not only the eye ſees 
her Firrgous efforts from whom all her com- 
fort 
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fort now muſt flow, and whoſe approbation 
is life; but her imagination, a little abſtrated . 
and exalted by grief, dwells on the fond hope 
that the eyes which her trembling hand 
cloſed, may till ſee how ſhe ſubdues every _ 
wayward paſſion to fulfil the double duty 
of being the father as well as the mother 
of her children. Raiſed to heroiſm by miſ- 
fortunes, ſhe repreſles the firſt faint dawning 
of a natural inclination, before it ripens into 
love, and in the bloom of life forgets her ſex 
—forgets the pleaſure of an awakening paſ- 
ſion, which might again have been * 
and returned. She no longer thinks of pleaſ- 
ing, and conſcious dignity: prevents her from 
priding herſelf on account of the praiſe which 
her conduct demands, Her children have 
her love, and her*brighteſt hopes are beyond 
the grave, where her imagination often ſtrays, _ 
I think I fee her ſurrounded by her chi» 

dren, reaping the reward of her care. "The 
intelligent eye meets hers, whilſt health and 
innocence ſmile on their chubby cheeks, and 
as they grow up the cares of life are leſſened 
by their grateful attention. She lives to ſee 
the virtues which ſhe endeavoured to plant 
on principles, fixed into habits, to ſee her 

children 
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children attain a ſtrength of character ſuffi. 


cient to enable them to endure adverſity with- 


out forgetting their mother's example. 

The taſk of life thus fulfilled, ſhe calmly 
waits for the ſleep of death, and riſing from 
the grave, may ſay—Behold, thou gaveſt me 
a talent—and here are hve talents. 


I with to ſum up what J have ſaid in a few | 
words, for I here throw down my gauntlet, 
and deny the exiſtence of ſexual virtues, not 


excepting modeſty. For man and woman, 


truth, if I underſtand the meaning of the 


word, muſt be the ſame; yet the fanciful 


female charaQer, ſo prettily drawn by poets 
and noveliſts, demanding the ſacrifice of truth 
and Hncerity, virtue becomes a relative idea, 
having no other foundation than utility, and 
of that utility men pretend arbitrarily to judge, 
ſhaping it to their own convenience. 
Women, I allow, may have different du- 
ties to fulfil ; but they are human duties, and 
the principles that ſhould regulate the diſ- 
charge of them, I vey maintain, muſt 


be tho ſame. 
. To 
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To become reſſ pectable, the exerciſe of their 


underſtanding is neceſſary, there is no other 


foundation for independence of character; I 


mean explicitly to ſay that they muſt only 
bow to the authority of reaſon, inſtead of 


being the modeſt ſlaves of opinion. 
In the ſuperiour ranks of life how ſeldom 


do we meet with a man of ſuperiour abili- 
ties, or even common acquirements ? The 


reaſon appears to me clear, the ſtate they 


are born in was an unnatural one. The 


human character has ever been formed by the 
employments the individual, or claſs, pur- 
ſues; and if the faculties are not en 
by neceſſity, they muſt remain obtuſe. The 
argument may fairly be extended to women; 
for, ſeldom occupied by ſerious buſineſs, the 
purſuit of pleaſure gives that inſignificancy to 
their character which renders the ſociety of 
the great ſo inſipid. The ſame want of 
' firmneſs, produced by a ſimilar cauſe, forces 
them both to fly from themſelves to noiſy 
pleaſures, and artificial paſſions, till vanity 


takes place of every ſocial affection, and 


the characteriſtics of humanity can ſcarcely 
be diſcerned. - Such are the bleſſings of civil 
gore, as they are at preſent Or- 

7 | | ganized, 
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ganized, that wealth and . ſoftneſs 


equally tend to debaſe mankind, and are pro- 
duced by the ſame cauſe; but allowing wo- 
men to be rational creatures, they ſhould be- 
zncited to acquire virtues which they may call 
their own, for how can a rational being be 
ennobled by any thing that is not obtained 
by its own exertions ? 
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ear . 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF DEGRA= 
DATION TO WHICH WOMAN 18 REDUCED 
BY VARIOUS CAUSES. | 


Tuar woman is naturally weak, or de- 
graded by a concurrence of circumſtances, is, 
I think, clear. But this poſition I ſhall 
ſimply contraſt with a concluſion, which I 
have frequently heard fall from ſenfible men | 
in favour of. an ariſtocracy : that the maſs of | 
mankind cannot be any thing, or the obſequious | 
ſlaves, who patiently allow themſelves to be | 
penned up, would feel their own conſequence, = 
and ſpurn their chains. Men, they further 
obſerve, ſubmit every where to oppreſſion, - | 
when they have only to lift up their heads to | 
throw off the yoke ; yet, inſtead of afferting | 
their birthright, they quietly lick the duſt, | 
and ſay, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. Women, I argue from analogy, are = 
degraded by the ſame propenſity to enjoy the 3 


| preſent moment; and, at laſt, deſpiſe the 
freedom 
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freedom which they have not ſufficient vir- 

tue to ſtruggle to attain. But 1 muſt be more 

explicit. | 
With reſpe&. to the culture of the heart, 

it is unanimouſly allowed that ſex is out of 


the queſtion; but the line of ſubordination. 


in the mental powers is never to be paſſed 
over *. Only © abſolute in lovelineſs, the 


portion of rationality granted to woman, is, 


indeed, very ſcanty ; for, denying her genius 
and judgment, it is ſcarcely poſſible to divine 
what remains to characterize intellect. 

The ſtamina of immortality, if I may be 
allowed the phraſe, is the perfectibility of 
human reaſon; for, was man created perfect, 
or did a. flood of e break in urn 

® Into what ebe do men fall when they argue 5 
without the compaſs of principles. Women, weak wo- 
men, are compared with angels; yet, a ſuperiour order of 
beings ſhould be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs more intelle& than 
man; or, in what does their ſuperiority conſiſt? In the 
fame ſtyle, to drop the ſneer, they are allowed to poſſeſs 
more goodneſs of heart, piety, and benevolence.—T doubt 


the fact, though it be courteouſly brought forward, unleſs 
ignorance be allowed to be the mother of devotion; for 1 


am firmly perſuaded that, on an average, the proportion 


between virtue and knowledge, is more upon a par than is 


commonly granted. 
: him, 
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him, when he arrived at maturity, that pre- 
cluded error, I ſhould doubt whether his 
exiſtence would be continued after the diſſo- 
lution of the body. But, in the preſent ſtate 
of things, every difficulty in morals that 
eſcapes from human diſcuſſion, and equally 
baffles the inveſtigation of profound think- 
ing, and the lightning glance of genius, is an 
around on which I build my belief of the 
immortality of the ſoul. Reaſon is, conſe- 
quentially, the ſimple power of improvement; 
or, more properly ſpeaking, of diſcerning. 
truth. Every individual is in this reſpect. 
a world in itſelf. More or leſs may be con- 
ſpicuous in one being than another ; but the 
nature of reaſon muſt be the ſame in all, if 
it be an emanation of divinity, the tie that 
connects the creature with the Creator ; for, 
can that ſoul -be ſtamped with the heavenly 
image, that is not perfected by the exerciſe of 
its own reaſon *? Yet outwardly ornamented 
with elaborate care, and ſo adorned to delight 
man, that with honour he may love f, the 

The brutes, ſays Lord Monboddo, remain in the 
© ſtate in which nature has placed them, except in ſo far as 


© their natural inſtinct is improved by the culture e be- 


© ſtow upon them.” 
+ Vide Milton. 


ſoul. 
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ſoul of woman is not allowed to have this 
diſtinction, and man, ever placed between 
her and reaſon, ſhe is always repreſented. as 
only « created to ſee through a groſs medium, 
and to take things on WR. But, diſmifling 
theſe fanciful PRE and. conſidering Wo- 
man as a whole, let it be what it will, in- 
ſtead of a part of man, the inquiry is whe- 
ther ſhe has reaſan or not. If the has, which, 

for a moment, I will take for granted, ſhe 


was not created merely to be the ſolace of 


man, and the ſexual ſhould not 5 che 
human character. 
Into this error men bave, e 125 
led by viewing education, i in . falſe light; not 
conſidering, it as the ſirſt ſtep. to form a being 
advancing gradually towards perfection ®; but 
only as a preparation for life. On this ſen⸗ 
ſual error, for FT: muſt. call it to, has the falſe 
ſyſtem of female manners been reared, which 
robs the whole ſex of its dignity,” and-claſſes 


the brown and fair with the ſmiling flowers 


that only adorns the land. This has ever 
een the language, of n ea, ad, the fear of 


2 * 44 * „„ 5 {44 & „ 


„This word is not de hal, but 1 cannot find ; : 
better. FI 5 * 
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departiug from a ſuppoſed! ſexual character, 


has made even women of ſuperiour ſenſe 
adopt the fatne ſentiments *. Thus under- 


ſtanding, ſtrictly ſpeaking, has been denied 


to WINES and inſtinct, ſublimated into wit 


CE Pleaſure 8 the N of thy inferior kind; ; 
© But glory, virtue, Heaven for mun deſign l. 


After writing theſe lines, 60 could _ Barbauld | 
wells the following ignoble an! 2 HR 


171 16 


5 75 Pp Tady, with ſame painted flowers.” 
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Flowers to the fair: to you theſe flowers I bring, 

, And ſtrive to greet you with an earlier ſpring. 

Hunters HET, and gay, and DELICATE LixE You; 

© Emblems of Innocinre; and beaiity. t. 

With flowers the Graces bind their, N Merouat 

© And flowery wreaths. conſenting lovers. Wer. 
* Flowers, the ſole luxury which nature inew, RS 

© In Eden's pure and guiltleſs garden . eee 

Fo hiftier forms are rougher taffes' end; L BO 


* The ſheltering oak reſifts the flormy tinte. 


© The tougher. yew repels invading foes, 
And the tall pine for future navies gruss; 
© But this foft family, fo cares unknown, EO 


Mere born for pleaſure and delight ALONE: © 2 QT. 


< Gay without toil, and lovely without art, Iv 
© They ſpring to ennRR the ſenſe, and GLAD the 8 
Nor bluſh, my fair, to on you copy 

Dr BEST, your sw EE TEST empire is—t0 rid. 5 


So the men tell us; but virtue muſt be acquired by 


rough toils, and ufeful 1 with worldly cares. 


1 and 
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and cunning, fot the purpoſes of lis. Jap 
' beet ſubſtituted in its + <A . 

The power of generalizing 8 of draw- 
lag comprehenſive concluſions from indivi- 
dualobſervations, is the only acquirement, for 
an immortal being that really deſerves the 
name of 1 Merely to obſerve, 
without epdeayouring to account for any 
thing, may (in a very incomplete manner } 
ſerve as the common ſenſe of life ; but where 
is the ſtore laid up that is to clothe the ſoul 


when it leaves the body? e 
This power has not only been denied to 
women; but writers. have inſiſted. that it is 
inconſiſtent, with a few exceptions, with 
their ſexual character. Let men prove this, 
and I ſhall grarit that woman) only exiſts for 
man. I muſt, however, previouſly. remarks 
that the power: of- generalizing. ideas, to any 
great extent, is not very common amengft 
men or women. But this exerciſe” is the 
true cultivation of the underſtanding; . and 
err thing conſpires to render the. gultiva- 
tion of the underſtanding more Ane in 
the female than the male World. 12 

| 4a am naturally led by this 5 to the 
main luder ofthe preſent chagtef, ad ſhall 
"oo 1 | noW 
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now. | pttemage to point out ſome. of the; cauſes 


that degrade the ſex, and prevent women 
. generalizing e tans id add? 


4 of +1 Wy 1 Pry ch * 25 5 


1 mall Möse gb 62 to the tee be 


antiquity to trace the hĩſtory of woman; it is 
ſuffictent to allow! that ſhe has always been 
either a ſlave, or a- deſpot, and to remarb, 
that each of theſe ſituations equally retard the 


progreſs of reaſon. The grand ſource "of 


female folly and vice has ever appeared to me 
to ariſe from narrow neſs of mind; and tlie 
very conſtitution of civil Sovernments has 
put almoſt in ſuperable obſtacles in the way 
to prevent the cultivation of the female under. 
ſtanding: yet virtue can be built on ns other 
foundation! The fame obſtacles are throwh 
in the way of the el and the late conſe. 
quences enſue- Px 9167 301G "UE 
Neceflity has dick 0 provertially PN the 
mother of invention—theaphoriſm may be ex 
tended to virtue. It is an acquirement, and an 
acquirementtowhich pleafuremuſtbe ſacrificed 
—and who ſacrifices pleafure when it is within 
the graſp, 'whoſe mind has not been opened 
and ſtrengthened by adverſity, or the putſuit 
of knowledge goaded on by neceſſity Happy 
5115 % 1 2 18 
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is it when people have the cares of life to 
ſtruggle with; for theſe ſtruggles prevent 
their becomitig a prey to enetvating vices, 
merely from idleneſs.! But, if from their 
birth men and women are placed in a torrid 
one, with the meridian ſun of pleaſure dart. 
ing directly upon them, how! can they ſuffi- 
eiently brace their minds to diſcharge the du- 
ties of life, or even to reliſi the affections 
that carry them out of tbemſelves? 
AHleaſure is the buſineſs gf woman's: lid ac- 
cording to the preſent modification of ſociety, 
and while it continues to be ſo, little can be 
in a lineal deſcent from che firſt fair defect in 
nature, the ſovereignty of beauty, they have, 
to maintain their power, reſigned the natural 
rights, which the exergiſe of reaſon might 
have procured them, and choſen rather to be 
| ſhort-lived queens than labour to, obtain The 
ober pleaſutes that ariſe from quality. Ex- 


= alted by their, inferiority [this nende, 


: contradiction), they conſtantly demand. 


mage as women, though experience, ſhould | 
teach them that the men who. pride them- 
ſelves, upon paying t this arbitrary inſolent re- 
| a to the ſex, with the moſt ſerupulous 


exactneſs, 


. 
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exactneſs, are moſt inclined 10 tyrannize over, 
and del; piſe, the very weakneſs they cheriſh. 
Often do they repeat Mr. Hume's ſenti- 
ments; when, comparing the French and 


Athenian character, he alludes to women. 


But what is more ſingular i in this whimſical 


* nation, ſay T- to the Athenians, is, that 4 


« frolick of yours during the Saturnalia, when 
« the ſlaves are ſerved by their maſters, is, ſeri- 


+ ouſly continued by them through the whole - 


« year, and through the whole courſe of their 
lives; accompanied too With ſome citcum- 
ſtances, which ſtill further augment the 
abſurdity and ridicule. Your ſport only 
+ elevates for a few days thoſe whom fortune 


© has thrown down, and whom ſhe too, in 7 


0 ſport,” may really elevate for ever "above. 


— 


you. But this nation gravely exälts thoſe, 
whom nature has ſubjected to them, and 
vhoſe inferiority and infirmities are abſo- 


* Jutely incurable. The women, though . 


without virtue, are rheir W and io; 
* vereigns.“ 1 
Ah! Why do women, 1. write with affec- 
tionate ſolicitude, condeſcend to receive a 
degree of attention and reſpect from ſtrangers, 
different from that reciprocation o civility 
1 _ * 


whi ek the dictates of ——_ and the po- 
lteneſs of Civilization authoriſe between man 
and man? And, why do they not diſcover, 
When * in the noon of beauty*s power, that 
they are treated like queens only to be deluded 
by hollow reſpect, till they are led to reſign, 
or not aſſume, their natural prerogatives ? 
Confined then in cages like the feathered 
race, they have nothing to do but to plume 
themſelves, and ſtalk with mock majeſty 
from perch to perch. It is true they are pro- 
vided with food and ratment, for which they 
neither toil nor ſpin 3 but health, liberty, and 

virtue, are given in exchange. But, where, 
amongſt mankind has been found ſufficient 
ſtrength of mind to enable a being to re- 
ſign theſe adventitious prerogatives ; one who, 
riſing with the calm dignity of reaſon-aboye 
opinion, dared to be proud of the privileges 
inherent in man? And it is vain to expect 
it whilſt hereditary power chokes the affec- 
tions and nips reaſon in the bud, 

The paſſions of men have thus placed wo- 
men on thrones, and, till mankind become 
more reaſonable, it 1s to be feared that wo- 
men will avail themſelves of the power which 


they attain with ns leaſt exertion, and which 
is 


2 
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is the dh indiſputable. They wil mile, 


* they — nk, n e 
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„And woman, either ſlave or. queen, 


6 ol ney Conn av not ador d. 
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But he ES ct bed, 08 5 1 
is not anticipated. 18 1 nizeo: 

Lewis the XIVth, in x partieulag 1 fac- 
titious manners, and caught. in a ſpeciqus 
way, the whole nation in his toils.; for, eſta · 
bliching an artful chain of deſpotiſm, he made 
it the intereſt of the people at large, indivi- 
dually to reſpect bis ſtation; and ſupport, his 
power. And women, whom he flattered by 


a puerile attention to the whole ſex, ob- 
tained in his reign t that prince-like PR 7 


ſo fatal to reaſon and virtue. 
A king 1s always a. king—and a woman 


always a woman “: : his authority and her ſex; 


ever ſtand between them and rational converſe. 
« With a lover, 1 grant, the - ſhould be 10, 
and her ſenſibility. will naturally lead her to 
endeavour to excite emotion, not to gratify 
* And a wit, always a wit, might be added; for-the 
vain fooleries of wits and beauties to n Artec tic and 
make conqueſts, are much upon a par. 5 | 
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to gain the hearts of twenty women, Whoſe 
| « perſons. I would not have given a fig for.“ 


reſign,” or or ſpurn them, When the NL ks 


ing their own ſuperiority... It is not conde- 


˖3 bes ber beat, This Ido not allow 
4 5 uetry, it 3s; the artleſs impulſe e .of- 
nature, I. only. exclaim 8 the ſexual 
deſire of .conqueſt w vl ken the heart is ; out 11 
the queſtion... 8 bovons {imo e bug eee 
This deſire i is not e to women; 1 
45 have endeavyured,' ſays Lord Cheſterfield, 


The libertine, who, i in a guſt of paſſion, taxes 
advantage of unſuſpecting tenderneſs, is a 
ſaint when compared with this cold-hearted 
raſcal; for I like to uſe fignificant words. Vet 
only taught to pleaſe, women are always on 
the Watch to pleaſe, and and with true heroic. 
ardour endeavour to gain hearts merely to 


decided, and conſpicuous. | 
. Tag: geleend to het winutiz of, : the 
ſubjeR.. . h 1 oo of * 
. lament "that women are F 
degraded by receiving the trivial attentions, 
which men think it manly. to pay to the ſex, 
when, in fact, they are infultingly ſupport- 


wy Ip to. bow to an inferior. So Iudicrous, 


CE F344 


"I 


2 
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that 1 ſcarcely am able e f 
cles, when I ſee à man fart: 2 „ and 
ſerious ſdlicitude to lift 4 hahdkeel Nef, or 
ſhut a door, when the Jay could have done 
it herſelf, had ſhe only moved a pace or two. 
A wild wiſh has juſt flown from my heart 
to my head, and I will nat ſtifle it though it 
may excite a horſe-laugh.—T' do earteſtly 
wiſh to ſee the diſtinction of ſex confounded 
in ſociety, unleſs where love animates. the 
behaviour. For this diſtinction is, 1 am 
firmly perſuaded, the foundation of the weak- 
neſs of character aſcribed to woman; is the 
cauſe Wwhy the underſtanding 18 neglected. 
whilſt accompliſhments are acquired with 
ſedulous care: and the ſame cauſe accounts 
for their preferring the een before the | 
heroic virtues. 
Mankind, including every deſceriptiös, wiſh 
to be loved and reſpected for ſomething; and 
the common herd will always take the neareſt 
road to the completion of their wiſhes. The 
reſpect paid to wealth atid beauty is the moſt 
certain, and unequivocal; and, "of courle, 
will always attract the vulgar eye or con. 
mon minds. Abilities and virtues are "ablo- i = N 
lutely ueceffary to raiſe RS from the middle | 
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probably exclaim ; but let them, before tbey 


not written originally as deſcriptive of wo- 


1 
2 — F< 
3 

17 45 £ 
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rank of life i into notice; and the natural cbit- 


ſequence is notorious,” the middle rank ch. 


tains moſt virtue and abilities. Men have 
thus, in one ſtation, at leaſt,” an opportunity 
of exerting themſelves with dignity, and of 
riſing by the exertions which really improve 
2 rational creature; but the whole female ſex 
are, till their character is formed, in the ſame 
condition as the rich: for they are born, I 
now ſpeak of a ſtate of civilization, with eer- 
tain fexual privileges, and whilſt they are 
gratuitouſly granted them, few will ever think 
of works of ſupererogation, to obtain the 
eſteem of a ſmall number of ſuperiour people. 

When do we hear of women who, ſtart- 
ing out of obſcurity, boldly claim reſpect on 


account of their great abilities or daring vir- 
tues? Where are they to be found?! To be 


obſerved, to be attended to, to be taken t10- 
* tice of with ſympathy, complacency, and 
* approbation, are all the advantages which 
they ſeek.'—True! my male readers will 


draw any concluſion, recolle& that this was 


men, but of the rich. In Dr. Smith's 
Theory 5 vent Sentiments, J have found a 


general 5 


® 
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general character of people of e and for- 
tune, that, in my opinion, might with the 
greateſt propriety be applied to the female 


ſex, I refer the ſagacious reader to the whole 


compariſon; but muſt be allowed to quote a 
paſſage to enforce an argument that T mean to 
inſiſt on, as the one moſt concluſive againſt a 
ſexual character. For if, excepting wat- 
riors, no great men, of any denomination, 


have ever appeared amongſt the nobility, may 


it not be fairly inferred that their local ſitua- 


tion ſwallowed up the man, and produced a 
character ſimilar to that of women, who are 


locallized, if I may be allowed the word, by 


the rank they are placed in, by courteſy? 


Women, commonly called Ladies, are not 


to be contradicted in company, are not al- 


lowed to exert any manual ſtrength; and 


from them the negative virtues only are ex- 
pected, when any virtues are expected, pa- 
tience, docility, good-humour, and flexibility ; 


virtues incompatible with any vigorougexertion 


of intellect. Beſides, by living more with each 
other, and being feldom abſolutely alone, they 
are more under the influence of fentiments than 


_ paſſions. Solitude and reflection are neceſſary 
Fo give to wiſhes the force of paſſions, and to 


enable 


ud 
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enable the imagination to enlarge the objec, 
and make it the moſt defirable, The fame may 
te faid, of the. rich; they do not ſufficiently 
deal i in general ideas, collected by impaſſioned 
thinking, or calm inveſtigation, to acquire 
that ſtrength of character on which great re- 
ſolves ate built. But hear what au ande 
obſerver ſays of the great. 85 
Do the great ſeem inſenſible 15 tis ealy 
+. price at which they may acquire the publick 
+ admiration; or do they ſeem to imagine 
that to them, as to other men, it-muft be 
* the purchaſe either. of ſweat or of blood? 
By what important accompliſhments i is the 
_ © young nobleman. inſtructed to ſupport the 
+ dignity of his rauk, and to render Himſelf 
8. worthy of that ſuperiority over his fellow 
citizens, to which the virtue of his anceſ- 
\ Sectors bad raiſed | them {o Is it by knowledge, 
+ by; juduſtry,. by patience, by ſelf-denial, 
< of, by. virtue of any kind ? As all bis: words, 
Jas all -his-motions-are-attended to, he learns 
an habitual regard to ever circumſtance of 
ordinary behaviour, and ſtudies to perform 
tall thoſe ſmall duties with the moſt exact 
+ propriety: As he is conſeious how much 


' eb e vel and how much mankind are 
; © Giſpoled 


* 12 


\ 


Kiens or wont, 12g 


difpoſed to favour” all his itielihatlons, He 
acts upon the moſt indifferefit 'ortaſions, 
« with that freedom ad elevation which the 


+ thought of ' this "naturally" inſpires. His 
air, his manner, his deportment, all mark : 
* that elegant and graceful ſenſe of his own ſu- ; 


periority, which thoſe who are born to infe- 


© rior ſtation can hardly. ever arrive at. Theſe 


are the arts by which he propoſes to make 


© mankind/ more eaſily ſubmit to his autho- 
„ rity, and to govern their inclinations ac- 
4 cording to His own pleaſure: and in this 
he is ſeldom diſappointed, 'Theſ arts, 

« portediby rahk and pre- eminenice, are, abba 
ordinary occafions;/ ſufficient to govern the 
world. Lewis XIV. during the greater part 
< oft his reign; was regarded not only in 
France, but over alb Europe, as the moſt 


perfect mbdel of a great prince But what 


were the talents and virtues by Which he 
acquired this great reputation? Was it by 


the ſerupulous and inflexible juſtice of all 


his undertakings, by the immenſe dangers 
and difficulties with whieh they were at- 
tended, or by the unearied and unrelent- 
ing application with which he ptir fued 
: . u Was t by his extenſive knowledge, 
45 | 1 kn 0 by 
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2 oF, his exquiſite judgment, or. by his heroic 
« yalour? It was by none of theſe qualities. 
. But he was, firſt of all, the moſt powerful 
* prince in Europe, and conſequently held 
« the higheſt rank among kings; and then, 
© ſays bis hiſtorian, · he ſurpaſſed all his cour- 
« tiers in the gracefulneſs of his ſhape, and 
the majeſtic beauty of his features. The 
ſaund of his voice, noble and affecting, 
“ gained thoſe, hearts which his preſence 
* intimidated. He had a ſtep and a deport- 
ment which could ſuit only him and his 
* rank, and which would have been ridicu- 
„ Jous in any other perſon. The embarraſſ- 
% ment which he accafioned to thoſe; who 
4 ſpoke to him, flattered: that, ſecret ſatiſ. 
«+ faction. with which he felt his own ſupe. 
1 riority . 5 Theſe frivolous aceompliſhi 
* ments, ſupported by his rank, and, no 
s doubt too, by a degree of other talents and 
* virtues, which ſeems, however, not te 
« have been much above medicerity, eſta- 
bliſhed this prince in the eſteem of his ow] 
age, and have drawn, even from poſterity; 
a good deal of reſpect for his memery. 

f Compared with theſe, in bis own times; 
e in his own ee no other virtue; 

| 6 it 


ans g M Nιπ.¹ RN 
« 5t; - ſeems; appeared to: hayes any merit. 
Knowledge, induſtry, valour, and benefi- 
ctnge, tremhled, were ale. and Joi 

5 all dignity before them. 

Woman alſo thus in herſelf 83 by 
clas all theſe frivobus IG 1 
8 Wee the nature of things 


— '© Thi at Kat ſhe wills t to 4 ot tay” 
4 —— wiſeſte r Virtuouſeſt, diſereeteſt, beftz * © 
Al higher knowledge i in har preſence falls 71 
- ils R Wiſdog in diſeourſe with, herr 


Lgſes diſcountenanc 'd, and, like Folly, thows 7 175 
7 Authority and Reaſgn on her wait.” _ 
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And. all this is built an bel lovelineſs! r Lge 


In the middle rank of life, to continue the 
compariſon, men, ih their youth, 'are pre- 
parefl for profeſſions, and marriage is not con- 
ſidered as the Srand feature in their lives: : 
whilſt women, on the contrary, have "ns 
other ſcheme to ſharpen their faculties. It 
is not buſineſs, extenfive plans, or any of the 
excurſive flights of ambition, that engroſs 
their attention; no, their thoughts are not 
employed in reariug ſuch nöbie ſtructures: 
To riſe in the world, and have the liberty of 
running from pleaſure to pleaſure, they muſt 
_ marry advantageouſly, a and to this object - their 
| 3 n 
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time is facrificed; and rt les 


Sally proſtituted. A man when he enters 


Any profeſſion has his eye ſteadily fixed on 


ſome future advantage (and the mind gains 
great ſtrength by having all its efforts directed 
to one point), and, full of his buſineſs, plea- 


| ſure is conſidered as mere relaxation; whilſt 


women ſeek for pleaſure as the main purpoſe 
of exiſtence. In fact, from the education, 


which they receive fromm ſociety, the love 


of pleaſure may be faid to govern them all; 


"but does this prove that” there is 4 ſex in 
ſouls? It would be juſt as rational to declare 


that the courtiers in France, when a deſtruc- 
tive ſyſtem of deſpotiſm had formed their cha- 
racter; were not men, becauſe liberty, vir- 
tue, and humanity, were ſacrificed to plea- 


ſure and vanity.—Fatal paſſions, which have 
ever domineered over the whole race ! 


! 69 
ak 


The ſame love of pleaſure, foſtered by the 
whole tendency of their education, gives a 
trifling turn to the conduct of women in moſt 
circumſtances : for inſtance, they are ever 


anxious about ſecondary. things; and on. the 
watch for adventures, inſtead. of being occu- 


po by duties. 


A man, when he as a journey, Fray 


in general, the end in view; a woman thinks 


mor E 
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more of the ĩncidental occurrences, , the ſtrange 
things that may poflibly occur on the road; 
the imprelidh that ſhe may make on her 
fellow-travellers ; and, above all, ſhe is anxi- 
ouſly intent on the care of the finery that 


ſhe carries with her, which is more than 
ever a part of herſelf, when going to figure 


on 2 new ſcene; when, to uſe an apt French 
turn of expreſſion, ſhe is going to produce a 
ſenſation. Can dignity of mind exiſt with 
ſuch trivial cares? 

In ſhort, women! in Eten as WI 10 
the rich of both ſexes, haye acquired all 


the follies and vices of civilization, and miffed 
the uſeful fruit. It is not neceſſary for me 


always to premiſe, that J ſpeak of the con- 
dition of the whole ſex, - leaving exceptions 
out of the queſtion. Their ſenſes are inflamed,” 


and their underſtandings neglected, conſe- 


quently they become the prey of their ſenſes, 


delicately - termed ſenſibility, and are blown 
about by every momentary guſt of feeling. 
They are, therefore, in a much worſe con- 
dition than they would be in were they in a 
ſtate nearer to nature. Ever reſtleſs and anx- 
ious, their over exerciſed ſenſibility not only 


renders them uncomfortable themfelves, but 


troubleſome, to uſe a ſoft phraſe, to kc 


K All 
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All their thoughts turn on things calculated 

to excite emotion ; and feeling, when they 
ſhould reaſon, their conduct is ; unſiable, and 
their opinions are wavering—not the wavering 
produced by deliberation or progreſſive views, 
but by contradiftory emotions. By fits and 
ſtarts they are warm in many purſuits; yet 
this warmth, never concentrated into. perſe- 
verance, ſoon exhauſts itſelf; exhaled by its 
own heat, or meeting with ſome other fleet- 
ing paſſion, to which reaſon has never given 
any ſpecific gravity, neutrality enſues. Mi- 
ſerable, indeed, muſt be that being whoſe 
cultivation of mind has only tended to inflame 
its paſſions! A diſtinftion ſhould be made 
between inflaming and ſtrengthening them. 
The paſſions thus pampered, whilſt the judg- 
ment 1s left unformed, what can be expected - 
to enſue ?—Undoubtedly, a mixture of mad- 
neſs and folly ! 

This obſervation ſhould not be confined to 
the farr ſex; however, at preſent, I only "_ 
to apply it to them. 

Novels, mufie, poetry, and callantry, all 
tend to make women the creatures of ſenſa- 
tion, and their character is thus formed dur- 
ing the time they are acquiring accompliſh- 
ments, the only improvement they are ex- 
cited, : 
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cited; by their Ration in ſociety, to acquir * 
This overſtretched ſenſibility naturally re- 


laxes the other powers of the mind, and 


prevents intellect from attaining that ſove- 


reignty which it ought to attain to render a 
rational creature ufeful to others, and con- 
tent with its own ſtation : for the exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, as life advances, is the 
only method pointed out by nature to calm 


the paſſions. 
Satiety has 4 very akerent effect, EP 


I have often been forcibly ſtruck by an em- 


phatical deſcription of damnation when the 
ſpirit is repreſented as continually hovering 
with abortive eagerneſs round the defiled body, 
unable to enjoy any thing without the organs 
of ſenſe. Yet, to their ſenſes, are women made 
ſlaves, becauſe it is by their ſenſibility that 
they obtain preſent power. / 

And will moraliſts pretend to aſſert, that 
this is the condition in which one half of the 
human race ſhould be encouraged to remain 


with liſtleſs ina@tvity and ſtupid acquieſcence? _ 
Kind inſtructors! what were we created for? 


To remain, it may be ſaid, innocent; they 
mean in a ſtate of childhood. —We might as 
well never have been born, unleſs it were ne- 

1 ceſſary 
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ceſſary that we ſhould be created to enable 
man to acquire the noble Privilege of reaſon, 
the power of diſcerning good from evil, whilſt 
we le down in the Jult from whence we 
were taken, never to riſe again.— 

It would be an endleſs taſk to trace the 
variety of meanneſſes, cares, and ſorrows, 
into which women are plunged by the pre- 
vailing opinion, that they were created ra- 
ther to feel than reaſon, and that all the 
power they obtain, muſt be obtained by their 
charms and weakneſs : 

| © Fine by defect, and amiably weak l' 


- 


And, made by. this amiable weakneſs nn 
dependent, excepting what they gain by illicit 
ſway, on man, not only for protection, but ad- 
vice, is it ſurpriſing that, neglecting the duties 
that reaſon alone points out, and ſhrinking from 
trials calculated to ſtrengthen their minds, 
they. only exert themſelves to give their de- 
fects a graceful covering, which may ſerve 
to heighten their charms in the eye of the 
voluptuary, though it ſink them _— the 
ſcale of moral exortience ? 

Fragile in every ſenſe of the wenk they 
are obliged to look up to man for every com- 
fort. 15 the mat trifling dangers they cling 

w 
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to their ſupport, with paraſitical tenacity, | 
piteouſly demanding ſuccour; and their natu- 
ral protector extends his arm, or lifts up his 


voice, to guard the lovely. trembler—from 


what ? Perhaps the frown of an old cow, or. 
the jump of a mouſe ; a rat, would be a ſeri- 
ous danger. In the name, of reaſon, and 
even common ſenſe, what can fave ſuch be- 
ings from contempt ; even though they be 


ſoft and fair ? | 

"Theſe fears, when not affected, may be very 
pretty ; but they ſhew a degree of imbecility 
that degrades a rational creature in a way 
women are not aware of—for love and eſteem 
are very diſtinct things. 


1am fully Pera that we thoula hear 
of none of theſe infantine airs, if girls were 
allowed to take ſufficient exerciſe. and not 
confined in cloſe rooms till their muſcles are 
relaxed, and their powers of digeſtion de- 
ſtroyed. To carry the remark ſtill further, : 


if fear in girls, inſtead of being cheriſhed, per- 


haps, created, was treated in the ſame man- 
ner as cowardice in boys, we ſhould quickly 
ſee women with more dignified aſpects. It 
is true, they could not than with equal pro- 
priety be termed the ſweet flowers that ſmile 
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in the walk of man; but they would be more 
reſpectable members of ſociety, and diſcharge 
the important duties of life by the light of 
their ]- n reaſon, * Educate women like 
men,“ ſays Rouſſeau, * and the more they 
* refemble- our ſex the leſs power will they 
have oper us. This is the very point 1 


5 aim at. 5 do not wiſh them to have power 


over men; but over themſelves. 
12 the ſame ſtrain have 1 heard men arg gue 
againſt inſtructing the poor; for many are 
the forms that ariſtocracy aſſumes. | . Teach 
$ them ta read and write, ſay they, and 

* you take them, out of the ſtation aſſigned = 
+ them by nature. An eloquent F renchman 
has anſwered them, 1 will borrow his ſenti- 
ments. . But they know not, when they 
make man a brute, chat they may expect 
every ioftant to ſee. him transformed into a 
ferocious, beaſt, Without knowledge there 
can be no morality ! 

' Ignorance 18 a frail baſe for virtue! Yet, 
that it is the condition for which woman was 
organized, has been inſiſted upon by the 
writers who have moſt vehemently argued i in 
favour of the ſuperiority of man; a ſupe · 
e not in degree, but eflence ; ; though, 


ig 


to prove, With era generolity, that the 
ſexes ought not to be compared; man was 
made to reaſori, woman to feel: and that to- 
gether, fleth and ſpirit, they mike the moſt 
perfect whole, by blending happily reaſon 
and ſenſibility into one tales, 

And what is ſenſibility? Quickneſs of ſen- 
« fation; "quickneſs of perception; ; delicacy.” 
Thus is it defined by. Dr. Johnſon ; and the 


moſt exquiſitely poliſhed inſtinct. TI diſcern 
not a trace of the image of God in either ſen· 
ſation or matter. Reßhbed ſeventy times ſe- 
ven, they are ſtill material; intellect dwells 
not there; nor will fire ever make lead gold! 
I: come round to my old argument; - if wo- 
man be allowed to have an immortal ſoul, 
ſhe muſt have, as the employment of life, 
an underſtanding to improve. And when, to 
render the preſetit' ' ſtate more complete, 
though every thing proves it to be but a 
fachbel of a mighty Fain, the is incited by pre- 
ſent gratification to forget her grand deſti- 
nation, Nature is 1 or the was 
born only to: procreate and rot. Or, grant 
ing de of every deſoription, a foul, though 
KS .- not 


to ſoften the argument, they have laboured | 


definition gives me no other idea than of the 
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not a reaſonable one, the exerciſe of inſtinct 
and ſenſibility may be the ſtep, which they 
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are to take, in this life, towards the attain - 


ment of reaſon in the next; ſo that through 
all eternity they will lag behind man, Who, 


why we cannot tell, had the power given 


him of attaining reaſon i in his firſt mode of 
exiſtence, 

When treat of the 8 duties o wo- 
men, as I ſhould treat of the peculiar duties 
of a citizen or father, it will be found that I 
do not mean to inſinuate that they ſhould be 
taken out of their families, ſpeaking of the 
majority. He that hath wife and children, 
ſays Lord Bacon, hath given hoſtages to 


fortune; for they are impediments to great 


« enterpriſes, either of virtue or miſchief. 
Certainly the beſt works, and of greateſt 
merit for the public, have Progyrand from 
< the unmarried or childleſs men.“ I ſay 
the ſame of women. But, the welfare of 


* 


ſociety is not built on extraordinary exertions; 
and were it more reaſonably organized, there 
Would be ſtill leſs need of great abilities, or 
heroic virtues. 

In the regulation . a family, in the edu- 


cation of children, underſtanding, in an un- 
| | ſophiſticated 


bed 
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ſophiſticated ſenſe, is particularly required: 
ſtrength both of body and mind; yet the 
men who, by their writings, have moſt 
. earneſtly laboured to domeſticate women, have 
endeavoured, by arguments dictated by a groſs 
appetite, that ſatiety had rendered faſtidious, 
to weaken their bodies and cramp their minds; 


But, if even by theſe ſiniſter methods they 


really perſuaded women, by working on their 


feelings, to ſtay at home, and fulfil the du- 


ties of a mother and miſtreſs of a family, I 
ſhould cautiouſly oppoſe opinions that led wo- 


men to right conduct, by prevailing on them 


to make the diſcharge of a duty the buſineſs of 
life, though reaſon were inſulted. Yet, and 1 


appeal to experience, if by neglecting the un- 
derſtanding they are as much, nay, more 


detached from theſe domeſtic duties, than 
they could be by the moſt ſerious intellectual 
purſuit, though it may be obſerved, that the 
maſs of mankind will never vigorouſly pur- 
ſue an intellectual object *, * I may be allowed 
to infer 19 5 reaſon is abſolutely neceſſary te to 


* The 85 of mankind are rather the ſlaves of their o_ 
N than of their * 


nd 
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enable a woman to. perform any duty pro. 
perly, and I muſt again _ that 8 | 
1 is not reaſon. 

The compariſon with the alle in occurs 
to me; for, when men neglect the duties of 
humanity, women will do the ſame; a com- 
mon ſtream hurries them both along with 
thoug ghtleſs celerity. Riches and honours 
prevent a man from enlarging his underſtand- 
ing, and enervate all his powers by reverſing 
the order of nature, which has ever made true 
pleaſure the reward of labour. Pleaſure 
encrvating pleaſure is, likewiſe, within wo⸗ 
men's reach withqut carning it, But, till 
hereditary poſſeſſions are ſpread. abroad, how 
can we expect men to be proud of vir- 
tue? And, till they are, women wilk govern 
them by the moſt direct means, neglecting 
their dull. domeſtic duties to catch the Pins, 


LIE WHSG 


6 The power of the woman, ſays. . 
author, is her ſenſibility 3 and: men, not 
aware of the conſequence, do all, they can ta 
make this power ſwallow up every other, 
Thoſe who. conſtantly employ their ſenſibi- 
by will have moſt; for example; poets, 
| ' painters, 
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painters, and compoſers *. Yet, when the 


ſenfibility is thus increaſed at the expence of 
reaſon, and even the imagination, why do 
philoſophical men complain of their fickle» 


neſs? The ſexual attention of man particus 


larly acts on female ſenſibility, and this ſym · 
pathy has been exerciſed from their youth 
up. A huſband cannot long pay thoſe at- 


tentions with the paſſion neceſſary to excite 


lively emotions, and the heart, accuſtomed to 
lively emotions, turns to a new lover, or 


pines in ſegret, the prey of virtue or pru- 


dence. I mean when the heart has really been 
rendered ſuſceptible, and the, taſte formed ; 
for Tam apt to conclude, from what I have 
ſeen in faſhionable life, that vanity is oſtener 
foſtered than ſenſibility: by the mode of edu» 
cation, and the intercourſe het ween the ſexes, 
which I have reprohated; and that coquetry 
more frequently proceeds from vanity than 
from that inconſtancy, which overſtrained 
ſenſibility naturally produces. 


* Men of this pc pour it EAR their compoſi. | 


tions, to amalgamate the groſs materials ; and, moulding. 


them with pathon, give to the inert body a ſoul ; but, in 


en 8 eee, love alone DI 5 theſe etherea} 
rams, | 
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Another argument that has had a great 
Weight with me, muſt, I think, have ſome 
force with every conſiderate, benevolent heart. 
Girls who have been. thus weakly educated, 
are often cruelly left by their parents without 
any proviſion 3 and, of . courſe, are dependent 
on, not only the reaſon, but the bounty of their 
brothers. Theſe brothers are, to view the 
faireſt ſide of the queſtion, good ſort of men, 
and give as a favour, what children of the 
fame parents had an equal right to. In this 
equivocal humiliating de a docile fe- 
male may remain ſins time, with a tolerable 
degree of comfort. But, when the brother 
marries, a probable circumſtance, from being 
conſidered as the miſtreſs of the family, ſhe 
is viewed with averted Jooks as an intruder, 
an unneceſſary burden on the benevolence of 
the maſter of the houſe, and his new partner, 
Who can recount the miſery, which many 
unfortunate beings, whoſe minds and bodies 
are equally weak, ſuffer in ſuch ſituations 
unable to work, and aſhamed to beg? The 
wife, a cold-hearted, narrow-minded, Wo- 
mag, and this is not an unfair ſuppoſition 
for the preſent mode of education does not 
tend to enlarge the heart any more than the 

| under- 
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underſtanding, is jealous of the little kindneſs 


which her huſband ſhews to his relations; and 
her ſenſibility not riſing to humanity, ſhe is 
diſpleaſed at ſeeing the property of her chil - 
dren laviſhed on an helpleſs fiſter. 81 
Theſe are matters of fact, which 7 
come under my eye, again and again. The 


conſequence is obvious, the wife has recourſe 


to cunning to undermine the habitual affec- 
tion, which ſhe is afraid openly to oppoſe; 
and neither tears nor careſſes are ſpared till 
the ſpy is worked out of her home, and 
thrown on the world, unprepared for its dif- 
ficulties; or ſent, as a great effort of genero- 
ſity, or from ſome regard to propriety, with 
a ſmall ſtipend, and an uncultivated mind, into 
joyleſs ſolitude. 

Theſe two women may be much upon a 
par, with reſpect to reaſon and humanity 
and changing ſituations, might have acted 
juſt the ſame ſelfiſh part; but had they been 
differently educated, the cafe would alſo have 
been very different. The wife would not 
have had that ſenſibility, of which ſelf is the 
centre, and reaſon might have taught her not 


to expect, and not even to be flattered, by 


the affection of her huſband, if it led him to 
8 | violate 
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violate prior duties. She would with not to 
jove him merely becauſe he loved her, but 
on account of his virtues; and the ſiſter 
might have been able to ſtruggle for herſelf 
Inſtead of eating he bitter bread of de- 
pendence. 

I am, indeed, perſuaded that the heart, as 
well as the underſtanding; is opened by cul- 
tivation ; and by, which may not appear ſo 
clear, ſtrengthenin 2 the organs 31 am not now | 
talking of momentary flaſhes of ſenſibility, 
but of affections. And, perhaps, in the edu- 
cation of both ſexes, the moſt difficult taſk 1 18 
ſo to adjuſt inſtruction as not to narrow the 
underſtanding, whilſt the heart is warmed by 
the generous juices of ſpring, juſt raiſed by the 
0 fermentation of the ſeaſon; nor to 
dry up the feelings' by employing the mind 
in inveſtigations remote from life. 

With reſpe& to women, when they re- 
ceive a careful education, they are either made 
fine ladies, brimful of ſenſibility, and feeming 
with capricious fancies; or mere notable wo- 
men. The latter are often friendly, honeſt 
creatures, and have a ſhrewd kind of good 
ſenſe joined with worldly prudence, that often 
render them more uſeful members of ſociety 

than 
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than the fine ſentimental lady, though they 
poſſeſs neither greatneſs of mind nor taſte. 
The intellectual world is ſhut againſt them; 
take them out of their family or neighbour- 
hood, and they ſtand ſtill; the mind finding 
no employment, for literature affords a fund 
of amuſement which they have never ſought 
to reliſh, but frequently to deſpiſe. The ſen- 
timents. and taſte 'of more cultivated minds 
appear ridiculous, even in thofe-whom chance 
and family connections have led them to 
love; but in mere e Op think it 
all affectation. 
A man of ſenſe can only love fuck a woman 
on account of her ſex, and refpe& her, becauſs 
ſheis a truſty ſervant. He lets her, to preſerve 
his own peace, ſeold the ſervants, and go to 
church in clothes made of the very beſt OY 
rials. A man of her own ſize of underſtanding 
would, probably, not agree fo well with her; 
for he might wiſh to eneroach on her prero- 
gative, and manage ſome domeſtic concerns 
himſelf. Yet women, whoſe minds are not 
enlarged by cultivation, or the natural ſelfiſſi- 
neſs of ſenſibility expanded by reflection, are 
very unfit to manage a family; for, by an 
undue ſtretch of power, they are always ty- 
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rannizing to ſupport a ſuperiority that only 
reſts on the arbitrary diſtinction of fortune. 
The evil is ſometimes more ſerious, and do- 


meſtics are deprived of innocent indulgences, 
and made to work beyond their ſtrength, in 


order to enable the notable woman to keep a 
better table, and outſhine her neighbours in 
finery and parade. If ſhe attend to her chil- 


dren, it is, in general, to dreſs them in a 


coſtly manner—and, whether this attention 
ariſes from vanity or fondneſs, it is equ ally | 


pernicious. 


Beſides, how many women of this deſerip- 


tion paſs their days; or, at leaſt, their even- 


ings, diſcontentedly. Their huſbands ac- 
knowledge that they are good managers, and 


chaſte wives; but leave home to ſeek for 


more agreeable, may I be allowed to uſe a 
fignificant French word, piguant ſociety ; 
and the patient drudge, who fulfils her taſk, 


like a blind horſe in a mill, is defrauded of 


her juſt reward; for the wages due to her 
are the careſſes of her huſband; and women 
who have ſo few reſources in themſelves, do 
not very patiently bear this privation of a na- 
tural right. | 

A Fu lady, on the contrary, has been 
taught 
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taught to look down with contempt on the 
vulgar employments of life; though ſhe has 
only been incited to acquire accompliſhments. 
that riſe a degree above ſenſe; for even corpo- 
real accompliſhments cannot be acquired with 
any degree of preciſion unleſs the underſtand- 
ing has been ſtrengthened by exerciſe. With» 
out a foundation of principles taſte is ſuperſi- 
cialz and grace muſt ariſe from ſomething 
deeper than imitation. The imaginat! 
however, i is heated, and the feelings rendered 
faſtidious, if not ſophiſticated ; or, a counters 
poiſe of judgment is. not, acquired, when the 
heart ſtill remains artleſs; though it becomes 
too tender. 
Theſe, women are 3 Mes —_ theic 
hearts are really more ſenſible to general be- 
nevolence, more alive to the ſentiments. that 4 | 
civilize life, than the ſquare- elbowed family po | 
drudge; bat, wanting a due proportion of 1 
reflection and ſelf-government, they only i in: 
ſpire love; and are the miſtreſſes of their huſa 
bands, whilſt they have any hold on their 
affections; and the platonie friends of his 
male acquaintance. Theſe are the fair de- 
fects in nature; the women who appear to be E | 
created not to enjoy the n of man, but = 
| L \ of 5:60 
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to ſave him from ſinking into abſolute bruta- 
fity, by rubbing off the rough angles of his 
character; and by playful dalliance to give 
ſome dignity to the appetite that dra ws him 
to them. Gracious Creator of the whole hu- 
man race! haſt thou created ſuch a being 
as woman, who can trace thy wiſdom in thy 
works, and feel that thou alone art by thy 
nature, exalted above her, for no better 
purpoſe ? Can ſhe believe that ſhe was 

only made to ſubmit to man, her equal; 
a being, who, like her, was ſent into the 
world to acquire virtue Can ſhe con- 
ſent to be occupied merely to pleaſe him; 
merely to adorn the earth, when her ſoul is 
capable of riſing to thee ?—And can ſhe reſt 
| ſupinely dependent on man for reaſon, when 
ſhe ought to mount with him the arduous 
ſteeps of knowledge? | | 
Yet, if love be the ſupreme 1251 let wo- 
men be only educated to inſpire it, aud let 
every charm be poliſhed to intoxicate the 
ſenſes but, if they are moral beings, let 
them have a chance to become intelligent; 
and let love to man be only a part of that 
glowing flame of univerſal love, which, after 
encircling humanity, mounts in * in- 
cenſe to God. | 
To 
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To fulfil domeſtic duties much reſolution 
is neceſſary, and a ſerious kind of perſever- 
ance that requires a more. firm ſupport than 
emotions, however lively and true to nature. 
To give an example of order, the ſoul of 
virtue, ſome auſterity of behaviour muſt be 
adopted, ſcarcely to be expected from a being 


who, ſrom its infancy, has been made the 


weathercock of its own ſenſations. Who- 
ever rationally means to be uſeful muſt have 


a plan of conduct; and, in the diſcharge of the 


ſimpleſt duty, we are often obliged to act con- 
trary to the preſent impulſe of tenderneſs or 
compaſſion. Severity is frequently the moſt 
certain, as well as the moſt ſublime proof of 
affection; and the want of this power over 
the feelings, and of that lofty, dignified 


affection, which makes a perſon prefer the 


future good of the beloved object to a preſent 
gratification, is the reaſon why ſo many fond 
mothers ſpoil their children, and has made it 
queſtionable whether negligence or indulgence 
is moſt hurtful: but I am inclined to Wing, 
that the latter has done moſt harm. 1 
Mankind ſeem to agree that children mould 
be left under the management of women dur- 


ing their childhood. Now, from all the ob⸗ 


ſervation 


1 2 
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ſervation that I have been able to make, wo- 
men of ſenſibility are the moſt unfit for this 
talk, becauſe they will infallibly, carried 
away by their feelings, ſpoil a child's temper. 
The management of the temper, the firſt, and 
moſt important branch of education, requires 
the ſober ſteady eye of reaſon; a plan of con- 
duct equally diftant from tyranny and indul- 
gence: yet theſe are the extremes that peo- 
ple of ſeiifibility alternately fall into; always 
thooting beyond the mark. 1 have followed 
this train of reaſoning much further, till Thave 
concluded, that a perſon of genius is the moſt 
Improper perſon to be eitiployed 1 in education, 
pubhe or private. Minds of this rare ſpecies 
fee things too much in maſſes, and ſeldom, 
if ever, have'a good terriper; That habitual 
cheerfulneſs, termed good-humour, is, per- 
| haps, as ſeldom united with great mental 
powers, as with ſtrong feelings. And thoſe 
people who follow, with intereſt and admira- 
tion, the flights of genius; or, with cooler 
approbation fuck in the inſtruction which 
has been elaborately prepared for them by the 
| profound thinker, ought not to be dif; ouſted, 
if they find the fore choleric, and the lat- 
ter moroſe 3 becauſe kvelineſs of fancy, and 
a tenacious 
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a tenacious comprehenſion of mind, are ſcarcely 
compatible with that pliant urbanity which 

leads a man, at leaſt, to bend to the opinions 

and prejudices of others, in Read of roy ghly 0 
confronting them. | 4 | 
But, treating of eo or manners, 
minds of a ſuperior claſs are not to be conſi- 
dered, they may be left to chance ; it is the 
multitude, with moderate abilities, who call 

for inſtruction, and catch the colour of the 
atmoſphere they breathe, This reſpectable 
concourſe, I contend, men and women, ſhould 

not have their ſenſations heightened in the 
hot-bed of luxurious indolence, at the expence 

of their underſtanding ; for, unleſs there be a 
ballaſt of underſtanding, they will never be- 

come either virtuous or-free : an ariſtocracy, 
founded on property, or ſtefling talents, will | 
ever ſweep before it, the alternately ting; -1 
and ferocious, flaves of feeling, | „ 
Numberleſs are the arguments, to take an- 
other view of the ſubje&, brought forward _ 

with a ſhew of reaſon ; becauſe ſuppoſed to 

be deduced from nature, that men have uſed 

morally and phyſically, to e the ſex. I 

muſt notice a few. | ; 
L 3 ; The 8 
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The female underſtanding has often been 
ſpoken of with contempt, as arriving fooner at 
maturity than the male. I fhall not anſwer 
this argument by alluding to the early proofs 
of reaſon, as well as genius, in Cowley, Mil- 
ton, and Pope , but only appeal to expe- 
rience to decide whether- young men, who 
are early introduced into company (and ex- 
amples now abound), do not acquire the ſame 
precocity. So notorious is this fact, that the 
bare mentioning of it muſt bring before peo- 
ple, who at all mix in the world, the idea of 
a number of ſwaggering apes of men, whoſe 
underſtandings are narrowed by being brought 
into the ſociety of men when they ought to 
have been ſpinning a top or twirling a hoop. 

It has alſo been afſerted, by ſome natural- 
iſts, that men do not attain their full growth 
and ftrength till thirty ; but that women ar- 
rive at maturity by twenty. I apprehend 
that they reaſon an falſe ground, led aſtray 
by the male prejudice, which deems beauty 
the perfection of woman—mere beauty of fea- 
tures and complexion, the vulgar acceptation 
of the word, whilſt male beauty 18 a to 


* Many other names might be added, 
haye 
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ave ſome connection with the mind. Strength 
body, and that character of countenance, 
which the French term a phyſonomie, wo- 
men do not acquire before thirty, any more 
than men. The little artleſs tricks of chil- 
dren, it is true, are particularly pleaſing and 
attractive; yet, when the pretty freſhneſs of 
youth is worn off, theſe artleſs graces become 
| ſtudied airs, and diſguſt every perſon of taſte. 
In the countenance of girls we only look for 
vivacity and baſhful modeſty ;. but, the ſpring» 
tide of life over, we look for ſoberer ſenſe in 
the face, and for traces of paſſion, inſtead of 
the dimples of animal ſpirits ; expecting to 
ſee individuality of character, the only faſ- 
tener of the affections * We then wiſh to 
converſe, not to fondle ; to give ſcope to our 
imaginations as well as ta the ſenſations of 
our hearts, 
At twenty the beauty of both ſexes is 
_ equal; but the libertiniſm of man leads him 
to make the diſtinction, and ſuperannuated 
coquettes are commonly of the ſame opinion; 
for, when they: can no longer inſpire love, 


The Sona of an affeQion i is, generally, in the fame 
proportion as the character of the ſpecies in the objet be- 
loved, is loſt in that of the individual. | 


1 they 
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they pay for the vigour and vivacity of youth. 
The French, who admit more of mind into 
their notions of beauty, give the preference to 
women of thirty. Þ mean to ſay that they 
allow women to be in their moſt perfect ſtate, 
when vivacity gives place to reaſon, and to that 
mageſtic ſeriouſneſs of character, Which marks 
maturity ;—or, the reſting point. In youth, 
till twenty, the body ſhoots out, till thirty 
the ſolids are attaining a degree of denſity ; 
and the flexible muſcles, growing daily more 
rigid, give character to the countenance ; that : 
is, they trace the operations of the mind 
with the iron pen of fate, aud tell us not 
only what powers are within, but how they 
have been employed. | 

It is proper to obſerve, that animals wha 
arrive ſlowly at maturity, are the longeſt 
lived, and of the nobleſt ſpecies. Men can- 
not, however, claim any natural ſuperiority 
from the grandeur of | longevity ; for in 
this reſpect nature has not * the 
male. 

Polpgamy 18 3 phyſical e denz F 
and a plauſible argument for a . that 
blaſts every domeſtic virtue, is drawn from 
the well-atteſted fact, that in the countries 
72 where 


x 
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where it is eſtabliſhed, more females are born 
than males. This appears to be an indication 
of nature, and to nature, apparently reaſoh- 
able ſpeculations muſt yield. A further 
concluſion obviouſly preſented itſelf; if po- 
lygamy be neceſſary, woman muſt be inferior 

to man, and made for him. fs | 
With reſpect to the formation of the fetus 
in the womb, we are very ignorant; > but it 
appears to me probable, that an accidental 
phyſical cauſe may account for this pheno- 

menon, and prove it not to be a-law of na- 
ture. I have met with ſome pertinent obſer- 
vations on the ſubject in Forſter's Account of 
the Iſles of the South-Sea, that will explain | 
my meaning. After obſerving that of the 
two ſexes amongſt animals, the moſt vigor- 
ous and hotteſt conſtitution always prevails, 
and produces its kind; he adds, —* If this be. 
applied to the inhabitants of Africa, it is evi- 
dent that the men there, accuſtomed ta 
* polygamy, are enervated by the uſe of ſa 
many women, and therefore leſs vigorous 1 
* the women, on the contrary, are of a hotter 
* conſtitution, not only on account of their more 
* irritable nerves, more ſenſible organization, 
e and more lively fancy; but likewiſe becauſe 
£ AY 
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they are deprived in their matrimony of that 
* ſhare of phyſical love which, in a mono- 
* gamous condition, would all be theirs ; and 
thus, for the above zeaſons, the generality 

+ of children are born females.” 
In the greater part of Europe it has been 
proved by the moſt accurate liſts of morta- 
lity, that the proportion of men to women 
is nearly equal, or, if any difference takes 
place, the males born are more numerous, 
in the proportion of 105 to 100. | 
The neceſſity of polygamy, therefore, does 
not appear; yet when a man ſeduces a wo- 
man, it ſhould, I think, be termed a /e/7- 
handed marriage, and the man ſhould be /zgally 
obliged to maintain the woman and her chil- 
dren, unleſs-adultery, a natural divorcement, 
abrogated the law, And this law ſhould re- 
main in force as long as the weakneſs of wo- 
men cauſed the word ſeduction to be uſed as 
an excuſe for their frailty and want of prin- 
eiple; nay, while they depend on man for a 
ſubſiſtence, inſtead of earning it by the exer- 
tion of their own hands or heads. But theſe 
women ſhould not, in the full meaning of 
the relationſhip, be termed wives, or the very 
8 purpoſe of marriage would be ſubyerted, and” 
| 4 
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all thoſe endearin g charities that flow from 
perſonal fidelity, and give a ſanctity to the | 
tic, when neither love nor friendſhip unites 
the hearts, would melt into ſelfiſhneſs. The 
woman who 1s faithful to the father of her 
children demands reſpect, and ſhould not be 
treated like a proſtitute; though I readily 
grant that if it be neceſſary for a man and wo- 
man to live together in order to bring up their 
offspring, nature never intended that a man 
ſhould have more than one wife. 

Still, highly as I reſpe& marriage, as the | 
foundation of almoſt every ſocial virtue, I 
cannot avoid feeling the moſt lively compaſ- 
ſion for thoſe unfortunate females who are 
broken off from ſociety, and by one error 
torn from all thoſe affections and relationſhips 
that improve the heart and mind. It does 
not frequently even deſerve the name of er- 
ror; for many innocent girls become the 
dupes of a ſincere, affectionate heart, and ſtill 
more are, as it may emphatically be termed, 
ruined before they know the difference be- 
tween virtue and vice :—and thus prepared 
by their education for infamy, they become 
infamous. Aſylums and Magdalenes are 
not the proper remedies for theſe abuſes. It 

is 


= 
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is juſtice, not CLIN a is wanting in tho 

world ! | | 
A woman who has loſt her 18088 ima - 
gines that ſhe cannot fall lower, and as for 
recovering her former ſtation, it is impoſſible; 
no exertion can waſh this ſtain away. Loſing 
thus every ſpur, and having no other means 
of ſupport, proſtitution becomes her only re- 
fuge, and the character is quickly depraved 
by circumſtances over Which the poor wretch 
has little power, unleſs ſhe poſſeſſes an un- 
common portion of ſenſe and loftineſs of ſpirit, 
Neceflity never makes proſtitution the bufi- 
neſs of men's lives; though numberleſs are 
the women who are thus rendered ſyſtemati- 
cally vicious. This, however, ariſes, in a 
great degree, from the ſtate of idleneſs in 
Which women are educated, Who are always 
a taught to look up to man for a maintenance, 
and to conſider their perſons as the proper 
return for his exertions to ſupport them. 
NMeretricious airs, and the whole ſcience of 
wantonneſs, has then a more powerful ſtimu- 
lus than either appetite or vanity; and this 
remark gives force to the prevailing opinion, 
that with chaſtity all is loſt that is reſpect- 
able in woman. Her character depends on 
; 6 the 
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the a of one virtue, though the only 
paſſion foſtered in her heart—is love. N ay, 
the honour of a woman is not made even to 
depend on her will. 

When Richardſon * makes Olrifla tel Love- 
lace that he had-robbed her of her honour, he 
muſt have had ſtrange notions of honour and 


25 For, miſerable beyond all names of 


iſery is the condition of a being, who could 
be degraded without its own conſent ! This 
exceſs of ſtrictneſs I have heard vindicated as 
a ſalutary error. I ſhall anſwer in the words 
of Leibnitz“ Errors are often nien but it 
is commonly to remedy other errors. 
Moſt of the evils of life ariſe from a defire 
of preſent enjoyment that outruns itſelf. The 
obedience required 'of women in the marriage 
ſtate comes under this deſcription ; the mind, 
naturally weakened by depending on autho- 
rity, never exerts its own powers, and the 
obedient wife is thus rendered a weak indo- 


| lent mother. Or, ſuppoſing that this is not Te: 


always the conſequence, a future ſtate of exiſt- 


ene is ſcarcely taken gn ee when 


es Dr: Young, ſupports the me opinion, in his Rn 
when he talks of the 3 that ſhunned the gut 
ef day, * 


3 only 
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only negative virtues are cultivated, For, 


in treating of morals, particularly when 


women are alluded to, writers have too 


often confidered virtue in a very limited 


ſenſe, and made the foundation of it /o/ely 
worldly utility; nay, a ſtill more fragile baſe 
has been given to this ſtupendous fabrie, and 
the wayward fluctuating feelings of men have 
been made the ſtandard of virtue. Yes, vir- 
tue as well as religion, has been Oe ta 
the deciſions of taſte. | 522 
It would almoſt provoke As 1 5 con- 
tempt, if the vain abſurdities of man did not 
ſtrike us on all ſides, to obſerve, how eager 
men are to degrade the ſex from whom they 
pretend to receive the chief pleaſure of life; 
and I have ffequently with full conviction 
retorted Pope's ſarcaſm on them; or, to ſpeak 


explicitly, it has appeared to me applicable to 


the whole human race. A love of pleaſure or 


ſway ſeems to divide mankind, and the huſ- 


band who lords it in his little harem thinks 


only of his pleaſure or his convenience. To 


ſuch lengths, indeed, does an intemperate 


love of pleaſure carry ſome prudent men, or 
worn out libertines, who marry to have a 
fafe bed-fellow, that they ſeduce their own 

wives. 
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en baniſhes modeſty, and chaſte 


love takes its flight. 


Love, e as an animal appetite, 
cannot long feed on itſelf without expiring. 
And this extinction, in its own flame, may 


be termed the violent death of love. But the 
wife who has thus .been rendered licentious, 
will probably endeavour to fill the void left 


by the loſs of her huſband's attentions; for 


ſhe cannot contentedly become merely an 

upper ſervant after having been treated like 
a goddeſs, She is ſtill handſome, and, in- 
ſtead of transferring her fondneſs to her chil- 
dren, ſhe only dreams of enjoying the ſun- 
ſhine of life. Beſides, there are many huſ- 
bands ſo devoid of ſenſe and parental affection, 
that during the firſt efferveſeence of voluptuous 
fondneſs they refuſe. to let their wives ſuckle 
their children. They are only to dreſs and 
live to pleaſe them: and love even innocent 
love, ſoon finks into laſciviouſneſs when the 


exerciſe of a duty is ſacrificed to its in- 


dulgence. 8 5 £ 
Perſonal ache is a S b foun- 


dation for friendſhip ; yet, when even two vir- 
tuous young people marry, it would, per- 


haps, be. Happy if ſome circumſtances checked 


their 
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their paſſion; if the recollection of ſome prior 
attachment, or diſappointed affection, made 
it on one ſide, at leaſt, rather a match founded 
on eſteem. In that caſe they would look 


beyond the preſent moment, and try to ren- 


der the whole of life reſpectable, by forming 
a plan to regulate a friendſhip which only 
death ought to diflolve. 

Friendſhip is a ſerious affection; dis moſt 


ſublime of all affections, becauſe it is founded 


on- principle, and cemented by time. The 
very reverſe may be ſaid of love. In a great 
degree, love and friendſhip cannot ſubſiſt in 
the ſame boſom ; even when inſpired by dif- 
ferent objects they weaken' or deſtroy each 
other, and for the ſame object can only be felt 
ur ſucceſſion. The vain fears and fond jealou- 
fies, the winds which fan the flame of love, 
when judiciouſly or artfully tempered, are 
both incompatible with the tender confidence 
and ſincere reſpect of friendſhip. 
Love, ſuch as the glowing pen of genius 


has traced, exiſts not on earth, or only reſides 
in thoſe exalted, fervid' imaginations that have 


{ſketched ſuch dangerous paltaves, Danger- 
ous, becauſe they not only afford a plauſible 
1 to the voluptuary who diſguiſes ſheer 

ſenſuality 
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ſenſuality under a ſentimental «veil; but as' 


they ſpread affectation, and take from the 
dignity of virtue. Virtue, as the very word 
imports, ſhould have an appearance of ſeriouſ- 


neſs, if not auſterity; and to endeavour to 
trick her out in the garb of pleaſure, becauſe 
the epithet has been uſed as another name 
for beauty, is to exalt her on a- quickſand; a 


moſt inſidious attempt to haſten her fall by 
apparent reſpect. Virtue and pleaſure are not, 
in fact, ſo nearly allied in this life as ſome 
eloquent writers have laboured to prove. 
Pleaſure prepares the fading wreath, and 
mixes the intoxicating cup; but the fruit 
which virtue gives, is the recompence of toil: 

and, gradually ſeen as it ripens, only affords 
calm ſatisfaction; nay, appearing to be the 
reſult of the natural tendency of things, it is 
ſcarcely obſerved. Bread, the common food 
of life, ſeldom thought of as a bleſſing, ſup- 
ports the conſtitution and preſerves health; 
ſtill feaſts delight the heart of man, though 
diſeaſe and even death lurk in the cup or 


dainty that elevates the ſpirits or tickles the 


palate, The lively heated imagination, in 
the ſame ſtyle, draws the picture of love, as 
it N every other picture, with thoſe glow- 
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ing colours, which the daring hand will ſteal 

from the rainbow that is directed by a mind, 

condemned in a world like this, to prove its 

noble origin by panting after unattainable 
perfection; ever purſuing what it acknow- 
ledges to be a fleeting dream. An imagina- 

tion of this vigorous caſt can give exiſtence 
to inſubſtantial forms, and ſtability to the 

ſhadowy reveries which the mind naturally 

falls into when realities are found vapid. It 

can then depict love with celeſtial charms, 

and dote on the grand ideal object—it can 
imagine a degree of mutual affection that ſhall 

refine the foul, and not expire when it has 

ſerved as a © ſcale to heavenly ;* and, like de- 

votion, make it abforb every meaner affection 

and defire,, In each others arms, as in a tem- 

ple, with its ſummit loſt in the clouds, the 

world is to be ſhut out, and every thought 

and with, that do not nurture pure affection 

and permanent virtue. Permanent virtue! 

alas! Rouſſeau, reſpectable viſionary ! thy pa- 

radiſe would ſoon be violated by the entrance 

of ſome unexpected gueſt. Like Milton's it 

would only contain angels, or men ſunk be- 

low) the dignity of rational creatures. Hap- 

Pineſs is not material, it cannot be ſeen or 

| felt! 


vow © 
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felt! Vet the eager purſuit of the good which 


every one 8 to his own fancy, proclaims 
man the lord of this lower world, and to be 
an intelligential creature, who is not to re- 
ceive, but acquire happineſs. They, there- 
fore, who complain of the deluſions of paſ- 
ſion, do not recollect that they are exclaim- 
ing againſt a ſtrong proof of the n 
of the ſoul. 

But leaving ſuperior minds to end thinks 
ſelves, and pay dearly for their experience, it is 
neceflary to obſerve, that it is not againſt ſtrong, 
perſevering paſſions; but romantic wavering 


feelings that I wiſh to guard the female heart 


by exerciſing the underſtanding : for theſe 


paradifaical reveries ars oftener the effect of 


idleneſs than of a lively fancy. | 

Women have ſeldom ſufficient ſerious em- 
ployment to filence their feeling gs; a round of 
little cares, or vain purſuits frittering away 
all ſtrength of mind and organs, they be- 


come naturally only objects of ſenſe.— In ſhort, 


the whole tenour of female education (the 
education of ſociety) tends to render the beſt 
diſpoſed romantic and inconſtant; ; and the 
remainder vain and mean. In the preſent 


ſtate of ſociety this evil can ſcarcely be reme- 
M 2 - died, 
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died, I am afraid, in the ſlighteſt degree; 
ſhould a more laudable ambition ever gain 
ground'they may be brought nearer to nature 
and reaſon ; and become more virtuous and 
uſeful as they grow more reſpectable. 
But, I will venture to aſſert that their rea- 
1on will never acquire ſufficient ſtrength to 
enable it to regulate their conduct, whilſt the 
making an appearance in the world is the firſt 
wiſh of the majority of mankind. To this 
weak with the natural affections, and the moſt 
uſeful virtues are facrificed. Girls marry 
merely to better themſelues, to borrow a ſig- 
nificant vulgar phraſe, and have ſuch perfect 
power over their hearts as not to permit them- 
ſelves to Fall in love till a man with a ſupe- 
riour fortune offers. On this ſubject I mean to 
enlarge in a future chapter; it is only neceſ- 
ſary to drop a hint at preſent, becauſe women 
are ſo often degraded by ſuffering the ſelfiſh 
prudence of age to chill the ardour of vouth. 
From the ſame ſource flows an opinion that 
young girls ought to dedicate great part of 
their time to wok; yet, this employ- 
ment contracts their faculties more than any 
other that could have been choſen for them, 


by confining their thoughts to their perſons. 
Men 


4 — 
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Men order their clothes to be made, and have 
done with the ſubject; women make their 
own clothes, neceſſary or ornamental, and 
are continually talking about them; and their 
thoughts follow their hands. It is not indeed the 
making of neceſſaries that weakens the mind 
but the frippery of dreſs. For when a woman 
in the lower rank of life makes her huſband's 
and children's clothes, ſhe does her duty, this 
is her part of her buſineſs; but When women 
work only to dreſs better than they: / could 


other wiſe affor d, it is worſe than ſheer loſs f 


time. To render the poor virtuous they muſt 


be employed, and women in the middle rank 


of life, did they not ape the faſhions of the 
nobility, Without catching their eaſe, might 
employ them, whilſt they themſelves ma- 
naged their families, inſtructed their children; 
and exerciſed their own, minds. Garden 
ing, experimental philoſophy, and literature, 
would afford them ſubjects to think of and 
matter for converſation, that in ſome degree 
would exerciſe their underſtandings. The 
converſation of French women, who are not 
ſo rigidly nailed to their chairs to twiſt lappets, 
and knot ribbons, is frequently ſuperficial; 


but, I contend, that it is not half ſo inſipid 


a8 that of thoſe Engliſh women whoſe time 
; Ss 18 
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ever hover round' their ec wen it ſur- 


nually to the _ cramps. the activity of 


is ſpent in making caps, bonnets, and the 
whole miſchief of trimmings, not to mention 
ſhopping, bargain-hunting, &c. &c. : and it is 
the decent, prudent women, who are moſt 
degraded by theſe practices; for their motive 
18 Raspty vanity. The wanton who exerciſes 
her taſte to render her perſon WG _ 
ſomething more in view. | 

Theſe obſervations all branch out ob a 
general one, which I have before made, and 
which cannot be too often inſiſted upon, for, 
ſpeaking of men, women, or profeſſions, it 
will be found that the employment of the 
thoughts ſhape the character both generally 
and individually. The thoughts of women 


priſing that their perſons are reckoned moſt 
valuable? Yet ſome degree of liberty of 
mind is neceffary even to form the perſon ; 
and this may be one reaſon why ſome gentle 
wives have ſo few attractions beſide that 
of ſex. Add to this, ſedentary employments 
render the majority of women fickly—and 
falſe notions of female excellence make them 
proud of this delicacy, though it be another 
fetter, that by calling the attention conti- 


the mind. 


Women 
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Women of quality ſeldom PA any of. the 
manual part of their dreſs, conſequently only 
their taſte is exerciſed, and they acquire, by 
thinking leſs of the finery, when the buſineſs 
of their toilet is over, that eaſe, which ſel- 
dom appears, in, the deportment of women, 
who dreſs merely for the ſake of drefling. 
In fat, the obſervation with reſpect to the 
middle ei the one in which talents thrive 
beſt, extends not to women; for thoſe of the 
ſuperior claſs, by catching, at leaſt, a ſmat- 
tering of literature, and converſing more with 
men, on general topics, acquire more know- 
ledge than the women who ape their faſhions 
and faults without ſharing their advantages. 
With reſpect to virtue, to ule the word in a 
comprehenſive ſenſe, I have ſeen moſt in low 
life. Many poor women maintain their chil- 
dren. by the ſweat of their brow, and keep 
together families that the vices of the fathers 
would have ſcattered abroad ; but gentle- 
women are too indolent to be aftively vir- 
tuous, and are ſoftened rather than refined 
by civilization. Indeed, the good ſenſe which 
| T have met with, among the poor women who 

have had few advantages of education, and 

yet have acted heroically, ſtrongly confirmed 
| * 4 me 
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me in tlie opinion that triling employments 


| have rendered. woman a trifler. Men, tak- 


ing her * body, the mind is left to ruſt ; ſo 
that whike phyſical love enervates man, as 
being his favourite recreation, he will endea- 
vour to enſlave woman: — and, who can 
tell, how many generations may be neceſſary 


1 give vigour to the virtue and talents of the 


freed poſterity of abject ſlaves k ai 


In tracing the eo Ut, in my opi- 
nion, have ade woman, 1 have con- 
fined, my e to ſuch as univerſally 
act upon the morals and manners of the whole 
ſex, and to me it appears clear that they all 
ſpring from want of underſtanding. Whe- 
ther this ariſe. from a phyſical or n 
weakneſs of faculties, time alone' can deter- 
mine ; for I ſhall not lay any great ſtreſs on the 
example of a few women TX who, from hav- 

„ „„ 

nc] take her in body! 3 0 : a6. 0 

Fo + Suppoling that women are voluntary laves—ſla- 
8 very of any kind i is unfavourable to human happineſs a and 

improvement.“ FFC es OW 

1 Sappho, Eloiſa, Mrs; Macaillay, the Empreſs of Ruſ- 
die, Madame d' Eon, be. Theſe, and many more, 
3 Fe may 
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ing received a maſculine education, have ac- 
quired courage and reſolution ; I only con- 
tend that the men who have been placed in 
ſimilar ſituations, have acquired a ſimilar 
charater—l ſpeak of bodies of men, and 
that men of genius and talents have ſtarted 
out of a claſs, in which women have * 
yet been placed. 1 5 


may be reckoned exceptions ; ; and, are not all heroes,. a5 
well as herolnes, exceptions to general rules? 1 wiſh 
to ſee women neither heroines nor brutes; 1 reaſonable 
ee 
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ANT MADVERSIONS on SOME or THE WRI- 
" TERS o HAVE RENDERED WOMEN. OB- 
"JECTS" or PITY, BORDERING | ON cox- 
TEMP r. e 


Pd 


< Tas 8 ſpeciouſly ſupported, in ſome 
modern publications on the female character 


and education, which have given the tone to 


moſt of the obſervations made, in a more cur- 
ſory manner, on the ſex, remain now to be 


examined. 


LECT. I. 


— ' 
* 


I SHALL begin with Rouſſeau, and give a 
ſketch of the character of women, in his own 
words, interſperſing comments and reflec- 


tions. My comments, it is true, will all 


ſpring. from a few ſimple principles, and 
might have been deduced from what I have 
already ſaid; but the artificial ſtructure has 


been raiſed with ſo much ingenuity, that it 


_ ſeems 


* | 
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ſeems neceſſary to attack it in a more cireum- 
ſtantial manner, 008 make ** „ 
my felt: lit 
Sophia, ſays Round ſhould 10 as per- 
fect a woman as Emilius is a man, and to 
render her ſo, it is neceflary to examine the 
character which nature — * to we 
fen. | 

He. then ee: to en that woman 
ought to be weak and paſſive, becauſe ſhe has 
leſs bodily ſtrength than man; and, from 
hence infers, that ſhe was formed to pleaſe 
and to be ſubject to him; and that it is her 
duty to render herſelf agreeab/e to her maſ- 
ter—this being the grand end of her exiſt- 
ence *. Still, however, to give a little mock 
dignity to luſt, he inſiſts that man ſhould not 
exert his ſtrength, but depend on the will of 
the woman, when. he "Tu" for pleaſure 
with her. 

Hence we' deduce a third enigma 7 
from the different conſtitutions of the ſexes; 
* which is, that the ſtrongeſt ſhould be maſ- 
* ter in appearance, and be dependent in fact 
© on the weakeſt; and that not Moy any 


* J have already n the paſlage, page 99 
b | | Rae 


i 
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e practice of gallantry or vanity of 
protectorſhip, but from an invariable law 
of nature, which, furniſhing woman with 
wa greater facility to excite deſires than ſhe 
eihgs given man to ſatisfy them, makes the 
latter dependent on the good pleaſure of the 
former, and compels | him to endeavour; to 
© pleaſe in his turn, in order to olan 05 
conſent that be ſhould be flrongeſt *. 
'6: theſe occaſions, the moſt . cir- 
cumſtance a man finds in his victory is, to 
doubt whether it was the woman's weak 
neſs that yielded to his ſuperior ſtrength, 
or whether her inclinations: ſpoke in, his 
favour: the females are alſo generally art- 
ful enough to leave this, matter in. doubt, 
The underſtanding of women anſwers in 
this reſpect perfectly to their conſtitution: 
ſo far from being aſhamed of their weakneſs, 
they glory in it; their tender muſcles make 
no reſiſtance; they affect to be incapable of 
lifting the ſmalleſt burthens, and would 
< bluſh to be thought robuſt and ſtrong. Te 
what purpoſe is all this? Not merely for 
the ſake of appearing delicate, but through 


an artful n 17 18 thus they pro- 
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9 ne” an excuſe beforehand, and a right to 

be feeble when they think it expedient F,* 
I have quoted this paſſage, leſt my read- 
ers ſhould ſuſpect that I warped the author's 
reaſoning to ſupport my own arguments. 1 
have already aſſerted that in educating wo- 
men theſe fundamental principles lead to a ſyſ- 


tem of cunning and laſciviouſneſs. 


Suppoſing woman to have been foal 
only to pleaſe, and be ſubject to man, the. 
concluſion is juſt, ſhe ought to ſacrifice 
every other conſideration to render herſelf 
agreeable to him: and let this brutal deſire 
of ſelf-preſervation be the grand ſpring of 
all her actions, when it is proved to be 
the iron bed of fate, to fit which her cha- 
racter ſhould be ſtretched or contracted, re- 
gardleſs of all moral or phyſical diſtinctions. 
But, if, as I think, may be demonſtrated, the 
purpoſes, of even this life, viewing the whole, 
are ſubverted by practical rules built upon this 
ignoble baſe, I may be allowed to doubt whe- 
ther woman was created for. man: and, 
though the cry of irreligion, or even atheiſm, 
be. raiſed againſt me, I will ſimply declare, 
that were an angel from heaven to tell me 
* Rouſſeau's Emilius, Vol. III. p. 168. 

eee 
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that Moſes' s beautiful, poetical coſmogony, 
and the account of the fall of man, were lite- 
rally true, I could not believe what my rea- 
ſon told me was derogatory to the character 
of the Supreme Being: and, having no fear 
of the devil before mine eyes, I venture to 

call this a ſuggeſtion of reaſon, inſtead of reſt- 
ing my weakneſs on the broad ſhoulders of 
the firſt ſeducer of my frail ſex. 

It being once demonſtrated,” continues 
Rouſſeau, '< that man and woman are not, 
nor ought to be, conſtituted alike in tem- 

perament and character, it follows of courſe 
© that they ſhould not be educated in the ſame 
manner. In purſuing the directions of na- 
< ture, they ought indeed to act in concert, 
but they ſhould not be engaged in the ſame 
« employments : the end f their purſuits 
£ ſhould be the ſame, but the means they 
* 
s 
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ſhould take to accompliſn them, and of 
* conſequence their taſtes and inchnations, 
ſhould be different &. 


© Whether I confider the peculiar deſtina- 

tion of the ſex, obſerve their inclinations, . 

or remark their duties, all things equally 
* Rouſſeau's Emilius, Vol. III. p. 176. | 

| * concur 
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© concur to point out the peculiar method of 
education beſt adapted to them. Woman 


6 
6 
6 
6 


0 


and man were made for each other; but 
their mutual dependence 1s not the ſame. 


The men depend on the women only oh 
account of their deſires; the women on the 
men both on account of their deſires and 


their neceſſities: we could ſubſiſt better 


without them than they without us . 


- - = - * .- o » .. * 0 * * 0 


For this reaſon, the education of the wo- 


men ſhould be always relative to the men. 


To pleaſe, to be uſeful to us, to make us love 
and eſteem them, to educate us When young, 


and take care of us when grown up, to ad- 
viſe, to conſole us, to render our lives 
eaſy and agreeable: theſe are the duties of 
women at all times, and what they thould 


be taught in their infancy. So long as we 


fail to recur to this principle, we run wide 
of the mark, and all the precepts which 
are given them contribute neither to their 
happineſs nor our own .' Fx ny 


> 89 2 © . * . „* * - - Se: * = 


Girls are from their earlieſt infancy fond 


of dreſs. Not content with being pretty, 


* Rouſſcau's Emilius, Vol. III. p. 179. P. 181. 
| they 
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they are difironsief; MAE thought ſo; we 


( 


S ſee, by all their little airs, that this thought | 
< engages their attention; and they are hardly - | 
capable of underſtanding what is ſaid to 


them, before they are to be governed by 


| talking to them of what people will think 


of their behaviour. The ſame motive, 


however, indiſcreetly made uſe of with 


| boys, has not the ſame effect : provided 


< they are let to purſue their amuſements at 


pleaſure, they care very little what people 


think of them. Time and pains are neceſ- 
fary to ſubject boys to this motive. 


* Whenceſoever girls derive this firſt leſ- 


< ſon, it is a very good one. As the body is 


© born, in a manner before the ſoul, our firſt 


concern ſhould be to cultivate the former; 


this order is common to both ſexes, but the 
object of that cultivation is different. In 
the one ſex it is the developement of cor- 
poreal powers; in the other, that of per- 
ſonal charms: not that either the quality of 
ſtrength or beauty ought to be confined 


excluſively to one ſex; but only that the 


order of the cultivation of both is in that 
reſpect reverſed. Women certainly re- 
7 5 © quire 


— 


N i 
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have they not alſo many ſuch when they 


ar kalte do diſtinguiſh in this particular. 


and ornament; ſuch as mirrours, trinkets, 


tion. The phyſical part of the art of pleaſ- 


5 dren 1 capacitated 1 to cultivate of * art.“ 


* 
* o „ {of % 7 . . = 


firmly eſtabliſhed, which you need only to 


will dqubtleſs. be very deſirous to know 
a N * how 


a 
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© quire as much ſtrength as to enable them 
© to move and act gracefully, and men as 
* much addreſs as to — — them to — 3 
* WIE caſe.” e 2232.” v0, mm 


are grown up? Each ſex has alſo its pecu- 


Boys love ſports of hoiſe and activity; to 

beat the drum, to whip the top, and to 
drag about their little carts: girls, on the 
other hand, ate fonder of things of ſhow ? 


purſue and regulate. The little. creature 


6 | Children of both ſexes have a great iy 
amuſements in common; and fo they ought; 


F” ad 


and dolls: the doll is the peculiar amuſe- 
ment of the females; from whence we ſee 
their taſte plainly adapted to their deſtitia- 


ing lies 1 111 dreſs: : and this i 18 all which chil- b 


6 Here then we ſee a primary 1 
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how to dreſs. up her doll, to make its "OR | 
© knots, its flounces, its head -· dreſs, &c. ſhe 
©. is obliged to have ſo much recourſe to the | 
people about her, for their affiſtance in theſs 
« articles, that it would be much more agree 
| 1 able to her to owe them all to her own in- 
* duſtry.. Hence we have a good reaſon for 
e the fieſt leſſons that are uſually taught theſe 
young females in- which we do not appear 
to be ſetting ther a taſk, but obliging 
* them, by. inſtructing them i in what is im- 
« mediately, uſeful. to themſelves. And, in 
fact, almoſt all of them learn with reluQ- 
*, ance: to read and write; but very readily 
5 apply. themſelves to the uſe © of their needles, 
They imagine themſelves. already grown 
end think with pleaſure that ſuch qua- 
* liffcatiens Sack __— The to n 
themſelxes. 
P his is 2 aka at eats of che 
body's but-Rovfleay: is not the enty man who 
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of a young woran, without any mind, un- 
leſs animal ſpirits come under that deſcrip- 
tion, is very pleaſing. To render it weak, 
and what ſome * call beautiful, the un- 
derſtanding 


has indirectly faid that merely the perſon 


— 


— 
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detailing by: neglected, and 928 ſorted to 
ſit 6; ptay wirh dolls and fte to fooliſh con. 
verſationis; the effect of habit is infited upom 


as an undoubted indication of nature. Tknow - ».- 


it was Rouſſeau's opinion that the firſt Fears 
of youth HHould be eniployed to form the 
body, though in educating Emilius he deviates 
from this plan; yet, the difference between 


ſtrengthening the body, on Which ſtrengtn 


of mind in a great meaſure depends, ne 
giving it an eaſy motion, is very wide 
Rouſſeau's obſervations, it is proper co re 
mark, were made in a country where the art 
of pleaſing Was refined 'only- to extract he | 


groſſneſs of vice. He did not go back to na- 5 


ture, or his ruling appetite diſturbed the ope - 
rations of reafon; elfe he would not' hive. 


FI? 711 


drawn theſe crude inferences; s. 


In France boys and girls, *patticularly- the 


latter, are only educated to pleaſe, to ma- 


nage their perſons, and regulate their exterior 


behaviowe and their minds are corrupted, 'at 


a very early age, by the worldly and pious 


cautions they receive to guard them againſt 
immodeſty. I ſpeak of paſt times. The very 


confeſſions which mere children were OM 


— 


3 » n 1 
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to make, and the queſtions aſked by the holy 
men, I affert theſe facts on good authority, 
were ſufficient to impreſs a ſexual character; 
and the education of ſociety was a ſchool of 
coquetry and art. At the age of ten or ele- 
ven; nay, often much ſooner, girls began to 
coquet, and talked, unreproved, of eftabliſh- 
ing themſelves in the world by marriage. 
In ſhort, they were made women, almoſt 
8 their very birth, and compliments were 
| liſtened to inſtead of inſtruction. Theſe, 
| weakening the mind, Nature was ſuppoſed to 
have acted like a ſtep- mother, when ſhe 
formed this after-thought of creation. tg 
Not allowing them underſtanding, how- 
ever, it was but conſiſtent to ſubje& them to 
authority independent of reaſon ; and to pre- 
pare. them for this ſubjection, he pe the 
following advice : irs br 
„Girls ought to be 1 13 diligent; 
nor is that all; they ſhould alſo be early 
« ſubjected to reſtraint. This misfortune, if 
it really be one, is inſeparable from their 
ſex; nor do they ever throw it off but to 
© ſuffer more cruel evils. They muſt be ſub- 
+ je&t,. all. their lives, to the moſt. conſtant 


0 -and ſevere reſtraint, which is that of deco- 
rum; 
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£ rum: it is, — neceſſary to ãccuſ- 


tom them early to ſuch confinement, that 

£ it may not afterwards coſt them too dear; 
and to the ſuppreſſion of their caprices, that 
they may the more readily ſubmit to the 
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vill of others. If, indeed, they are fond 


« of being always at work, they ſhould be 
5 ſometimes compelled to lay it aſide. Diſſi- 
* pation, levity, and inconſtaney, are faults 
+ that readily ſpring up from their firſt pro- 
penſities, when corrupted or perverted” by 
too much indulgence. To prevent this 


* abuſe, we ſhould learn them, above all 


things, to lay a due reſtraint on themſelves. - 


The life of a modeſt woman is reduced, by 


6 our abſurd inſtitutions, to a perpetual con- ; 


5 flit with herſelf: not but it is juſt that this 
* ſex ſhould partake of the ſufferings Ton, 
* ariſe from thoſe evils it hath cauſed us.“ 
And why is the life of à modeſt woman 2 
perpetual conflict? 1 ſhould anſwer, that this 


very ſyſtem of education makes it ſo. Mo- 


deſty, temperance, and ſelf· denial, are the ſober 


offspring of reaſon ; but When ſenfibility is 


nurtured at the expenee of the underſtand- 


ing, ſuch weak beings muſt be reſtrained by 
arbitrary means, and be ſubjected to continual 
| conflicts 1 


N 


as 
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conflicts ; but gire their activity of mind a 


beloved by her children, if ſhe does nothing 
inereaſe their affection, inſtead of leſſening 


F formed for ohedience, Te 12 1 | 
not guly debaſes the individual, but its effects 


been dependent, is it ſurpriſing that ſome of 


women have, or, anght to have, but little 


exceſſively in what. is allowed them. Ad- 


; 4 N 
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wider range, and nobler paſſions and tnotives: 
ant govern their appetites and ſentiments. 

The common attachment and regard of 
5 e nay, mere habit, will make her 


to {incur their hate, Even the conſtraint: 
* ſhe lays them under, if well directed, will 


it bęcauſe i ſtate; of dependende being na- 
« tural ta the ſexi they Verfeire themighee, 


This is begging the en * e 


ſeem to be. tranſmitted to poſterity. Confi- 
dering the length of time that Women haye 


thera hug their chains, and fawn like the 
ſpaniel? Rf Theſe .dags;' ,,oþſeryes,. 4; Natu- 
Talia at firſt kept their ears erect; but cuſ- 
* torn has ſuperſe ded nature, and a en o 
* fear is become; a. beauty. » 210 art yis 
For ;the ſame aon, adds. Rouſl Us 


s liberty; they are apt to indulge themſelves 


s, ein every W i SALTS: they are: 
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een hore trxaſported ut tet derten. 
4 than boys. Fo eo 
The anſw/er to this is very Gchple. Mves | 
=. mobs have always indulged thomſelyes 3 in 
the ſame exceſſes, when once they broke | 
looſe from authority, The bent bow recoils 
with violence, when the hand, is ſuddenly 
relaxed that forcibly held it; and ſenſibility, 
the play-thing 'of busen circumſtances, 
muſt be f abjected to authority, or ee 
by reaſon, n. 
« There reſults,” he continues, $ from ini 
4 habitual reſtramt'a' tractableneſs which the 
vkiomen have occaſion for ding their whole 
6 lives, as they conſtantly” femaif either un- 
der fubjection to the men, or to the opi- 
* nions of mankind; and are never permitted 
*to ſet themſelyes above thoſe opinions, The 
s firſt and moſt important qualification in a 
s woman is good-nature or ſweetneſs of tern- 
* per: formed to obey a being ſo in perfect 
as man, often full of vices, and YA full 
* of faults, the ought to learn betimes even 
to ſuffer injuſtice, arid to bear the inſults 
b of a huſband withqut complaint; it is not 
* for his ſake, but her own, that ſhe ſhould 
be of a mild diſpoſition. The FO 1 
. and 
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+ and in- nature of the women only ſerve te 
5 aggravate their own misfortunes, and the 
0 miſconduct of their huſbands; they might 
„ plajaly perceive that ſuch are nat the arms 
1 * which they gain the ſuperiority,” . _ 
Formed to live with ſuch an imperfect 
being as man, they ought to learn from the 
exerciſe of their faculties. the neceſſity. of for- 
bearance; but all the ſacred rights of huma- 
nity are violated by inſiſting on blind obe- 
dience; or, the moſt ſacred Nights belong only 
to man. 1 a 
The being — 0 peck a e 
tice, and ſilently bears inſults, will ſoon. be- 
come unjuſt, or unable to diſcern right. from 
wrong. Beſides, I. deny the fact, this is not 
the true way to form or meligrate the tem- 
per; for, as a ſex, men have better tem- 
pers than women, becauſe they are occupied 
by purſuits that intereſt the head as well as 
the heart;, and the ſteadineſs of the head 
gives a healthy temperatnre tq the heart. 
Peo ple of ſenſibility ] have ſeldom good tem- 
pers. I he formation of the temper is the 
cool work of reaſon, . when, as life advances, 4 
the mixes with happy art, jarring elements. 


I never know. a weak or Sora perſon who 
| bed! 
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tional good humour, and that docility, which 


fear ſtamps on the behaviour, often obtains 


the name. I ſay behaviour, for genuine meek- 

neſs never reached the heart or mind, unleſs 
as the effect of reflection; and that fim- 
ple reſtraint produces a number of peccant 
humours in domeſtic life, many ſenſible men 
will allow, who find ſame of theſe gentle irrita- 
ble creatures, very troubleſome companions. 


Each ſex, he further argues, ſhould 
« preſerve its peculiar tone and manner 3 2 
' + meek huſband may make a wife imperti- 
nent; but mildneſs of diſpoſition on the 
* woman's fide will always bring a man back 


to reaſon, at leaſt if he be nor abſolutely. a 


* brute, and will ſaaner or later triumph over 
him.“ True, the mildneſs of reaſon; but 
abje& fear always inſpires contempt and 


tears are only eloquent when een flow 1 
firhgh ; 8 e ien 

Of what materials can chat * be com: 
poſed, Which can melt when. inſulted, and 
inſtead of reyolting at injuſtice, kiſs. the rod? 


Is it unfair. to inter that her virtue 1s built 


on narrow views and ſelfiſhneſs, who can 
careſs a man. n frye a ſoftneſs, 
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had a good temper, though that conſtitu- 


the 
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the very moment v hen he treats her tyran. 
nically.? Nature fiever dictated ſuch inſin- 
cerity ; and, though prudenee of this ſort 
be termed a virtue, morality becomes vague 
when any part is ſuppoſed to reſt on falſe. 
hood. Theſe are mere expedients, and ex. 
pedients are only uſeful for the moment. 
Let the huſband. beware of truſting too 
_ - implicitly to this ſervile obedience ; for if his 
wife can with winning {weetneſs careſs him 
whencan grys and when the ought to be angry, 
unleſs contempt had ſtiſled a natural effer- | 
veſcence, the may do the ſame after parting 
with a lover. Theſe are all preparations for 
adultery or, mould the fear of the world, 
or of hell, reſtrain her deſire of pleaſing other 
men, when ſhe can no longer pleaſe her huſ- 
band, hat ſubſtitute can be found by a being 
who was only formed, by nature and art, 4 
pleaſe man What can make her amends for 
this privation, or where is ſhe to ſeek. for a 
freſh employment? where fihd fufficient 
ſtrength of mind to determine to begin the 
ſearch, when her Habits are fixed, and vanity 
has long ruled her chaotic mind? - | 
But chis partial moralift recommends cun- 


ving 2 and plauſibly. ee 
e Daughters 


— 
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PHDaughters ſhould be always ſubmiſſive; 
their mothers, however, ſhould not be in- 
« exorable. ' To make a young perſon tract. 
able, ſhe ought not to be made unhappy 3 
* to make ber modeſt ſhe ought not to be 
rendered ſtupid. On the contrary, I ſhould 
not be diſpleaſed at her being permitted to 
* uſe ſome art; not to elude puniſhment in 

* caſe of diſobedience, but to exempt herſelf 
from the neceſſity of obeying, It is not 
* neceſſiry to make her dependence burden- 
5 ſome,” but only to let her feel it. Subtilty 
+ is a talent natural to the ſex; and; as I am 
* perſuaded; all our natural inclinations are 
* right and good in themſelves, I am of opi- 
nion this ſhould be cultivated as well as e 
* others? it is requiſite 213 us only 1 to prevent 
Fits m LO W 

«© Whatever is, is right? he then proceeds 
bib pts to infer. Granted; — yet, per- 
haps, no aphoriſm ever contained 4 more pa- 5 
radoxical affertion. It is a ſolemn truth with 5 
reſpect to God. He, reyerentialy I ſpeak, 
ſees the whole at once, and ſaw its juſt pro- 
portions in the wamb of time; but man, 
who can only 8 455 digjointed parts, finds 
1 things wrong ; and it is a part of the 
| e 5 | 
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ſyſtem, and therefore right, that he ſhould 
endeavour to alter What appears to him to 
be ſo, even while he bows to the Wiſdom 
of his Creator, and reſpects the darkneſs 1 
* to diſperſ. 
The inference that follows is juſt tw 
vs the principle to be ſound. The ſu- 
periority of addreſs, peculiar to rue female 
« ſex,' is.2 very equitable. indemnification for 
* their inferiority i in point of ſtrength ; without 
© this, woman would not be the companion 
of man; but his ſlave; it is by her ſuperiour 
. art and ingenuity that ſhe preſeryes her equa- 
« lity,. and governs him while ſhe affects to 
of * obey. Woman has every thing g againſt her, 
s as well gur faults, ag her own ts and 
4 weakneſs; ; the has nothing in her favour, but 
her ſubtilty and her beauty. Is. it not very 
5 reaſonable, therefore, ſhe ſhould. cultivate 
s both * Greatneſs of mind can never dwell 
with cunning, or addreſs, for I ſhall not boggle 
about words, when their direct fignification | 
1s nat and falſchood ; but content my- 
ſelf with obſerving, that if any claſs of man- 
kind are to be educated by rules not. ſtrictly 
| deducible from truth, virtue is an affair of 
convention. How could Rouſſeau dare tg 
3 9 5 5 * 
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altert, after giving this advice, that in the grand 
end of exiſtence the object of both ſexes 


ſhould be the ſame; when he well knew that 
the mind, formed by its purſuits, is expanded 
by great views ſwallowing wa little _ or 
that it becomes itſelf little? 
Men have ſuperiour FERRY of wen but ; 
were it not for miſtaken notions of beauty, 


women would acquire ſufficient. to enable 


them to earn their own ſubſiſtence, the true 
definition of independence; and to bear thoſe 


bodily inconveniencies and exertions that are 


requiſite to ſtrengthen the mind. 

Let us then, by being allowed to take the | 
ſame exerciſe as boys, not only during, in- 
fancy, but youth, arrive at perfection of / body, 
that we may know how far the natural ſupe- 
riority of man extends. For what reaſon or 
virtue can be expected from a creature 
when the ſeed-time of life is neglected ? 
None—did not the winds of heaven caſu- 
ally ſcatter many uſeful ſeeds in the fallow - . 
ground. . 


8 Beauty cannot be „ by 0 and 


* coquetry 1s an art not fo. early and ſpeedily 
* attained. While girls are yet young, how- 


ever, * are in a capacity to ſtudy agree» 
| able 
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able geſture, a pleaſing modulation of ties, 


0 an eaſy carriage and behaviour; 28 well as 


to take the advantage of gracefully adapt- 
9 ing their looks and attitudes to time, place, 
© and occaſion. Their application, therefore, 
* ſhould not be ſolely. confined to the arts of 
© induſtry; and the needle, when they come 
* to. diſplay offer talents, EN: 1 80 E 


iS alrsady apparent. 


For my part, 1 would TY a young 


£ Engliſhwoman caltivate he? agreeable ta- 
lents, in order to pleaſe her future huſband, 
with as much care and aſſiduity as a young 


« Circaflian cultivates her's, to fit ber for 
the Harem of an Eaſtern baſhaw.“ | 
Jo render women completely infignificant 
he adds—* The tongues of women are very 
* .voluble 5 they ſpeak earlier, more readily, 


and more agteeably, than the men; they 


© afe accuſed alſo of ſpeaking much more: 
but fo it ought to be, and I ſhould be very 
© ready to convert this reproach into a com- 
« pliment; their lips and eyes have the ſame 
activity, and for the fame reaſon. A man 
« ſpeaks of what he knows, a woman of what 


* pleaſes her; the one requires knowledge, 


* the other taſte ;* the prncipaF. object of a 
| 4 N man“ 
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man's Uifcourſe hould de hat is uſeful, 
that of a woman's what is agrecable. There 
* ought to be nothing in common” between 
« their different converſation but truth.: W 
We ought not, therefore, to reſtrain the 
« prattle of girls, in the fame manner as we 
ſhould that of boys, with that ſevere queſ- 
tion]; To what purpoſe are you talking ? but 
© by another, which is no leſs difficult to 
* anſwer, How will your diſcourſe be received ? 
© In infancy, en they are as yet incapable 
to diſcern good from evil, they ought to 
© obſerve it, as a law, never to ſay any thing 
diſagteeable to thoſe hom they are ſpeak- 
ing to: what will render the prackice of this 
rule alſo the more difficult, is, that it muſt 
ever be ſabordinate to the former, of never 
© ſpeaking falſely or telling an untruth.? - 
To govern the tongue in this manner muſt 
require great addreſs indeed; and it is too 
much practifed both by men and women. 
Out of the abundance of the heart how few 
fpeak f So few, that I, who love fimplicity, | 
would gladly grve up politeneſs for à quarter 
of the virtue that has been ſacrificed to an 
equivocal quality which at 8 man nh be 
By 2 of mie 
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But, to complete the ſretch. It is eaſy 
to be conceived, that if male children are 
not in a capacity to form any true notions 
of religion, thoſe ideas muſt be greatly 
above the conception of the females: it is 
for this very reaſon, I would begin to ſpeak 
to them the earlier on this ſubject; for if 
we were to wait till they were in a capa- 
city to diſcuſs methodically ſuch profound 
< queſtions, we ſhould run a riſk of never 
« ſpeaking to them on this ſubje& as long as 
they lived. Reaſon in women is a prac- 
tical reaſon, capacitating them art fully to 
diſcover the means of attaining a known 
end, but which would never enable them 
* to. diſcover that end itſelf. The ſocial 
relations of the ſexes are indeed truly ad- 
mirable: from their union there reſults a 
moral / perſon, of which woman may be 
'* termed the eyes, and man the hand, with 
this dependence on each other, that it is 
from the man that the woman is to learn 
0 what ſhe is to ſee, and it is of the woman 
« that man is to learn what he ought to do. 
If woman could recur to the firſt principles 
« of things as well as man, and. man Was 
5 capacitated to enter into their minutiæ as 
well 
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* order of nature, take away, in the fight of 


well as woman, always independent of 


each other, they would live in perpetual 


diſcord, and their union could not ſubſiſt. 
But in the preſent harmony which natu- 


rally ſubſiſts between them, their different 


faculties tend to one common end; it is 
difficult to ſay which of them conduces the 


moſt to it: each follows the impulſe of the 
other; each is 2 and both are 
maſters.? 


6 As the conduct of a woman is lubfervient 


to the public opinion, her faith in matters 
of religion ſhould, for that very reaſon, be 


ſable: to authority. Every daughter ought 
to be of the ſame religion as her mother, 


and every wife to be of the ſame religion 


as her huſband: for, though ſuch religion 
* ſhould be falſe, that docility which induces 


the mother and daughter to ſubmit to the 


God, the crimmality of their error *.. As 


* What is to be the conſequence, if the mother's and | 
huſband's opinion ſhould chance not to agree? An ignorant 
perſon cannot be reaſoned out of an error—and-when per- 


ſuaded to give up one prejudice for another the mind is 


unſettled. Indeed, the huſband may not have any religion | 


to teach her, though in ſuch a ſituation ſhe will be in great 


conſiderations, 


want of a ſupport to her virtue, * of worldly 
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bh they a are not in a capacity to juäge for them- 


© ſelves, they ought to abide by the deciſion 
© of their fathers Aller huſbands as e 
ky as\by that of the church. 466 

As authority ought to regulate the reli- 
gion of the women, it is not fo needful to 


5 . to them the reaſons for their belief, 


© as fo lay down preciſely the tenets they are 
© to believe: for the creed, which prefents 
l only obſcure ideas to the mind, is the ſource 


Hof fanaticiſm; and that which preſents ab- 


© {urdities, leads to infidelity.” 

Abſolute, uncontroverted authority, it 
ſeems, muſt fubſiſt fomewhere : but is not 
this a direct and exclufive appropriation of rea- 
ſon ? The rights of humanity have been thus 
confined to the male line from Adam down- 
wards. Rouſſeau would carry his male ariſ- 
tocracy ſtill further, for he inſinuates, that 
Be ſhould not blame thoſe, who contend for 
leaving woman in a ſtate of the moſt profound 
ignorance, if it were not neceſſary in order 
to preſerve her chaſtity and juſtify the man's 
choice, in the eyes of the world, to give her a 


little knowledge of men, and the elch pro- 


duced by "ton paſſions; elſe ſhe might pro- 


pagate at home without being rendered [le vo- 


2 and innocent. by the exerciſe of her 
under; 


2 — r 
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underſtariding: excepting, indeed, Init the 
firſt year of marfiage, when ſhe might em- 
ploy it to dreſs like Sophia. Her dreſs 
+ is extremely motleſt in appearance, and 

t yet very coquettiſh in fact: ſhe does not 


make a diſplay of her charms, ſhe con- 
ceals them; but ih concealing them, ſhe 


knows how to affect your imagination. 
i Every one who ſees her, will ſay, There 
© is a modeſt and diſcreet girl} biit while 

* you are near her, your eyes and affections 
wander all over her perſon, ſo that you can- 


| * not withdraw them; and you would con- 


& clude, that every part of her dreſs, ſimple 


as it ſeems, was only put in its proper order 


* to be taken to pieces by the imagination.“ 
Is this modeſty ? Is this a preparation for im- 
mortality? Again. What opinion are we to 
form of a ſyſtem of education, when the au- 
thor ſays of his heroine, * that with her, doing 
* things well, is but a /econdary concern ; her 
principal concern is to do them neatly.* 
Secondary, in fact, are all her virtues and 
qualities, for, reſpecting religion, he makes 
her parents thus addreſs her, accuſtomed to 
— Your huſband will — 

e in good time.“ 
O 2 - After 
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After thus cramping a woman's mind, if, 
in order to keep it fair, he has not made it 
quite a blank, he adviſes her to reflect, that 
a reflecting man may not yawn in her com- 
pany, when he is tired of carefling her.— 
What has ſhe to reflect about *ho muſt 
obey ? and would it not be a reſinement on 
eruelty only to open her mind to make the 
darkneſs and miſery of her fate v ible ? Vet, 
theſe are his ſenſible remarks; how conſiſtent 
with what I have already been obliged to 
quote, to give a fair view of the ſubjee?, the 
reader may determine. 
They who paſs their whole lives in work- 
q ing for their daily bread, have no ideas be- 
- their bufineſs or their intereſt, and all 
their underſtanding. feems to lie in their 
« fingers” ends. This ignorance is neither 
'© prejudicial to their integrity nor their mo- 
© rals; it is often of ſervice to them. Some- 
© times, by means of reflexion, we are led to 
compound with our duty, and we conclude 
by ſubſtituting a jargon of words, in the 
room of things. Our own conſcience 15 
the moſt e philoſopher. There 
© is no need to be acquainted, with Tully's 
© offices, to make a man of probity : and 


* the moſt virt uous wornan in the 
1 < world, 
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+ world, is the leaſt acquainted with the de- 
finition of virtue. But it is no lefs true, 
that an improved underſtanding can only 
render ſociety agreeable; and it is à melan- 
choly thing for a father of a family, who 
is fond of Boche, to be obliged $0 be always 
wrapped up in himſelf, and ts have nobody 
- about him to whom he can impart his ſeg 
timents. * 0 
* Beſides, how ſhould 2 woman void of 
reflection be capable of educating her chil- 
dren? How ſhould ſhe Acer what is 
proper for them? How ſhould ſhe incline 
them to thoſe virtues ſhe is unacquainted 
with, or to that merit of which ſhe has no 
idea? She can only}! ſooth or chide them; 
render them inſolent or timid ; ſhe will 
make them formal coxcombs, or ignorant 
* blockheads; but will never make them ſen- 
$ {ible or amiable.” How indeed ſhould ſhe, 
when her huſband is not always at hand to lend 
her his reaſon? - when they both together 
make but one moral being. A blind will, eyes 
* without hands,” would go a very little way; 
and perchance his abſtra& reaſon, that ſhould 
concentrate the ſcattered beams of her practical. 
ſealon, may be employed in judging of the 
— „ flavour 
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flavour of wine, deſcanting on the ſauceg 


moſt proper for turtle; or, more profoundly 
intent at a card table, he may be generalizing | 


his ideas as he bets away his fortune, leaying 


all the minutiæ of education to his helpmato 
or to chance. | 
But, granting that woman ought to be 


beautiful, innocent, and filly, to render her 


a more alluring and indulgent companion ;— 
What is her underſtanding ſacrificed for? And 
why is all this preparation neceſſary only, 
according to Rouſſeau's own account, to make 
her the mißtres of her huſband, a very ſhort 
time ? For no man ever inſiſted more on the 
tranſient nature of love. Thus. ſpeaks the 
philoſopher. © Senſual pleaſures are tranſient, 
The habitual ſtate of the affections al- 
< ways loſe by their gratification. The ima- 
* ginafion, which decks the object of our 


deſires, is loſt in fruition. Excepting the 


5 Supreme Being, who is ſelf-exiſtent, there 


< is nothing beautiful but what is ideal.“ 


But he returns to his unintelligible para- 


doxes again, when he thus addreſſes 5 15 


Emilius, in becoming your huſband, 

become your maſter; and claims your ebe. 
+ dience. Such is the order of nature. When 
* man is married, however, to ſuch a wife 


28 
* 


— — 413 
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eas Sophia, it is proper he ſhould be directed 


„by her: this is alſo agreeable to the order 
« of nature: it is, therefore, to give you as 
much authority over his heart as his ſex 
c gives him over your perſon, that I have 
made you the arbiter of his pleaſures. It 


may coſt you, perhaps, ſome diſagreeable 


« ſelf-denial ; but you will be certain of main- 
* taining your empire over him, if you can 
« preſerve it over yourſelf what I have al- 
ready obſerved, alſo, ſhows me, that this 
+ difficult * does not 8 e 
courage. 
th Would you have your dae con- 
$ ſtantly at your feet? keep him at ſome 
diſtance from your perſon. You will long 
* maintain the authority in love, if you know 
* but how. to render your favours rare and 
valuable. It is thus you may employ even 
* the arts of coquetry in the ſervice of virtue, 
and thoſe of love in that of „ 
I ſhall cloſe my extracts with a juſt dow | 
{cription of a comfortable couple. * And yet 
you muſt not imagine, that even ſuch ma- 
nagement will always ſuffice. Whatever 
* precaution be taken, enjoyment will, by 


degrees, take off the edge of paſſion. But 


O 4 * when 
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© when love hath laſted as long as. poſſible} 
a pleaſing habitude ſupplies its place, and 
the attachment of a mutual confidence ſuc- 
* ceeds to the tranſports. of paſſion. Children 
often form a more agreeable and permanent 
connection | betweerr married people than 
even love itſelf, When you ceaſe to be 
© the miſtreſs of Emilius, you will continue 
to be his wife and friend, you will be Ge 
mother of his children *. | 
Children, he truly . form a inch 
more permanent connexion between married 
people than love. Beauty, he declares, wall 
not be valued, or even ſeen after a couple 
have lived ſix months together; artificial 
graces and coquetry will likewiſe pall on the 
ſenſes :' why then does he ſay that a girl ſhould 
be educated for her huſband with the ſame 
care as for an eaſtern harem? _ 
I now appeal from the reveries of fancy 
and refined licentiouſneſs to the good ſenſe 
of mankind, whether, if the object of edu - 
cation be to prepare women to become chaſte 
wives and ſenſible mothers, the method ſo 
plauſibly recom mendedin the foregoin o ſketch, 
be the one beſt calculated to rüde thoſe 
oy. 3 Will it be allowed that the ſureſt way 


* Rouſſeau” TEN 
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to make a wife chaſte, is to teach her to 
practiſe the wanton arts of a miſtreſs, termed 
virtuous coquetry, by the ſenſualiſt who can 
no longer reliſh the artleſs charms of ſincerity, 
or taſte the pleaſure ariſing from a tender 
intimacy,” when confidence is unchecked by. . 
ſuſpicion, and rendered intereſting by ſenſe? 

The man who can be contented to live 
with a pretty, uſeful companion, without 
a mind, has loſt in voluptuous gratifications a 
taſte for more refined enjoyments; he hag 
never felt the calm ſatisfaction, that refreſhes: 
the parched heart, like the ſilent dew of hea- 
ven, of being beloved by one who could un- 


derſtand him. In the ſociety of his wife he is 
ſtill alone, unleſs when the man is ſunk: in 
the brute. * The charm of life,” fays a grave. 
philoſophical reaſoner, is * ſympathy; no- 
thing pleaſes us more than to obſerve: in 
other men a fellow- feeling with all the 


0 


emotions of our own breaſt,” 
But, according to the tenour of reaſoning, 
by which women are kept from the tree of 
knowledge, the important years of youth, 
the uſefulneſs of age, and the rational hopes 
of futurity, are all to be ſacrificed to render. 
women an object of defire for a ſhort time. 
Beſides, how could Rouſſeau expect them to 
6 be 
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be virtuous and conſtant when reaſon is Nets 
ther allowed to be the foundation of their 
virtue, nor truth the object of their inquiries? 
But all Roufſeav's errors in reaſoning aroſe 
- from ſenfibility, and ſenſibility to their charms 
women are very ready to forgive ! When he 
ſhould have. reaſoned he bernie impaſſioned, 
and reflection inflamed his imagination in- 
ſtead of enlightening his underſtanding. Even 
his virtues alſo led him farther aſtray ; for, 
born with a warm conſtitution and lively 
fancy, nature carried him toward the other 
fex with ſuch eager fondneſs, that he ſoon 
became laſcivious. Had be given way to 
theſe deſires, the fire would have extinguiſhed 
itſelf i in a natural manner; but virtue, and a 
romantic kind of delicacy, made him practiſe 
felf-denial ; yet, when fear, delicacy, or 
virtue, reſtrained him, he debauched his ima- 
gination, and reflecting on the ſenſations to 
which fancy gave force, he traced them in 
the moſt glowing colours, and ſunk 2 5 
deep into his ſoul. | | 
He then ſought for ſolitude,” not to fleep 
with the man of nature; or calmly inveſtigate 
the cauſes of things under the ſhade where 
Sir Iſaac Newton indulged contemplation, but 
merely to indulge his feelings. And ſo warmly | 
-has 
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has he painted, what he forcibly felt, that, | 
intereſting the heart and inflaming the ima- 
gination of his readers; in proportion to the 
ſtrength of their fancy, they imagine that 
their "underſtanding is convinced when they 
only ſympathize with a poetic writer, who. 
{kilfully exhibits the objects of ſenſe, moſt 
voluptuouſly ſhadowed or gracefully veiled— 
And thus making us feel whilſt dreaming 
that we reaſon, erroneous concluſions are left 
iu the mind. 8 es | 

Why was Ren 's life divided beine 
eeſtafy and miſery? Can any other anſwer 
. be given than this, that the efferveſcence of 
bis imagination produced both; but, had his 
fancy been allowed to cool, it is poſſible that 
he might have acquired more ſtrength of 
mind. Still, if the purpoſe of life be to edu- 
cate the intellectual part of man, all with 
reſpect to him was right; yet, had not death 
led to a nobler ſcene of action, it is probable 
that he would have enjoyed more equal hap- 
pineſs on earth, and have felt the calm ſenſa- 
tions of the man of nature inſtead of being 
prepared for another ſtage of exiſtence by 
nouriſhing the paſſions which agitate the 
civilized man, 


But peace to his mages! 1 war not with 
his 
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his aſhes, but his opinions. I war only with 
the ſenſibility that led him to degrade woman 
* TY her the flave of love. 
£ Curs'd vaſlalage, 
c ; Firſt idoliz'd till love's hot fire be o "of ++ 
4 Then laves to thoſe who courted us before,” _ 
Dryden, 
| The. pernicious 1 of thoſe books, 
in which the writers inſidiouſly degrade the 
ſex whilſt they are proſtrate before their per- 


ſonal charms,- cannot be too often or too 


leverely expoſed, 

Let us, my dear contemporaries, ariſe above 
ſuch narrow prejudices ! If wiſdom is defir- 
able on its own account, if virtue, to deſerve 
the name, muſt be founded on knowledge; 
let us endeavour to ſtrengthen our minds by 
reflexion, till our heads become a balance 
for our hearts; let us not confine all our 
thoughts to the petty occurrences of the day, 
nor our knowledge to an acquaintance with 
our lovers* or huſbands? hearts; but let the 
practice of every duty be ſubordinate to 
the gland one of improving our minds, and 
preparing our affections for a more exalted 
ſtate ! ; 

Beware then; t my kd, of (oflering the 
heart to be moved by every trivial incident: 
2 Fs - the 
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| PE reed is ſhaken by a breeze, and annually 


dies, but the oak ſtands firm, on for ages 
braves the ſtorm !_. 
| Were we, indeed, only FEY to flutter 


our hour out and die—why tet us then in- 


dulge ſenſibility, and laugh at the ſeverity of 


reaſon.— Vet, alas! even then we ſhould want 


ftrength of body and mind, and life would 


be loſt in feveriſh pleaſures or weariſome 


languor. 


But the ſyſtem of education, „ I ear- | 


neſtly wiſh to ſee exploded, ſeems to pre- 
fuppoſe what ought never to be taken for 
granted, that virtue ſhields us from the ca- 


ſualties of life; and that fortune, ſlipping off 


her bandage, will ſmile on a welk educated 


female, and bring in her hand an Emilius or 
a Telemachus. Whilft, on the contrary, 


the reward which virtue promiſes to her vo- 
taries is confined, it is clear, to their own 
boſoms; and often muft they contend with 
the moſt vexatious worldly cares, and bear 
with the vices and humours of relations for 
whom they can never feel a friendſhip. 
There have been many women in the 
world who, inſtead of being ſupported by 
the reaſon and virtue of their fathers and bro- 
tthers, 
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thers, have ſtrengthened their own minds by 
ſtruggling with their vices and follies; yet 
have never met with a hero, in the thape of 


| 1 a huſband; who, paying the debt that man- 
jt l. ; kind owed them, might chance to bring 
| | back their reaſon to its natural dependent 
% ſtate, and reſtore the uſurped prerogative, of 
N 6 | | | riſing above . to man. 
fl SECT. 11. 
141107: 110615008 ED 
104 | | - Ds. Foxpyce's ſermons have long made a 
e part of a young woman's library; nay, girls at 
10, | | ſcchool are allowed to read them; but. ſhould 
| Z inſtantly diſmiſs them from my pupil's, if ! 
| | wiſhed to ſtrengthen her underſtanding, by 
10 leading her to form ſound principles on a 
| 0 broad baſis; or, were I only anxious to cul- 
Wk tivate her taſte ; though they muſt be allowed 


- to contain many ſenfible obſervations. 
Dr. Fordyce may have had a very laudable 
end in view ; but theſe diſcourſes are written 
in ſuch an affected ſtyle, that were it only 
. on that account, and had I nothing to object 
againſt his melliſiuous precepts, I Soak not 


allow girls to peruſe them, unleſs I deſigned 
| N | 5 to 
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to hunt every ſpark of nature out of their 
compoſition, melting every human quality 
into female mbeſchelt and artificial grace. I 
ſay artificial, for true grace ramen from ſome 
kind of independence of mind. | 

Children, careleſs of a; and only 8 
anxious to amuſe themſelves, are often very 
graceful; and the nobility who have moſtly 
lived with inferiours, and always had the 
command of money, acquire a graceful eaſe of 
deportment, which ſhould rather be termed 
habitual grace of body, than that ſuperiour 
gracefulneſs which is truly the expreſſion of 
the mind. This mental grace, not noticed 
by vulgar eyes, often flaſhes acroſs a rough 
countenance, and irradiating every festule, 
ſhows ſimplicity and independence of mind. 
Alt is then we read characters of immortality 
in the eye, and fee the ſoul in every geſture, 
though when at reſt, neither the face nor 
limbs may have much beauty to recommend 
them; or the behaviour, any thing peculiar 
to attract univerfal attention. The mats of 
mankind, however, look for more fangible 
beauty ; yet ſimplicity is, in general, admired, 
when people do not conſider what they ad- 
mire; and can there be ſimplicity without 
kncerity ? a to have done with remarks 

that 


- 
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that-a are in ſome meaſure deſultory, thoogh, 
mae excited by the ſubject— 15 

In declamatory periods. Dr. Fordyce ſpins 
out Rouſſeau $ eloquence; and in moſt ten- | 
timental rant, details his opinions reſpeRing 
; the female character, and the behaviour which 
woman ought to aſſume to render her lovely. 
le ſhall ſpeak for himſelf, for thus he 
makes Nature addreſs man. Behold theſe 
+ ſruling innocents, whom I have graced 
« with my faireſt gifts, and committed to 
your protection; behold them with love 
and reſpect; treat them with tenderneſs 
and honour. They are timid and want to 


be defended. They are frail; O do not 


take advantage of #6 weakneſs! Let 
© their fears and bluſhes endear them. Let 
© their confidence in you never be abuſed.— 
But is it poſſible, that any of you can be 
* ſuch barbarians, ſo ſupremely wicked, as 
to abuſe it? Can you find in your hearts 
to deſpoil the gentle, truſting creatures of 
© their treaſure, or do any bg to ſtrip them 
of their native robe of virtue ? Curſt be the 
impious hand that would dare to. violate 
the unblemithed form of Chaſtity ! Thou 
* Can you Can you? would be the moſt emphatical 
comment, Were it drawled out i in a whining voice. | 
1 « wretch! | 
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1 e thou ruffian ] forbear; nor ven- 85 
« ture to provoke heayen's fierceſt yengeance. . 
] know not any comment! that dan be made 
ſeriouſly on this curious paſſage, and I could 1 
produce many ſimilar ones; and ſome, ſa = 
very ſentimental, . that I have heard rational 
men uſe the word indecent, when they mend 
tioned them with diſguſt. lig TI e 66 Bs 

Throughout there is à diſplay-of l arti- 
ficial feelings, and that paradb of:: ſanſitillty 
which boys and girls ſheuld be taught to de- 
ſpiſe as the ſure mark of a little vain mind. 
Florid appeals are made to heaven, and to 
the beauteous ' innocents, tlie faireſt image of 
heaven here below, whilſt ſober ſen ſe isl leſt 
far behind. This is not the language f the 
heart, nor will it ever reach it, N che 
ear may be tick]ed.; 1 * 

1 ſhall' be told, perhaps, that the oa 
have been pleaſed with theſe volumes. True 
—and Hervey's| Meditations are ſtill read, 
though he equally ſinned rg ſooſe wo 
taſte. * 3:26:50 
1 partivylarly object to the TI W f | 
of pumped up paſſion, which are every where! 
interſperſed. If women be ever allowed to 


walk without leading - ſtrings, why 8 they 
P be 
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be cajoled into virtue by artful flattery and 
ſexual compliments? Speak to them the lan- 
guage of truth and ſoberneſs, and away with 
the lullaby ſtrains of condeſcending endear- 
ment! Let them be taught to reſpect them- 
ſelves as rational creatures, and not led to 
have a paſſion for their own inſipid perſons. 
It moves my gall to hear a preacher deſcant- 
ing on dreſs and needle-work ; and ſtill more, 
to hear him addreſs the Britiſh fair, the faireſt 
of the fair, as if they had only feelings. 
Even recommending piety he uſes the fol - 
lowing argument. Never, perhaps, does 
* a fine woman ſtrike more deeply, than 
© when, compoſed into pious recollection, and 
* poſfefled with the nobleſt conſiderations, 
© the aſſumes, without knowing it, ſuperiour - 
« dignity and new graces ; ſo that the beau- 
ties of holineſs ſeem to radiate about her, 
and the by-ſtanders are almoſt induced to 
fancy her already worſhipping amongſt her 
«kindred angels !*' Why are women to be 
thus bred up with a defire of conqueſt? the 
very epithet, uſed in this ſenſe, gives me a 
ſickly qualm ! Does religion and virtue offer 
no ſtronger motives, no brighter reward? 
Muſt they always be debaſed by being made 
85 N to 
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to conſider the ſex of their companions ? 
Muſt they be taught always to be pleaſing ? 
And when levelling their ſmall artillery at the 
heart of man, is it neceſſary to tell them that 
a little ſenſe is ſufficient to render their atten- 
tion incredibly ſoothing ? As a {mall degree 
+ of knowledge entertains in a woman, ſo 
* from a woman, though for a different rea- 
* ſon, a ſmall expreſſion of kindneſs delights, 


particularly if ſhe have beauty!* I ſhould 


have ſuppoſed for the ſame reaſon. 


Why are girls to be told that they reſem- 


ble angels ; but to fink them below women? 
Or, thas a gentle innocent female 1s an ob- 
je& that comes nearer to the idea which we 

have formed of angels than any other. Yet 
they are told, at the ſame time, that they 


are only like angels when they are young and 


beautiful; confequently, it is their perſons, not 


their virtues, that procures them this homage. 


Idle empty words! What can ſuch delu- 
five flattery lead to, but vanity and folly ? 
The lover, it is true, has a poetic licence to 
exalt his miſtreſs; his reaſon is the bubble of 
his paſſion, and he does not utter a falſehood 
when he borrows the language of adoration. 


His imagination may raiſe the idol of his 


F*8 heart, 


— — EGA — 
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heart, unblamed, above humanity; and happy 
would it be for women, if they were only 
flattered by the men who loved them; J 
mean, who love the individual, not the ſex; 


but ſhould a grave preacher interlard is diſ- 


courſes with ſuch footeries ? 
In ſermons or novels, however, voluptu- 


ouſneſs is always true to its text. Men are 


allowed by moraliſts to cultivate, as Nature 
directs, different qualities, and aſſume the 
different characters, that the ſame paſſions, 
modified almoſt to infinity, give to each indivi- 
dual. A virtuous man may have a choleric 
or a ſanguine conſtitution, be gay or grave, 
unreproved; be firm till he is almoſt over- 
bearing, or, weakly ſubmiſſive, have no will 


or opinion of his own ; but all women are to 


be levelled, by meekneſs and docility, into one 
character of yielding ſoftneſs and gentle 
compliance. 

Iwill uſe the ales s own words. Let 
it be obſerved, that in your fex manly ex- 
« erciſes are never graceful ; that in them a 
tone and figure, as well as an air and deport- 
ment, of the maſculine kind, are always 
c forbidding ; ; and that men of ſenſibility de- 


. fire 1 in every woman ſoft features, and a 
+ flowing 


© 


4 
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6 flowing voice, a form, not robuſt, and de- 


meanour delicate and gentle. | 
Is not the following portrait - the portrait of 


a houſe flave ? I am aſtoniſhed at the folly of 
many women, who are ſtill reproaching their 


6 


huſbands for leaving them alone, for pre- 


ferring this or that company to theirs, for 


treating them with this and the other mark 


of diſregard or indifference; when, to ſpeak 


the truth, they have themſelves in a great 
meaſure to blame. Not that I would juſ- 
tify the men in any thing wrong on their 


part. But had you behaved to them with 
more reſpeckſul obſervance, and a more equal 


tenderneſs; fludying their humours, overlook- 


ing their miſtakes, ſubmitting lo their opinions 


in matters indifferent, paſſing by little in- 


ſtances of unevenneſs, caprice, or paſſion, 
diving t anſwers to haſty words, com- 


plaining as ſeldom as poſſihle, and making it 


* your daily care to relieve their anxieties and 
prevent their wiſhes, to enliven the hour of 


* dulneſs, and call up the ideas of felicity e 


had you purſued this conduct, I doubt nat 


6 


* 


6 


but you would have maintained and even 
increaſed their eſteem, ſo far as to have 
ſecured every degree of influence that could 

3 s conduce 
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© conduce to their virtue, or your mutual 
© ſatisfaction ; and your houſe might at this 
day have been the abode of domeſtic bliſs. 
Such a woman ought to be an angel—or ſhe is 
an aſs for I diſcern not a trace of the human 
character, neither reaſon nor paſſion in this 
domeſtic drudge, whoſe being is abſorbed in 
that of a tyrant's. 

Still Dr. Fordyce muſt have very little ac- 
quaintance with the human heart, if he really 
ſuppoſed that ſuch conduct would bring back 
wandering love, inſtead of exciting contempt. 
No, beauty, gentleneſs, &c. &c. may gain 
a heart; but eſteem, the only laſting affec- 
tion, can alone be obtained by virtue ſupported 
by reaſon. It is reſpect for the underſtanding 
that keeps alive tenderneſs for the perſon. 

As theſe volumes are ſo frequently put into 

the hands of young people, I have taken more 
notice of them than, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they 
deſerve ; but as they have contributed to vi- 
tiate the taſte, and enervate the underſtanding 
of many of my fellow-creatures, I could not 
paſs them ſilently over. 
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_ Svcn paternal ſolicitude pervades Dr. Gre- 
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gory's Legacy to his Daughters, that I enter 
on the taſk of criticiſm with affectionate re- 
ſpe& ; but as this little volume has many at- 
trations to recommend it to the notice of the 
moſt reſpectable part of my ſex, I cannot 
filently paſs over arguments that ſo ſpeciouſſy 
ſupport opinions which, I think, have had 
the moſt baneful effect on the morals and 


manners of the female world. 


His eaſy familiar ſtyle is particularly ſuited . 
to the tenor of his advice, and the melancholy 
tenderneſs which his reſpect for the memory 
of a beloved wife, diffuſes through the whole 
work, renders it very intereſting ; yet there 
is a degree of conciſe elegance conſpicuous in 
many paſſages that diſturbs this ſympathy ; 
and we pop on the author, when we only 


expected to meet the—father. 


Beſides, having two objects in view, he 
ſeldom adhered ſteadily to either ; for wiſhing 
to make his daughters amiable, and fearing 
leſt unhappineſs ſhould only be the conſe- 
quence, of inſtilling ſentiments that might 


P 4 


draw 
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draw them out of the track of common life 
without enabling them to a& with conſonant 
independence and dignity, he checks the na- 
tural flow of his thoughts, anal aanhef es 
one thing nor the other, -;.1 ;,- ---- 

In the preface he tells them 3 3 
truth, that they will hear, at leaſt once in 
their lives, the genuine ſentiments of e 
who has no intereſt in deceiving them.“ 

Hapleſs woman]! what can be at 
Hora thee when the beings. on whom thou 
art ſaid naturally to depend for reaſon and 
ſupport, have all an intereſt in deceiving thee 


_ {This is the root of the evil that has ſhed a 
corroding mildew. on all thy virtues; and 


blightiag: in the bud hy: Pons: facuktics 
It is chi ſeparate. cs ous 5 
of Warfare, that wadermines nn „and 
divides mankind! | wo e 

If love have made come v women 1 wretched 
—how many more has the cold umneaning 
intercourſe of gallantry rendered yain and uſe- 
Jets } ! yet this heartleſs attention to the ſex is 


7 reckoned ſo manly, ſo polite, that till ſociety 


3s very differently organized, I fear, this veſtige 
of gothic manners will not be done away by 
4 a more 


* 


3 more reaſonable and affectionate mode of 
conduct. Beſides, to ſtrip it of its imaginary 
dignity, I muſt obſerve, that in the moſt 
unciyilized European ſtates this lip-ſervice 
prevails in a very great degree, accompanied 
with extreme diſſoluteneſs of morals. In 
Portugal, the country that I particularly al- 
lude to, - it takes place of the moſt ſerious 
moral obligations; for a man is ſeldom aſſaſ- 
ſmated when in the company of a woman. 
The ſavage hand of rapine is unnerved by 
this chivalrous ſpirit; and, if the ſtroke of 
vengeance eannot be ſtayed—the lady is en- 
treated to pardon the rudeneſs and depart in 
peace, though ſprinkled, perhaps, with her 
huſband's or brother's blood. 1&7 

I ſhall paſs over his ſtrictures: on religion, 
becauſe I mean to diſcuſs that ſubject in a 
ſeparate chapter, 

The remarks relative to 8 though 
many of them very ſenſible, J entirely 4 
prove of, becauſe it appears to me to be be- 
ginning, as it were, at the wrong end, A 
cultivated underſtanding, and an affectionate 
heart, will never want ſtarched rules of de- 
corum—ſomethingmore fubſtantial than ſeem- 
lineſs will be the reſult; and, without under- 

| ſtanding 
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ſtanding the behaviour here recommended, 
would be rank affetation. Decorum, in- 
deed, is the one thing needful !- decorum is 
to ſupplant nature, and baniſh all ſimplicity 
and variety of character out of the female 
world. Yet what good end can all this ſu- 
perficial counſel produce? It is, however, 
much eafier to point out this or that mode of 
behaviour, than to fet the reaſon to work; 


but, when the mind has been ſtored with 


uſeful knowledge, and ſtrengthened by being 
employed, the regulation of the behaviour 
may ſafely be left to its guidance. 

Why, fer inſtance, fhould the following 
caution be given when art of every kind muſt 
contaminate the mind; and why entangle 
the grand motives of action, which reaſon 
and religion equally combine to enforce, with 
pitiful worldly ſhifts and {light of hand tricks 
to gain the applauſe of gaping taſteleſs fools ! 
He even cautious in diſplaying your good 
« ſenſe *. It will be thought you aſſume a 
4 ſuperiority over the reſt of the company 
* But if you happen to have any learning, 


Let women once acquire good ſenſe—and if it deſerve 
the name, it will teach them; or, of what uſe will it be! 
how ta employ it. 


keep 
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keep it a profound ſecret, eſpecially from 
s the men, who generally look with a jealous 
and malignant eye on a woman of great 
parts, and a cultivated underſtanding.” If 
men of real merit, as he afterwards ob- 
ſerves, are ſuperior to this meanneſs, where 
is the neceſſity that the behaviour of the - 
whole ſex ſhould be modulated to pleaſe fools, 
or men, who having little claim to reſpect 
as individuals, thools to keep cloſe in their 
phalanx. Men, indeed, who inſiſt on their 
common ſuperiority, having only this ſexual 
ſuperiority, are certainly very exculable, 

There would be no end to rules for beha- 
viour, if it be proper always to adopt the 
tone of the company ; for thus, for ever vary- 
ing the key, a flat WA often paſs for a a- 
tural note. 

Surely it would have been wiſer to have 
adviſed women to improve themſelves till 
they roſe above the fumes of vanity; and 
then to let the public opinion come round 
for where are rules of accommodation to ſtop? 
The narrow path of truth and virtue inclines 
neither to the-right nor left—it is a ſtraight- 


forward buſineſs, and they who are car 
purſuing 
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purſuing their road, may bound over many 
decorous prejudices, without leaving modeſty 
behind. Make the heart clean, and give the 
head employment, and I will 5 to pre- 
dict that there will be nothing offenſive in the 
behaviour. ” 

The air of faſhion, which. many young 
people are ſo eager to attain, always ſtrikes 
me like the ſtudied attitudes of ſome modern 
prints, copied with taſteleſs ſervility after the 
antiques the ſoul is left out, and none of 
the parts are tied together by what may pro- 
perly be termed 8 | This varniſh of 
faſhion, which ſeldom ſticks very cloſe to 
ſenſe, may, dazzle the weak; but leave na- 


ture to itſelf, and it will ſeldom diſguſt the 


wiſe. Beſides, when a woman has 8 
ſenſe not to pretend to any thing which ſhe 
does not underſtand in ſome degree, there 


is no need of determining to hide her talents 


under a buſhel. Let thin gs take their natural 

courſe, and all will be 4 | 

It is this ſyſtem of diſſimulation, theoughs 

out the volume, that I deſpiſe. Women are 

always to ſcem to be this and that yet virtue 

might e 18 in the words of 
Hamlet 
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Hamlet Seems! I know not ſeems Have 
that within that paſſeth ſhow !—. 

Still the ſame tone occurs; for in another 
place, after recommending, without ſuffi- 
ciently diſcriminating delicacy, he adds, The 
men will complain of your reſerve. They 
vill aſſure you that a franker behaviour 
* would make you more amiable. But, truſt 
© me, they are not ſincere when they tell 
« you ſo. I acknowledge, that on ſome oc- 
caſions it might render you more agreeable 
das companions, but it would make you leſs 
* amiable as women: an important diſtinc- 
* tion, which many of your ſex are not 
© aware of. [OR 
This defire of being always women, 1s the 
very conſciouſneſs that degrades the ſex. 
Excepting with a lover, I muſt repeat with 
emphaſis, a former obſervation, —it would be 
well if they were only agreeable or rational 
companions.— But in this reſpect his advice is 
even inconſiſtent with a paſſage which I mean 
to quote with the moſt marked approbation. 
The ſentiment, that a woman may allow 
all innocent. freedoms, provided her virtue 
1 ſecure, is both groſsly indelicate and dan, | 

| * gerous, 


- 
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gerous, and has proved fatal to many of 
your ſex.“ With this opinion I perfectly 
coincide. A man, or a woman, of any feel- 
| ing, muſt always with to convince a beloved 
| object that it is the careſſes of the individual, 
| not the ſex, that is received and returned 
with pleaſure; and, that the heart, rather 
than the ſenſes, is moved. Without this 
natural delicacy, love becomes a ſelfiſh per- 
fonal gratification that ſoon degrades the 
character. | 
I carry this ſentiment ſtill further. Affec- 
tion, when love 1s out of the queſtion, au- 
thorifes many perſonal endearments, that na- 
turally flowing from an innocent heart, give 
bfe to the behaviour; but the perſonal inter- 
courſe of appetite, gallantry, or vanity, is 
ll deſpicable. When a man ſqueezes the hand 
jj of a pretty woman, handing her to a car- 
ii riage, whom he has never ſeen before, ſhe 
| will confider ſuch an impertinent freedom in 
the light of an inſult, if ſhe have any true 
delicacy, inſtead of being flattered by this un- 
1 meaning homage to beauty. Theſe are the 
privileges of friendſhip, or ko, 
homage which the heart pays ta virtue, when 
| 5 
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it flaſhes ſuddenly on the notice—mere ani- 
mal ſpirits have no claim to the kindneſſes of 
affection! 

Wiſhing to feed the affections with what 
is now the food of vanity, I would fain per- 
ſuade my ſex to act from ſimpler principles. 
Let them merit love, and they will obtain it, 
though they may never be told that—* The 

power of a fine woman over the hearts 
of men, of men of the fineſt parts, is even 
beyond what ſhe conceives.' 

have already noticed the narrow cautions 
with reſpe& to duplicity, female ſoſtneſs, 
delicacy of conſtitution; for theſe are the 
changes which he rings round without ceaſ- 
ing—in a more decorous manner, it is true, 
than Rouſſeau; but it all comes home to the 
ſame point, and whoever is at the trouble to 
analyze theſe ſentiments, will find the firſt 
principles not quite ſo delicate as the ſu- 
perſtructure. 

The ſubject of amuſements ĩs treated in too 
curſory a manner; but with the ſame ſpirit. 

When I treat of friendſhip, love, and mar- 
riage, it will be found that we materially 
differ in opinion; I ſhall not then foreſtall 
what I have to obſerve on theſe important 
ſubjects; 
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ſubjects; but confine my remarks: to the ge. 
neral tenor of them, to that cautious family 
prudence, to theſe confined views of partial 
unenlightened affection, which exclude plea- 
ſure and improvement, by vainly withing to 
ward off ſorrow and error—and by thus WY 
ing the heart and mind, deſtroy alſo all their 
energy.—lIt is far better to be often deceived 
than never to truſt; to be diſappointed in love 
than never to love; to loſe a huſband's fond- 
neſs than forfeit his eſteem. 

Happy would it be for the world, and for 
individuals, of courſe, if all this unavailing 
ſolicitude to attain worldly happineſs, on a 
confined plan, were turned into an anxious 
defire.to improve the underſtanding, _* Wiſ⸗ 
© dom is the principal thing: z7herefore get 
« wiſdom ; and with all thy gettings get un- 
« derſtanding.'—* How long, ye ſimple ones, 
will ye love ſimplicity, and hate know- 
* ledge?” Saith Wiſdom to the daughters 
of men!— — 7 
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I do not mean to allude to all the writers 
who have written on: the ſubject of female 
manners —it would, in fact, be only beating 
over the old ground, for they have, in gene- 


ral, written in the ſame ſtrain; but attacking 
the boaſted prerogative of man the preroga- ; 


tive that may emphatically be called the'iron 
ſceptre of tyranny, the original fin of tyrants, 
I declare againſt all power built e on FO 
however hoary. 

If the ſubmiſſion demande be e ounded on 
pole „ is no appealing to a higher 
power for God is Juſtice itſelf. Let us then, 
as children of the ſame parent, if not baſtar- 
dized by being the younger born, reaſon to- 
gether, and learn to ſubmit to the authority 
of reaſon when her voice is diſtinctly heard. 
But, if it be proved, that this throne of pre- 


rogative only reſts on a chaotic maſs of pre- 


judices, that have no inherent principle of 
order to keep them together, or on an ele- 


phant, tortoiſe, or even the mighty ſhoulders 


of a ſon of the earth, they ay eſcape, who 
Q dare 
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dare to brave the conſequence, without any 
breach of duty, without * againſt the 
order of things. | 

Whilſt reaſon raiſes man above the brutal 
herd, and death is big with promiſes, they 
alone are ſubject to blind authority who have 
no reliance on their own ftrength. They 
are free — Who will be free“ 

The being who can govern itſelf has no- 
ns to fear in life; but if any thing is dearer 
than its own reſpect, the price muſt be paid 
to the laſt farthing. Virtue, like every thing 
valuable, muſt be loved for herſelf alone; or 
ſhe will not take up her abode with us. She 
will not ne that peace, which paſſeth 
underſtandin "4 when . ſhe is merely made 
the ſtilts of reputation; and reſpected, with 
phariſaical exactneſs, becauſe honeſty; is the 
« beſt policy.. 

That the plan of life has exables: us to 
carry ſome knowledge and virtue into ano- 
ther world, 1s the one beſt calculated to enſure 
content in this, cannot be denied; yet few 
people act according to this principle, though 
it be univerſally allowed that it admit not 

* © He is the free man, whom the truth makes free!” » 

» Yor 401-1 Cnuper. 
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of diſpute; Preſent pleaſure, or preſent 
power, carry before it theſe ſober convie- 
tions; and it is for the day, not for life, that 
man bargains with happineſs. How few !— 
how very few! have ſufficient foreſight,” 
or reſolution, to endure a ſmall evil at the 
moment, to avoid a greater hereafter. 

Woman in particular, whoſe virtue * 1s 
built on mutable prejudices, ſeldom attains to 
this greatneſs of mind; ſo that, becoming the 
ſlave of her own feelings, ſhe is eaſily ſub- 
jugated by thoſe of others. Thus degraded, 
her reaſon, her miſty reaſon! is employed 
rather to burniſh than to ſnap her chains, 

Indignantly have I heard women argue in 
the fame track as men, and adopt the ſenti- 
ments that brutalize them, with all the 8925 
nacity of ignorance. 

I muſt illuſtrate my aſſertion by a few ex- 
amples. Mrs. Piozzi, who often repeated 
by rote, what ſhe did not underſtand, comes 
forward with Johnſonian periods. 

Seek not for happineſs in ſingularity ; 
and dread a refinement of wiſdom as a de- 
viation into * * Thus ſhe dogmatically 


* I mean to uſe a word that comprehends more than 
chaſtity the ſexual virtue. 


2 ä addreſſes 


date this pompous exordium, ſhe adds, I 


the heart of man; and what mottification 


deavouring to pleaſe other men. Noble mo- 
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addreſſes a new married man; and to eluci- 


< ſaid. that the perſon of your lady would not 
grow more pleaſing to you, but pray let her 
never ſuſpect that it grows leſs ſo: that a 
woman will pardon an affront to her under- 
« ſtanding much ſooner than one to her perſon, 
is well known; nor will any of us contra- 
dict the aflertion. All our attainments, all 
« our arts, are employed to gain and keep 


can exceed the diſappointment, if the end 
© be not obtained ? There is no reproof how- 
ever pointed, no puniſhment however fe- 
vere, that a woman of ſpirit will not prefer 
to neglect; and if ſhe can endure it without 
complaint, it only proves that ſhe means to 
make herſelf amends' by the attention of 
« others for the {lights of her huſband !* - 

Theſe are truly maſculine ſentiments.— 
All our arts are employed to gain and 
keep the heart of man :'—and what is the 
inference? —if her perſon, and was there 
ever a perſon, though formed with Mediciſan 
ſymmetry, that was not ſighted ? be neg- 
lected, ſhe will make herſelf amends by en- 


rality ! 
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rality! But thus is the underſtanding of the 
whole ſex affronted, and their virtue deprived 
of the common baſis of virtue. A woman 
muſt know, that her perſon cannot be as 
pleaſing to her huſband as it was to her lover, 
and if ſhe be offended with him for being a 
human creature, ſhe may as well whine about 
the loſs of his heart as about any other fooliſh 
thing, And this very want of diſcernment or 
unreaſonable anger, proves that he could not 
change his fondneſs for her perſon into affec- 
tion for her virtues or report for her under» 
ſtanding. - | | 

Whilſt women avow, and act up to ch 
opinions, their underſtandings, at leaſt, de- 
ſerve the contempt and obloquy that men, 
who never inſult their perſons, have point- 
edly levelled at the female mind. And it is 
the ſentiments of theſe polite men, who do 
not wiſh to be encumbered with mind, that 
vain women thoughtleſsly adopt. Yet they 
ſhould know, that inſulted reaſon alone can 
{pread that ſacred reſerve about the perſon, 
which renders human affections, for human 
affections have always ſome baſe alloy, as 
permanent as is conſiſtent with the grand end 
of exiſtence the attainment of virtue, | 


Q 3 The 
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The Baroneſs de Stael ſpeaks the ſame lan · 


guage as the lady juſt cited, with more enthu- 
fiaſm. Her eulogium on Rouſſeau was acciden- 
tally put into my hands, and her ſentiments, the 
ſentiments of too many of my ſex, may ſerve 


as the text for a few comments. Though 


Rouſſeau, ſhe obſerves, * has endeavoured 
to prevent women from interfering in public 
affairs, and acting a brilliant part in the 
theatre of politics; yet in ſpeaking of them, 
how much has he done it to their ſatisfac- 


tion! If he wiſhed to deprive them of 


ſome rights foreign to their ſex, how has 
he for ever reſtored to them all thoſe to 


which it has a claim! And in attempting to 


diminiſh their influence oyer the delibera- 
tions of men, how ſacredly has he eſta- 
bliſhed the empire they have over their 
happineſs ! In aiding them to deſcend from 
an uſurped throne, he has firmly ſeated 
them upon that to which they were del- 
tined by nature; and thqugh he be full 
of indignation againſt them when they en- 
deavour to reſemble men, yet when they 
come before him with all the charms, weak- 
neſſes, virtues and errors, of their ſex, his 
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c adoration. True For never was there a 
ſenſualiſt who paid more fervent adoration at 
the ſhrine of beauty. So devout, indeed, 

was his reſpect for the perſon, that excepting 
the virtue of chaſtity, for obvious reaſons, 
he only wiſhed to ſee it embelliſhed by 
charms, weakneſles, and errors. He was 
afraid leſt the auſterity of reaſon ſhould diſ- 
turb the ſoft playfulneſs of love. The maſter 
wiſhed to have a meretricious ſlave to fondle, 
entirely dependent on his reaſon and bounty; 
he did not want a companion, whom he 
ſhould be compelled to eſteem, or a friend to 
whom he could confide the care of his chil- 
dren's education, ſhould death deprive them 
of their father, before he had fulfilled. the ſa- 
cred talk. He denies woman reaſon, ſhuts 
her out from knowledge, and turns her aſide 
from truth; yet his gardon is granted, be- 
cayſe he admits the paſhon- of love.“ It 
would require ſome ingenuity to ſhew why 
women were to be under ſuch an obligation 

to him for thus admitting love; when it 1s 
clear that he admits it only for the relaxation 
of men, and to perpetuate the ſpecies ; but 
he talked with paſſion, and that powerful 
ſpell worked on the ſenſibility of a young 


Q 4 « etxcomiaſt 
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encomiaſt. + What ſignifies it, purſues this 
rhapſodiſt, to women, that his reaſon dif. 
putes with them the empire, when his 
5 heart is deyoutedly theirs.” It is not em- 
pire, —but equality, that they ſhould con- 
tend for. Yet, if they only wiſhed to lengthen 


out their ſway, they ſhould not entirely 


| truſt to their perſons, for though beauty may 


gain a heart, it cannot keep it, even while 


the beauty is in full bloom, unleſs the mind 
lend, at leaſt, ſome graces. 

When women are once ſufficiently en- 
lightened to diſcover their real intereſt, on a 
grand ſcale, they will, I am perſuaded, be 
very. ready to reſign all the prerogatives of 
love, 'that are not mutual, ſpeaking of them 
as laſting prerogatives, for the calm ſatisfac- 


tion of friendſhip, and the tender confidence 


of habitual eſteem. Before marriage they 
will not aſſume any inſolent airs, nor after- 
wards abjectly ſubmit ;; but endeavouring to 
act like reaſonable creatures, in both fitua- 
tions, they wall not be tumbled from a throne 
to a ſtool. | 

Madame Genlis has written Ge enter- 
taining books for children; and her Letters 


on Education afford many uſeful hints, that 
ſenſible 
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ſenſible parents will certainly avail themſelves 
of; but her views are narrow, and her pre- 
judices as unreaſonable as ſtrong. 

{ ſhall paſs over her vehement argument in 
favourof the eternity of future punis 
cauſe I bluſh to think that a human being ſhould 
ever argue vehemently in ſuch a cauſe, and 
only make a few remarks on her abſurd man- 
ner of making the parental authority ſupplant 
reaſon. For every where does ſhe inculcate 
not only S lind ſubmiſſion to parents; but to 
the opinion of the world *. = 

She tells a ſtory of a young man engaged 
by his father's expreſs deſire to a girl of for- 
tune. Before the marriage could take place, 
ſhe is deprived of her fortune, and thrown 
friendleſs on the world. The father prac- 
tiſes the moſt infamous arts to ſeparate his 


* A perſon is not to act in this or that way, though con- 


vinced they are right in ſo doing, becauſe ſome equivocal ; 


circumſtances may lead the world to ſiſſpect that they acted 
from different motives.—This is ſacrificing the ſubſtance 
ſor a ſhadow, Let people but watch their own hearts, 
and act rightly, as far as they can judge, and they may pa- 
tiently wait till the opinion of the world comes round, It 
is beſt to be directed by a ſimple motive—for juſtice has 


too often been ſacrificed to propriety ;—another word for 
Fonyentence, 


Lg 
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ſon from her, and when the ſon detects his 
villany, and, following the dictates of ho- 
nour, marries the girl, nothing but miſery 


enſues, becauſe forſooth he married ⁊vithoU⁰ 


his father's conſent. On what ground can 


religion or morality reſt when juſtice is thus 
ſet at defiance? In the ſame ſtyle ſhe repre- 


ſeuts an accompliſhed young woman, as ready 


to marry any body that her mamma pleaſed to 
recommend; and, as actually marrying the 
young man of her own choice, without feel- 
ing any emotions of paſſion, becauſe that a 
well educated girl had not time to be in love, 
Is it poſſible to have much reſpect for a ſyſ- 
tem of education that thus inſults reaſon and 
nature? | : 
Many fimilar opinions occur in her writings, 
mixed with ſentiments that do honour to her 
head and heart. Yet ſo much ſuperſtition i is 
mixed with her religion, and ſo much worldly 
wiſdom with her morality, that I ſhould not 
let a young perſon read her works, unleſs I 
could afterwards converſe on the ſubjects, and 
point out the contradictions. 
Mrs. Chapone's Letters are written with 


ſuch good ſenſe, and unaffected humility, 


and contain ſo many uſeful obſervations, that 


I only 
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only mention them to pay the worthy 

writer this tribute of reſpect. I cannot, it is 
true, always coincide in opinion with her; 
but I always reſpe& her. 

The very word reſpect brings Mrs. Ma- 
caulay to my remembrance. The woman of 
the greateſt abilities, undoubtedly, that this 
country has ever produced. And yet this 
woman has been ſuffered to die without ſuf- 
ficient reſpect being paid to her memory. 

Poſterity, however, will be more juſt; and 
remember that Catharine Macaulay was an 
example of intellectual acquirements ſuppoſed 
to be incompatible with the weakneſs of her 
, ſex, In ſtyle of writing, indeed, no ſex 
appears, for it is like the ſenſe it CONVEYS, 
ſtrong and clear. 

1 wil not call her's a maſculine underſtand- 

g, becauſe J admit not of ſuch an arro- 
950 aſſumption of reaſon ; but I contend 
that it was a ſound one, and that her judg- 
ment, the matured fruit of profound think- 
ing, was a proof that a woman can acquire 
judgment, in the full extent,of the word. 
Poſſeſſing more penetration than ſagacity, 
more underſtanding than fancy, ſhe writes 
with ſober energy and argumentative cloſe- 

neſs; 
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neſs ; yet ſympathy and benevolence give an 
intereſt to her ſentiments, and that vital heat 
to arguments, which forces the ber to 
weigh them “. 

When J firſt t of writing theſe ſtric- 
tures I anticipated Mrs. Macaulay? s approba- 
tion, with a little of that ſanguine ardour, 
which it has been the buſineſs of my life to 
depreſs; but ſoon heard with the ſickly qualm 
of diſappointed hope ; and the ſtill ſeriouſneſs 
of regret—that ſhe was no more! 


SECT. v. 


TAKING a view of the different works 
which have been written on education, Lord 
Cheſterfield's Letters muſt not be filently 
paſſed over. Not that I mean to analyze his 
unmanly, immoral ſyſtem, or even to cull any 
of the uſeful, ſhrewd remarks which occur 
in his frivolous correſpondence— No, I only 
mean to make a few reflections on the avowed 
tendency of them—the art of acquiring an 
early knowledge of the world. An art, 1 


* Coinciding in opinion with Mrs. Macaulay relative to 
many branches of education, I refer to her valuable work, 
inſtead of quoting her ſentiments to ſupport my own, 

| will 
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will venture to affert, that preys ſecretly, 
| like the worm in the bud, on the expanding 
powers, and turns to poiſon the generous juices 
which ſhould mount with vigour in the 
youthful frame, inſpiring warm * and 
great reſolves *. | 5 

For every thing, faith the wiſe man, there 
is a ſeaſon LEAR who would look for the 
fruits of autumn during the genial months 
of ſpring? But this is mere declamation, and 
I mean to reaſon: with thoſe worldly- wiſe 
inſtructors, who, inſtead of cultivating the 
judgment inſtil prejudices, and render hard 
the hearf that gradual experietice would only 
have cooled. An early acquaintance with 
human infirmities ; or, what is termed know- 
ledge of the world, is the ſureſt way, in my 
opinion, to contract the heart and damp the 
natural youthful ardour which produces not 
only great talents, but great virtues. F or 
the vain attempt to bring forth the fruit of 


That children ought to be conſtantly a 9158 5 
the vices and follies of the world, appears, to me, a very 
miſtaken opinion; for in the courſe of my experience, and 
my eyes have looked abroad, I never knew a youth edu- 
cated in this manner, who had early imbibed theſe chilling 
ſuſpicions, and repeated by rote the heſitating if of — 


that did not prove a ſelfiſh character. 
experience, 
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experience, before the ſapling has thrown out 
its leaves, only exhauſts its ſtrength, and 
prevents its aſſuming a natural form; juſt as 


the form and ſtrength of ſubſiding metals are 
injured 8 attraction of coheſion is 
diſturbed. N 1 EE 

Tell me, ye who have ſtudied the human 
mind, is it not a ſtrange way to fix princi- 
ples by ſhowing young people that they are 
ſeldom ſtable ! And how can they be fortified 
by habits when they are proved to be falla- 
cious by example? Why is the ardour of 
youth thus to be damped, and the luxuriancy 
of fancy cut to the quick ? This dry caution 
may, it is true, guard a character from worldly 
miſchances; but will infallibly preclude ex- 
cellence in either virtue or knowledge *. The 
ſtumbling - block thrown acroſs every path by 
ſuſpicion, will prevent any vigorous exertions 
of genius or benevolence, and life will be 
ſtripped of its moſt alluring charm long be- 
fore its calm evening, when man ſhould re- 
tire to contemplation for comfort and ſupport. 
A young man who has been bred up with 

domeſtic friends, and led to ſtore his mind 


* I have already obſerved that an early knowledge of the 
world, obtained in a natural way, by mixing in the world, 
has the ſame effect: inſtancing officers and women. 
CONE with 


— 
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with as much ſpeculative knowledge as can 
be acquired by reading and the natural reflec- 
tions which youthful ebullitions of animal 
ſpirits and inſtinQtive feelings inſpire, will 
enter the world with warm and erroneous ex- 
pectations. But this appears to be the courſe 
of nature; and in morals, as well as in works 
of taſte, we ſhould be obſervant of her ſacred 
indications, and not preſume to lead when we 
ought obſequiouſly to follow. 

In the world few people a& from principle; 
preſent feelings, - and early habits, are the 
grand ſprings: but how would the former 
be deadened, and the latter rendered iron 
corroding fetters, if the world were ſthewn 


to young people juſt as it is; when no 


knowledge of mankind or their own hearts, 
flowly obtained by experience, rendered them 
forbearing ? Their fellow creatures would 
not then be viewed as frail beings ; like them- 
ſelves, condemned to ſtruggle with human 
infirmities, and ſometimes diſplaying the light, 
and ſometimes the dark fide of their cha- 
racter; extorting alternate feelings of love and 


diſguſt; but guarded againſt as beaſts of prey, 


till every enlarged ſocial feeling, in a word, 
—humanity, was eradicated. 
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In life, on the contrary, as we gradually 
diſcover the imperfections of our nature, we 
diſcover virtues, and various circumſtances 
attach us to our fellow creatures, when we 
mix with them, and view the ſame ob- 
jets, that are never thought of in acquiring 
a haſty unnatural knowledge of the world. 
We ſee a folly {well into a vice, by almoſt 
imperceptible degrees, and pity while we 
blame; but, if the hideous monſter burſt 
ſuddenly on our fight, fear and diſguſt render- 
ing us more ſevere than man ought to be, 
might lead us with blind zeal to uſurp the 
character of omnipotence, and denounce dam- 
nation on our fellow mortals, forgetting that 
we cannot read the heart, and that we have 
ſeeds of the ſame vices lurking in our own. 

I have already remarked that we expect 
more from inſtruction, than me inſtruction 
can produce: for, inſtead . preparing young 
people to encounter the evils of life with dig- 
nity, and to acquire wiſdom and virtue by 
the exerciſe of their own faculties, precepts 


are heaped upon precepts, and blind obedience 


required, when conviction ſhould be brovgat 
home to reaſon. | 
Suppole, 
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Suppoſe, for inſtance, that a young per- 
ſon in the firſt ardour of friendſhip deifies the 


beloved object - what harm can ariſe from this 


miſtaken enthuſiaſtic attachment? Perhaps it 
is neceſſary for virtue firſt to appear in a hu- 


man form to impreſs youthful hearts; the 


ideal model, which a more matured and ex- 


alted mind looks up to, and ſhapes for itſelf, 


would elude their ſight. He who loves not 
his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can 
he love God? aſked the wiſeſt of men. 


It is natural for youth to adorn the firſt ob- 


ject of its affection with every good quality, 


and the emulation produced by ignorance, 
or, to ſpeak with more propriety, by inex- 
perience, brings forward the mind capable of 


forming ſuch an affection, and when, in the 


lapſe of time, perfection is found not to be 


within the reach of mortals, virtue, ab- 


ſtractedly, is thought beautiful, and wiſdom 
ſublime. Admiration then gives place to 
friendſhip, properly ſo called, becauſe if is 
cemented by eſteem; and the being walks 


alone only dependent on heaven for that 


emulous panting after perfection which ever 
glows in a noble mind. But this knowledge 


a man muſt gain by the exertion of his own 
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faculties ; and this is furely the bleſſed fruit 
of diſappointed hope! for He who delighteth 
to diffuſe happineſs and ſhew mercy to the 
weak creatures, who are learning to know 


him, never implanted a good projeutity to 


be a tormenting ignis 8 
Our trees are row allowed to ſpread with 
wild luxuriance, nor do we expect by force to 
combine the majeſtic marks of time with 
youthful graces; but wait patiently till they 
have ſtruck deep their root, and braved many 
a ſtorm.—Is the mind then, which, in pro- 
portion to its dignity, advances more flowty 
towards perfection, to be treated with lets 
reſpect ? To argue from analogy, every thing 
around us is in a progreſſive ſtate ; and when 
an unwelcome knowledge of life produces al- 
molt a ſatiety of life, and we diſcover by the 
natural courie of things that all that is done 
under the ſun is vanity, we are drawing near 
the awful cloſe of the drama. The days of 
activity and hope are over, and the opportu- 
nities which the firſt ſtage of exiſtence has 
afforded of advancing in the ſcale of intelli- 
gence, mult ſoon be ſummed up.—A know- 
ledge at this period of the futility of life, or 


earlier, if obtained by experience, is very 
uſeful, 
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uſeful, becauſe it is natural; but when a frail 


being is ſhewn the follies and vices of man, 
that he may be taught prudently to guard 


againſt the common caſualties of life by ſa- 
crificing his heart—ſurely it is not ſpeaking 


harſhly to call it the wiſdom of this world, 
contraſted with the nobler fruit of piety and 
experience. 

I will venture a paradox, and deliver my 
opinion without reſerve; if men were only 
born to form a circle of life and death, it 
would be wiſe to take every ſtep that fore- 
tight could ſuggeſt to render life happy. 
Moderation in every . purſuit would then be 


ſupreme wiſdom ; and the prudent voluptuary 


might enjoy a degree of content, though he 


neither cultivated his underſtanding nor kept 


his heart pure. Prudence, ſuppoſing we were 
mortal, would be true wiſdom, or, to be 
more explicit, would procure the greateſt 
portion of happineſs, confidering the whole 
of life, but knowledge beyond the conve- 
niences of life would be a curſe. 

Why thould we 1njure our health by cloſe 
ſtudy? The exalted pleaſure which intellec- 


tual purſuits afford would ſcarcely be equiva- 


lent to the hours of languor that follow ; 
eſpecially, if it be neceflary to take into the 
R reckoning 


* 
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reckoning the doubts and diſappointments 
that cloud our reſearches. Vanity and vexa- 
tion cloſe every inquiry: for the caufe which 
we particularly wiſhed to diſcover flies like 
the horizon before us as we advance. The 
ignorant, on the contrary, reſemble children, 
and ſuppoſe, that if they could walk ſtraight 
forward they ſhould at laſt arrive where the 
earth and clouds meet. Yet, diſappointed as 
we are in our reſearches, the mind gains 
ſtrength by the exerciſe, ſufficient, perhaps, 
to comprehend the anſwers which, in another 
ſtep of exiſtence, it may receive to the anxious 
queſtions it aſked, when the underſtanding 
with feeble wing was fluttering round the 

viſible effects to Sod into the hidden cauſe. 
The paſſions alſo, the winds of life, would 
be uſeleſs, if not injurious, did the ſubſtance 
which compoſes our thinking being, after we 
have thought in vain, only become the ſup- 
port of vegetable life, and invigorate a cab- 
bage, or bluſh in a roſe. The appetites 
would anſwer every earthly purpoſe, and 
produce more moderate and permanent hap- 
pineſs. But the powers of the ſoul that are of 
little uſe here, and, probably, diſturb our 
animal enjoyments, even while conſcious dig- 
6 nity 
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nity makes us glory in poſſeſſing them, prove 
that life is merely an education, a ſtate of 
infancy, to which the only hopes worth che- 
riſning ſhould not be facrificed. I mean, 
therefore, to infer, that we ought to have a * 
preciſe idea of what we with to attain by edu- | 
cation, for the immortality of the ſoul is con- 

tradicted by the actions of many people who 

firmly profeſs the belief. 10) 

If you mean to ſecure eaſe and proſperity . 
on earth as the firſt conſideration, and leave 
futurity to provide for itſelf; you act pru- 
dently in giving your child an early inſight 
into the weakneſſes of his nature, You may 
not, it is true, make an Inkle of him; but 
do not imagine that he will ſtick to more 
than the letter of the law, who has very early 
imbibed a mean opinion of human nature; 
nor will he think it neceſſary to riſe much 
above the common ſtandard. He may avoid 
groſs vices, becauſe honeſty is the beſt po- 
licy; but he will never aim at attaining great 
virtues. The example of writers and artiſts 
will illuſtrate this remark. . 

I muſt therefore venture to doubt whether 
what has been thought an axiom in morals 
may not haye been a dogmatical aſſertion : 
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made by men who have coolly ſeen man- 


kind through the medium of books, and ſay, 
in direct contradiction to them, that the regu- 
lation of the paſſions is not, always, wiſdom. 
— On the contrary, it ſhould ſeem, that one 
reaſon why men have ſuperiour judgment, 
and more fortitude than women, is undoubt- 
edly this, that they give a freer ſcope to the 
grand paſſions, and by more frequently going 
aſtray enlarge their minds. If then by the 
excrciſe of their own * reaſon they fix on ſome 
ſtable principle, they have prabably ta thank 
the force of their paſſions, . nouriſhed by alſe 
views of life, and permitted to overleap the 
boundary that fecures content. But if, 

the dawn of life, we could ſoberly ſurvey the 
ſcenes before as in perſpective, and ſee every 
thing in its true colours, how could the paſ- 
Hons gain ſufficient ſtrength to unfold the 


faculties ? 


Let me now as from an eminence ſurvey 


the world ſtripped of all its falſe deluſive 


charms. The clear atmoſphere enables me 
to ſee each object in its true point of view, 
wa my amok? is ſtill. I am calm as the 


401 find that all is but lip-wiſdom which wants pe: 


rience,” ſays Sidney, 


plroſpect 
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proſpect in a morning when the miſts, ſlowly 


diſperſing, ſilently unveil the beauties of na- 


ture, refreſhed by reſt. 

In what light will the world now appear ? 
AI rub my eyes and think, Fe that 
] am juſt awaking from a lively dream. 

I ſee the ſons and daughters of men pur- 
ſuing ſhadows, and anxioufly waſting their 
powers to feed paſſions which have no ade- 
quate object if the very exceſs'of theſe blind 
impulſes, pampered by that lying, yet con- 
ſtantly truſted guide, the imagination, did 
not, by preparing them for {ome other ſtate, 


render ſhort- ſighted mortals wiſer without 


their own concurrence; or, what comes to 
the ſame thing, when they were purſuing 
ſome imaginary prefent good. | 

After viewing objects in this light, it would 
not be very fancifu] to imagine that this 
world was a ſtage on which a pantomime is 
daily performed for the amuſement of ſupe- 


riour beings. How would they be diverted to 


ſee the ambitious man conſuming himſelf by 
running after a phantom, and; * purſuing 
the bubble fame in the cannon's mouth” that 
was to blow him to nothing: for when con- 
ſciouſneſs is loſt, it matters not whether we 
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mount in a whirlwind or deſcend in rain, 
And ſhould they compaſſionately invigorate 
his ſight and ſhew him the thorny path which 
led to eminence, that like a quickſand finks 
as he aſcends, diſappointing his hopes when 
almoſt within his graſp, would he not leave 
to others the honour of amuſing them, and 
labour to ſecure the preſent moment, though 
from the conſtitution of his nature he would 
not find it very eaſy to catch the flying 
ſtream ?. Such ſlaves are we to hope and fear! 

But, vain as the ambitious man's pur- 
ſuits would be, he.is often ſtriving for ſome- 
thing more ſubſtantial than fame—that indeed 
would be the verieſt meteor, the wildeſt fire 
that could lure a man to ruin,—What ! re- 
nounce the moſt trifling gratification to be 
applauded when he ſhould be no- more! 
Wherefore this ſtruggle, whether man is 
mortal or immortal, if that noble paſſion did 
not really raiſe the being above his fellows ?— 

And love! What diverting ſcenes would it 
produce—Pantaloon's tricks muſt yield tomore 
egregious folly. To ſee a mortal adorn, an 
object with imaginary charms, and then fall 
down and worſhip the idol which he had 


himſelf ſet dp ridiculous! But what 
ſerious 
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ſerious conſequences enſue to rob man of that 


portion of happineſs, which the Deity by 


calling him into exiſtence has (or, on what 
can his attributes reſt 2 indubitably promiſed: 
would not all the purpoſes of life have been 
much better fulfilled if he had only felt what 
has been termed phyſical love? And, would 
not the ſight of the object, not ſeen through 
the medium of the imagination, ſoon reduce 
the paſſion to an appetite, if reflection, the 
noble diſtinction of man, did not give it force, 


and make it an inſtrument to raiſe him above 
this earthy droſs, by teaching him to love the 


centre of all perfection; whoſe wiſdom ap- 
pears clearer and clearer in the works of na- 
ture, in proportion as reaſon is illuminated. 


and exalted by contemplation, and by acquir- 


ing that love of order which the ente of 


Walken produce? 

The habit of aſi and the know- 
ledge attained by foſtering any paſſion, might 
be ſhewn to be equally uſeful, though the 
object be proved equally fallacious ; for they 
would all appear in the fame light, if they 
were not magnified by the governing paſſion 


implanted in us by the Author of all good, 
To to 
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to call forth and ſtrengthen the faculties of 


each individual, and enable it to attain all the 
experience that an infant can obtain, who 
does certain things, it cannot tell why, 

I deſcend from my height, and mixing with 
my fellow-creatures, feel myſelf hurried 
along the common ſtream ; ambition, love, 
hope, and fear, exert their wonted power, 
though we be convinced by reafon that their 
Steſerit and moſt attractive promiſes are only 
lying dreams ; but had the cold hand of cir- 
cumſpection damped each generous feeling 


before it had left any permanent character, 


or fixed ſome habit, what could be expected, 
but ſelfiſh prudence and reaſon juſt riſing 
above inſtinct? Who that has read Dean 
Switt's diſguſting deſcription of the Yahoos, 
and infipid one of Hovyhnhnm with a philo- 
ſophical eye, can avoid ſeeing the futility of 
degrading the paſſions, or making man reſt 


in contentment ? 


The youth ſhould ae; for had he " ex- 
perience of a grey head he would be fitter for 
death than life, though his virtues, rather 
reſiding in his head than his heart, could pro- 
duce nothing great, and his underſtanding, 

5 prepared 
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prepared for this world, would not, by its 


noble flights, prove that it had a title to a 


better. | 

Beſides, it is not poſſible to give a young 
perſon a juſt view of life; he muſt have ſtrug- 
gled with his own paſſions before he can 
e the force of the temptation which 
betrayed his brother into vice. Thoſe who 
are entering life, and thoſe who are departing, 
ſce the world from ſuch very different points 
of view, that they can ſeldom think alike, 
unleſs the unfledged reaſon of the former 
never attempted a Tolitary flight. 

When we hear of ſome daring crime wit 
comes full on us in the deepeſt made of tur- 
pitude, and raiſes indignation but the eye 


that gradually ſaw the area thicken, muſt 


obſerve it with more compaſſionate forbear- 


ance. The world cannot be ſeen by an un- 
moved ſpectator, we muſt mix in the throng, 


and feel as men feel before we can judge of 
their feelings. If we mean, in ſhort, to live 
in the world to grow wiſer and better, and 


not merely to enjoy the good things of life, 


we muſt attain a knowledge of others at the 


tame time that we become acquainted with 


ourſelves—knowledge acquired any other way 
only 
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only hardens the heart and perplexes the un- 
derſtanding. 


I may be told, that the knowledge thus 
acquired, is ſometimes purchaſed at too dear 
a rate. I can only anſwer that I very much 
doubt whether any knowledge can he attained 


without labour and ſorrow; and thoſe who 


with to ſpare their children both, ſhould not 
complain, if they are. neither wiſe nor vir- 
tuous. They only aimed at making them 


prudent; and prudence, early in life, is but 


the cautious craft of ignorant ſelf-love. . 
I have obſerved that young people, to 
whoſe education particular attention has been 
paid, have, in general, been very ſuperficial 
and conceited, ps far from pleaſing in any 
reſpect, becauſe they had neither the unſuſ- 
pecting warmth of youth, nor the cool depth 
of age, I cannot help imputing this unna- 
tural appearance principally to that haſty 
premature inſtruction, which leads them pre- 
ſumptuouſly to repeat all the crude notions 
they have taken upon truſt, ſo that the care- 
ful education which they received, makes 
them all their lives the ſlaves of prejudices. 
Mental as well as bodily exertion is, at 


-firſt, irkſome ; ſo much ſo, that the many 


would 


- 


would fain let others both work and think 
for them. An obſervation which I have often 
made will illuſtrate my meaning. When in 
a circle of ſtrangers, or acquaintances, a per- 
ſon of moderate abilities afſerts an opinion 
with heat, I will venture to affirm, for I have 
traced this fact home, very often, that it is a 
prejudice. Theſe echoes have a high reſpect 
for the underſtanding of fome relation or 
friend, and without fully comprehending the 
opinions, which they are ſo eager to retail, 
they maintain them with a degree of obſti- 
nacy, that would ſurpriſe even the perſon 
who concocted them. 

I know that a kind of faſhion now prevails. 
of reſpecting prejudices; and when any one 
dares to face them, though actuated by hu- 
manity and armed by reaſon, he is ſuperci- 
liouſly aſked whether his anceſtors were fools. 
No, I ſhould reply; opinions, at firſt, of 
every deſcription, were all, probably, conſi- 
dered, and therefore were founded on ſome 
reaſon; yet not unfrequently, of courſe, it 
was rather a local expedient than a funda- 
mental principle, that would be reaſonable at 
all times. But, moſs-covered opinions aſſume 
the difproportioned form of prejudices, when 
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they are indolently adopted only becauſe age 
has given them a venerable aſpect, though 
the reaſon on which they were built ceaſes 
to be a reaſon, or cannot be traced. Why are 
we to love prejudices, merely becauſe they 


are prejudices * ? A prejudice is a fond obſti- 


nate perſuaſion for which we can give no rea- 
fon ; for the moment a reaſon can be given for 
an opinion, it ceaſes to be a prejudice, though 
it may be an error 1n judgment : and are we 
then adviſed to cheriſh opinions only to ſet 
reaſon at defiance ? This mode of arguing, 
x arguing it may be called, reminds me of 
what is vulgarly termed a woman's reaſon. 
For women ſometimes declare that they love, 
or believe, certain things, becauſe they love, 
or believe them. 

It is impoſſible to converſe with gle to 
any purpoſe, who, in this ſtyle, only uſe 
affirmatives aud negatives. Before you can 
bring them to a point, to ſtart fairly from, 
you muſt go back to the ſimple principles that 
were antecedent to the prejudices broached by 
power; and it is ten to one but-you are 
ſtopped by the philoſophical aſſertion, that 
certain principles are as practically falſe as 


* Vide Mr. Burke. 
they 
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they are abſtractly true :. Nay, it may be 
inferred, that reaſon has whiſpered ſome 
doubts, for it generally happens that people 
aſſert their opinions with the greateſt heat 
when they begin to waver; ſtriving to drive 
out their own doubts by convincing their op- 
ponent, they grow angry when thoſe gnaw- 
ing doubts are thrown back to prey on them- 
ſelves. | | 
The fact is, that men expect from educa- 
tion, what education cannot give. A ſaga» 
cious parent or tutor may ſtrengthen the 
body and ſharpen the inſtruments by which 
the child 1s to gather knowledge; but the. 
honey muſt be the reward of the individual's 
own induſtry. It is almoſt as abſurd to at- 
tempt to make a youth wiſe by the expe- 
rience of another, as to expect the body to 
grow ſtrong by the exerciſe which is only 
talked of, or ſeen f. Many of thoſe children 
whoſe conduct has been moſt narrowly 
watched, become the weakeſt men, becaule. 


* © Convince a man againſt his will, 
© ane he's of the ſame opinion ſtill.” 


+ © One ſees nothing, when one is content to contem- 


* plate only; it is neceſſary to act oneſelf to be able to ſee 
* how others act.” Rouſſeau. 
| their 
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their inſtructors only inſtil certain no- 
tions into their minds, that have no other 
foundation than their authority; and if they 
are loved or reſpected, the mind is cramped 
in its exertions and wavering in its ad- 
vances. The buſineſs of education in this 
caſe, is only to conduct the ſhooting ten- 
drils to a proper pole; yet after laying pre- 
. cept upon precept, without allowing a child 
to acquire judgment itſelf, parents expect 
them to act in the ſame manner by this bor- 
_ rowed fallacious light, as if they had illumi- 
nated it themſelves ; and be, when they enter 
_ life, what their parents are at the cloſe, They 
do not conſider that the tree, and even the 
human body, does not ſtrengthen its fibres 
till it hak reached its full growth. 

There appears to be ſomething analogous 
in the mind. The ſenſes and the imagination 
give a form to the character, 5 Es child- 
hood and youth; and the underſtanding, as 
life advances, gives firmneſs to the firſt fair 
purpoſes of ſenfibility—till virtue, arifing 
rather from the clear conviction of r reaſon than 
the impulſe of the heart, morality is made 
to reſt on a rock againſt which the ſtorms of 


gation vainly bear. | 
| I hope 


3 
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1 hope I ſhall not be miſunderſtood when I 
fay, that religion will not have this condenſing 
energy, unleſs it be founded on reaſon. If it 
be merely the refuge of weakneſs or Wild fa- 
naticiſm, and not a governing principle of 
conduct, drawn from ſelf. knowledge, and a 
rational opinion reſpecting the attributes of 


God, what can it be expectedt to produce ? The 


religion which conſiſts in warming the affec- 
tions, and exalting the imagination, 1s only 
the poetical part, and may afford the indivi- 
dual pleaſure without rendering it a more 
moral being. It may be a ſubſtitute for 


worldly purfllts'; ; yet narrow, inſtead of en- 


larging the heart : but virtue muſt be loved 
as in itſelf ſublime and excellent, and not for 
the advantages it procures or the evils It averts, 
if any great degree of excellence be expected. 
Men will not become moral when they only 
build airy caſtles in a future world to compen- 
ſate for the diſappointments which they meet 
with in this; if they turn their thoughts from 
relative duties to religious reveries. 

Moſt proſpects in life are marred by the 
ſhuffling worldly wiſdom of men, who, for- 
getting that they cannot ſerve God and 
W endeavour to blend contradictory 
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purſue one courſe—if you are only anxious 
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things.—If you wiſh to make your fon rich, 


to make him virtuous, you muſt take ano- 
ther; but do not imagine that you can 
bound from one road to the FO pat 
loſing See * TIDE 


* See an 888 e on this ges 175 Mrs. Bar- 
dau, in Mi open 1 in Proſe. 
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CHAP. vr. 


THE EFFECT WHICH AN EARLY: ASSOCIA®» 
TION OF- IDEAS HAS . UPON THE CHAs 


RAGTERS 151-7 


„ in the enervating ſtyle recom- 
mended by the writers on whom I have been 
animadverting; and not having a chance, 
from their ſubordinate ſtate in ſociety, to re- 
cover their loſt ground, is it ſurpriſing that 
women every where appear à defect in na- 
ture ? Is it ſurpriſing, when we conſider what 
a determinate effect an early affociation of 
ideas has on the character, that they neglect 
their underſtandings, and turn * their atten- 
ton to their perſons ? | 

The great advantages which naturally res 


6 from ſtoring the mind with knowledge, 


are obvious from the following conſiderations, 
The aſſociation of our ideas is either habitual 
or inſtantaneous; and the latter mode ſeems 
rather to depend on the original temperature 


of the mind than on tlie will When the 
| 8 * die 
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ideas, and matters of fact, are once taken in, 
they lie by for uſe, till ſome fortuitous cir- 


cumſtance makes the information dart into 


the mind with illuſtrative force, that has been 
received at very different periods of our lives, 
Like the lightning's flaſh are many reeollec- 
tions; one idea affünilating and explaining 
another, with aſtoniſhing rapidity: I do not 
now allude to that quick perception of truth, 
which is fo intuitive that it baffles reſearch, and 
makes us at a loſs to determine whether it is 
reminiſcence or ratiocination, loſt fight of in 
its celerity, that opens the dark cloud. Over 
thoſe inſtantaneous aſſociations we have little 
power; for When the mind is once enlarged 
by excurſive flights, or Profound reflection, 
the raw materials will, in ſome degree, ar- 
range themſelves. The underſtanding, it is 
true, may keep us from going out of draw- 
ing when we group our thoughts, or 


tranſcribe from the imagination the warm 


ſketches of fancy; but the animal ſpirits, 
the individual character, give the colouring. 
er this e * fluid *, how little 

wer 


* I have . hgh inclined to laugh at mate- 


rialiſts, alked whether, as the moſt powerful effects in 
nature 


(4 
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power do we poſſeſs, and over it hoy little 
power can reaſon obtain! Theſe fine intract- 
able ſpirits appear to be the eſſence of genius, 
and beaming in its eagle eye, produce in the 


moſt eminent degree the happy energy of 


aſſociating thoughts that ſurpriſe, delight, and 
inſtruct, Theſe are the glowing minds that 
concentrate pictures for their fellow-creatures; 
forcing them to view with intereſt the ob- 
jets reflected from the impaſf1 ioned imagina- 
tion, which they paſſed over in nature. 

I muſt be allowed to explain myſelf. The 
generality of people cannot ſee or feel poeti- 


cally, they want fancy, and therefore fly. 


from ſolitude in ſearch of, ſenſible objects; 
but when an author lends them his eyes they 
can ſee as he ſaw, and be amuſed by images 
they eould not ſelect, though lying befor 
them. - a8 

Education thus * ſupplies the man of 
genius with knowledge to give variety and 


nature are apparently produced by fluids, the magnetic, 
&e. the paſſions might not be fine volatile fluids that em- 
braced humanity, keeping the more refractory elementary 
parts together or whether they were imply a liquid fire 


that pervaded the more ſluggiſh. materials, giving ow. life 
and heat? 


29." 5 contraſt 
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- contraſt to his aſſociations ; but there is an 
habitual aſſociation of ideas, that grows with 
our growth,” which has a great effect on 
the moral character of mankind; and by 
which a turn is given to the mind that com- 
monly remains throughout life. So ductile 
is the underſtanding, and yet ſo ſtubborn, 
that the affociations which depend on adven- 
titious circumſtances, during the period that 
the body takes to arrive at maturity, can ſel- 
dom be diſentangled by reaſon. One idea 
calls up another, its old affociate, and me- 
mory, faithful to the firſt impreſſions, parti- 
cularly when the intellectual powers are not 
employed to cool our ſenſations, retraces them 
with mechanical exactneſs. 1 
This habitual flavery, to firſt impreſſions, 
has a more baneful effect on the female than 
the male character, becauſe buſineſs and other 
dry employments of the underſtanding, tend 
to deaden the feelings and break aſſociations 
that do violence to reaſon. But females, who 
are made women of when they are mere chil- 
dren, and brought back to childhood when 
they ought to leave the go-cart for ever, 
have not "ſufficient ſtrength of mind to efface 
5 CY 5 the 
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* ſuperinductions of pre. . barg ſo· 
thered nature. 

Every thing that they ſee or 1 Gio to 
fix impreſſions, call forth emotions, and aſſo· 
ciate ideas, that give a ſexual character to the 
mind. Falſe notions of beauty and delicacy 
ſtop the growth of their limbs and produce a 
ſickly ſoreneſs, rather than delicacy of or- 
gans; and thus weakened by being employed 


in unfolding inſtead of examining the firſt 


aſſociations, forced on them by every ſur- 
rounding object, how can they attain the 
vigour neceſſary to enable them to throw off 
their factitious character? here find ſtrength 
to recur to reaſon and riſe ſuperiour to a ſyſ- 
tem of oppreſſion, that blaſts the fair promiſes 
of ſpring? This cruel aſſociation of ideas, 
which every thing conſpires to twiſt into all 
their habits of thinking, or, to ſpeak with 
more preciſion, of rocking; receives new force 
when they begin to act a little for themſelves; 
for they then perceive that it is only through 
their addreſs. to excite emotions in men, that 
pleaſure and power are to be obtained. Be- 
ſides, all the books profeſſedly written for 
their inſtruction, which make the firſt im- 
preſſion on their minds, all ingulcate the ſame 
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opinions. Educated then in worſe than Egyps 


tian bondage, it 1s unreaſonable, as well as 


cruel, to upbraid them with faults that 


can ſcarcely be avoided, unleſs a degree of 
native vigour be ſuppoſed, that falls to the 
lot of very few amongſt mankind. 

For inſtance, the Newerelt ſarcaſms have 
been levelled againſt the ſex, and they have 
been ridiculed for repeating * a ſet of phraſes 
learnt'by rote,* when nothing could be more 
natural, conſidering the education they re- 
ceive, and that their higheſt. praiſe is to 
* obey, unargued'—the will "of man. If they 
are not allowed to have reaſon ſufficient to 
govern their own condut—why, all they 
learn—muſt be learned by rote! And when 
all their ingenuity 1s called forth to «guſt 
their dreſs, * a paſſion for a ſcarlet coat, is 
ſo natural, that-it never ſurpriſed me; and, 
allowing Pope's ſummary of their charaQer 
to be juſt, © that every woman is at heart a 
© rake,” why ſhould they be bitterly cenſured 
for ſecking a congenial mind, and prefer- 


-ring a rake to a man of ſenſe ? 


Rakes know how to work on their ſenfibi- 


£  lity, - whilſt the modeſt merit of reaſonable 
men has, of courſe, leſs effect on their feel - 


ings, 
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| hes, and they cannot reach the heart by the 
way of the underſtanding, becauſe they have 
few ſentiments in common. 

It ſeems a little abſurd to expect women to 
be more reaſonable than men in their likings, 
and ſtill to deny them the uncontrouled uſe 
of reaſon. When do men ll. in- love with 
ſenſe ? When do they, with their ſuperiour 
powers and advantages, turn from the perſon 
to the mind? And how can they then expect 
women, who are only taught to obſerve be- 
haviour, and acquire manners rather than 
morals, to deſpiſe what they have been all 
their lives labouring to attain ? Where are 
they ſuddenly to find judgment enough to 
weigh patiently the ſenſe of an awkward vir- 
tuous man, when his manners, of which 
they are made critical judges, are rebuffing, 
and his converſation cold and dull, becauſe it 
does not confiſt of pretty repartees, or well 
turned compliments ? In order to admire or 
eſteem any thing for a continuance, we muſt, 
at leaſt, have our curioſity excited by know- 
ing, in ſome degree, what we admire; for 
We are unable to eſtimate the value of quali- 
ties and virtues above our comprehenſion. 
Such a reſpect, when it is s felt; may be very 

ſublime; 
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| ſublime ; and the confuſed conſciouſttelh of 


humility may render the dependent creature 
an intereſting object, in ſome points of view; 
but human. love muſt have. groſſer ingre⸗ 
dients; and the perſon very naturally will 
come in for its ſhare—and, an Waal 
en, ” 
Love is, in a great degree, an arbio 
trary paſſion, and will reign, like ſome 
other ſtalking miſchiefs, by its own au- 
thority, without deigning to reaſon ; and it 
may alſo be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from eſteem, 
the foundation of friendſhip, becauſe it is 
often excited by evaneſcent. beauties and 
graces, though to give an energy to the ſen- 
timent, ſomething more ſolid muſt deepen 
their impreſſion and ſet the imagination to 
work, to make the moſt fair - the firſt good. 
Common paſſions are excited by common 
qualities. Men look for beauty and the ſim- 
per of good-humoured docility: women are 
captivated by eaſy manners; a gent leman- like 
man ſeldom fails to pleaſe them, and their 
thirſty ears eagerly drink the inſinuating no- 
things of politeneſs, whilſt they turn from 
the unintelligible ſounds of the charmer—rea- 


| fon, charm be never fo wiſely, With re- 


11 2 


f 
| 
| 


ſpect to ſuperficial accompliſhments, the rake 
certainly has the adyantage ; - and of theſe fe- 
males can form an opinion, for it is their own 
oround. Rendered gay and giddy by the 
whole tenor of their lives, the very aſpect of 
wiſdom, or the ſevere graces of virtue, muſk 


| have a lugubrious appearance to them; and 


produce a kind of reſtraint from which they 
and love, ſportive child, naturally revolt. 
Without taſte, excepting of the lighter kind, 
for taſte is the offspring of judgment, how 
can they diſcover that true beauty and grace 
muſt ariſe from the play of the mind ? and 
how can they be expected to reliſh in a lover 
what they do not, or very imperfectly, poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves? The ſympathy that unites 
hearts, and invites to confidence, in them is 
ſo very faint, that it cannot take fire, and thus 
mount to paſſion. No, I repeat it, the love 
cheriſhed by ſuch mi 11 have e 
fewel! 

The inference is obvious; il women are 


led to exerciſe their underſtandings, they 


ſhould not be fatirized for their attachment to 
rakes; nor even for being rakes at heart, 
when it appears to be the inevitable conſe- 
quence of their education. They who live 

4 to 
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to pleaſe—muſt find their enjoyments, ther 
happineſs, in pleaſure! It is a trite, yet true 
remark, that we never do any thing well, 
unleſs we love it for its own ſake. | 
Suppoſing, however, for a moment, that 
women were, in ſome future revolution of 
time, to become, what I ſincerely with them 
to be, even love would acquire more ſerious 


dignity, and be purified i in its own fires; and 


virtue giving true delicacy to their affections, 
they would turn with diſguſt from a rake. 
Reaſoning then, as well as fecling, the only pro- 
vince of woman, at preſent, they might eaſily 


guard againſt exteriour graces, and quickly 


learn to "ge the ſenſibility that had been 
excited and hackneyed in the ways of women, 
whoſe trade was vice; and allurements, wan- 


ton airs. They would recolle& that the flame, 


one muſt uſe appropriated expreſſions, which 
they wiſhed to light up, had been exhauſted 
by luſt, and that the ſated appetite loſing all 
reliſh for pure and ſimple pleaſures, could only 


be rouſed by licentious arts or variety, What 


ſatisfaction could a woman of delicacy pro- 
miſe herſelf in a union with ſuch a man, 
when. the very artleſſneſs of her affection 

| might 
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might appear inſipid? Thus does Dranen de- 
ſeribe the ſituationn, 


Where love is duty, on che female fide,'' 
© On theirs mere ſenſual guſt, and TIE with ſurly e 


7 L 4 10 


But one grand truth women have yet to 


learn, though much it imports them to at 


accordingly. In the choice of a huſband , they 
ſhould not be led aſtray by the qualities of a 
lover—for a-lover the huſband, even ſuppoſ- 
ing him to be wiſe and virtuous, cannot long 
remain, | 
Were women more an Llucated, 

could they take a more comprehenſive view of 
things, they would be contented to love but 
once in their lives ; and after marriage calmly 
let paſſion ſubſide into friendſhip—into that 
tender intimacy, which is the beſt refuge | 
from care; yet is built on ſuch pure, ſtill 
affections, that idle jealouſies would not be 
allowed to diſturb the diſcharge of the ſober | 
duties of life, nor to engroſs the thoughts that 
ought to be otherwiſe employed. Ws This i 1s a 
Fang in which many men live; but few, very 
few women. And the difference x may eaſily be 


LEA hed $44. 


accounted for, without recurring to a ſexual 


41211 . 


character. Men, for whom we are told wo- 
men 
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men were made, have too much occupied the 
thoughts of women; and this aſſociation has ſo 
entangled love with all their motives of action; 
and, to harp a little on an old ſtring, having 
been ſolely employed either to prepare them. 
ſelyes to excite love, or actually putting their 
leſſons in practice, they cannot live without 
love. But, when a ſenſe of duty, or fear of 
ſhame, obliges them to reſtrain this pampered 
defire of pleaſing beyond certain lengths, too 
far for delicacy, it is true, though far fron 
criminality, they obſtinately determine'toloye, 
I ſpeak of the paſſion, their huſbands to the 
end of the chapter—and then acting the 
part. which they fooliſhly exacted from their 
lovers, they become abject Woers, and fond 
ſlaves.” Koro ME 8 8 
Men of wit RT fancy are often rakes; and 
fancy i is the food of love. Such men will 
inſpire paſſion, | Half the ſex, in its preſent 
infantine ſtate, would pine for a Lovelace; a 
man ſo witty, 10 graceful, and fo valiant: 
and can they deferve blame for acting accord- 
ing to principles ſo conſtantly inculcated? 
| They want a lover, and 4 005 and, be- 
hold him kneeling before them bravery 


proſtrate to beauty! The virtues of a hut- 
. band 


6 
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actually makes the beings miſerable who have 
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band are thus thrown by love into the back 
ground, and gay hopes, or lively emotions, 
baniſh refleQion till the day of reckoning 
comes; and corne it ſurely will, to turh'the 
ſprightly lover into a furly ſuſpicious tyrant, 
who contemptuouſſy inſults the yery weak» 
nels he foſtered. Or, ſuppoſing the rake 
reſormed, he cannot quickly get rid of old 
habits. When a man of abilities is firſt car- 
ried away by his paſſions, it is neceflary that 
ſentiment and taſte varniſh the enormities 
of vice, and give a zeſt to brutal indul- 
gences; but When the gloſs of novelty" is 
worti off, and pleaſure palls upon the ſenſe, 
laſciviouſneſs becomes barefaced, and enjoy- 
ment only the deſperate effort of weakneſs 
flying from reflex ion as from a legion of de- 
vils. Oh! virtue thou art not an empty 
name! All that life can give thou giveſt! 
If much comfort cannot be expected from 
the friendſhip of a reformed rake of fupe- 
riour abilities, what is the conſequence when 
he lacketh ſenſe, as well as principles? Vetily 
miſery, in its moſt hideous ſhape. When 
the habits of weak people are conſolidated: by 
time, a reformation is barely poſſible; and 


not 
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not ſufficient mind to be amuſed by inno- 

cent pleaſure; like the tradeſman who retires 
from the hurry of buſineſs, nature preſents to 
them only a univerſal blank ; and the reſtleſs 
thoughts prey on the damped ſpirits . Their 
reformation, as well as his retirement, actually 
makes them wretched ) becauſe it deprives 
them of all employment, by quenching the 
hopes and fears that ſet 1 in en their we 
giſh minds. 

If ſuch is the 18 af habit ; - ſoch is the 
bondage of folly, how carefully ought we to 
guard the mind from ſtoring up vicious affo- | 
ciations; and equally careful ſhould we be to 
cultivate the underſtanding, to ſave the poor 
wight from the weak dependent ſtate of even 

__ harmleſs ignorance. For it is the right uſe of 
reaſon alone which makes us independent of 
every thing—excepting the unclouded Reaſon 
—* Whole ſervice is perfect freedom.” 
I have frequently ſeen this exemplified in women, whoſe 
heauty could no longer be repaired. They have retired 
from the noiſy ſcenes af diſſipation; but, unleſs they became* 
methodiſts, the ſolitude of the ſelect ſociety of their family 
connexions or acquaintance, has preſented only a fearful 
void; conſequently, nervous complaints, and all the v | 
pouriſh train of idleneſs, rendered them quite as uſeleſs, and 
far more unhappy, than when ey joined the giddy throng 
CHAP, 
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MODEST Y,—COMPREHENSIVELY .CONSIDER= : 
ED, AND NOT AS A SEXVAL-VIRTUE. 


| 
1 
F * 


Mopxsr v Sacred offspring of ſenſibility 
and reaſon ! true delicacy of mind l may 1 
unblamed preſume to inveſtigate thy nature, 
and trace to its covert the mild charm, that 
mellowing each harſh feature of a character, 
renders what would otherwiſe only inſpire 


cold admiration lovely Thou that ſmooth- 
eſt the wrinkles of wiſdom, and ſofteneſt the 
tone of the ſublimeſt virtues tinthey all melt 
into humanity ;—thou that ſpreadeſt the ethe- 
real cloud that ſurrounding love heightens 
every beauty, it half ſhades, breathing thoſe 
coy ſweets that ſteal into the heart, and charm 
the ſenſes—modulate for me the language of 
perſuaſive reaſon, till I rouſe my ſex from the 
flowery bed, on Wer they "Pn! fleep 
life away ! 

In ſpeaking of the afociation of our "an 
1 have noticed two diſtin modes; and in 
T 5 3 
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defining modeſty, it appears to me equally 
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proper to difcriminate that purity of mind, 
which is the effect of chaftity, from a ſim- 
plicity of character that leads us to form a juſt 
opinion of ourſelves, equally diſtant from 
vanity or preſumption, though by no means 
incompatible with a lofty conſciouſneſs of our 
own dignity. Modeſty, in the latter ſignif- 
cation of the term, is, that ſoberneſs of mind 
which teaches a man not to think more highly 
of himſelf than he ought to think, and ſhould 
'be diſtinguiſhed from humility, becauſe hu- 
ee is a king of ſelf-abaſement. 
A modeſt man often conceives a great plan, 
and tenaciouſly adheres to it, conſcious of 
his own ſtrength, till fucceſs gives it a fanc- 
tion that drmines its character. Miltor 
was not arrogant when he ſuffered a ſug- 
geſtion of judgment to eſcape him that proved 
a propheſy; nor was General Waſhington 
when he accepted of the command of the 
American forces. Fhe la ter has always 
been characterized as a modeſt man; but had 
he been merely humble, he would probably 
have ſhrunk back irreſolute, afraid of truſting 
to himſelf the direction of an enterpriſe, 0 00 
which ſo much depended. * 
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A modeſt man is ſteady, an humble man 
timid, and a vain one preſumptuous :—this is 
the judgment, which the obſervation of many 
characters, has led me to form. Jeſus Chriſt 
was modeſt, Moſes was humble, and Peter 
vain. 

Thus, eng modeſty from 233 
lity in one caſe, I do not mean to confound 
it with baſhfulneſs in the other. Baſhful- 
neſs, in fact, is ſo diſtin from modeſty, that 
the moſt baſhful laſs, or raw country lout, 
often becomes the moſt impudent; for their 
baſhfulneſs being merely the inſtinctive timi- 
dity of ignorance, cuſtom 155 changes it 
into aſſurance F. 

The ſhameleſs brains of this proſtitutes, 
who infeſt the ſtreets of this metropolis, raiſ- 


* © Such is the country-maiden's fright, 
When firſt a red-coat is in fight; 
© Behind the door ſhe hides her face; 
Next time at diſtance eyes the lace : 
© She now can all his terrors ſtand, | 
Nor from his ſqueeze withdraws her hand. 
< She plays familiar in his arms, 
And ev'ry ſoldier hath his charms; 
From tent to tent ſhe ſpreads her flame 
© For cuſtom conquers fear and ſhame.” 
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ing alternate emotions of pity and diſguſt, t may 
ſhove to illuſtrate this remark. They tram- 
ple on virgin baſhfulneſs with a ſort of bra» 
vado, and glorying in their ſhame, become 
more audaciouſly lewd than men, however 
depraved, to whom this ſexual quality has 
not been gratuitoufly granted, ever appear to 
be. But theſe poor ignorant wretches never 
had any modeſty to loſe, when they conſigned 
themſelves to infamy; for modeſty is a virtue 
not a quality. No, they were only baſhful, 
ſhame· faced innocents; and loſing: their in- 
nocence, their ſhame- facedneſs was rudely 
-bruſhed off; a virtue would have left ſome 
veſtiges in the mind, had it been. ſacrificed 
to. paſſion, to make us reſpect the grand ruin. 
Purity of mind, or that genuine delicacy, 
which is the only virtuous ſupport of chaſ- 
tity, is near akin to that refinement of hu- 
manity, which never reſides in any but cul- 

tivated minds. It is ſomething. nobler than 
innocence ; it is the delicacy of ho and 
not the coyneſs of ignorance. The reſerve 
of reaſon, which, like habitual cleanlineſs, is 

ſeldom ſeen in any great degree, unleſs the 
ſoul is active, may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from 
+uſtic ſhyneſs or wanton ſkittiſnneſs; and, hy 
8911 | af 
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far from being incompatible with knowledge, 
it is its faireſt fruit, What a groſs idea of 
modeſty had the writer of the following re- 
mark! * The lady who aſked the queſtion 
* whether women may be inſtructed in the 
modern ſyſtem of botany, conſiſtently with 
female delicacy ?—was accuſed of ridiculous 
* prudery : nevertheleſs, if ſhe had propoſed 
* the queſtion to me, I ſhould certainly have 
anſwered They cannot.“ Thus is the fair 
book of knowledge to be ſhut with an ever- _ 
| laſting ſeal! On reading ſimilar paſſages I 1 
have reverentially lifted up my eyes and heart 
to Him who liveth for ever and ever, and 
ſaid, O my. Father, haſt Thou by the very 
conſtitution of her nature forbid Phy child to 
ſeck Thee in the fair forms of truth? And, 
can her ſoul be ſullied by the knowledge that 
awfully calls her to Thee? 

J have then philoſophically purſued theſe 
reflections till 1 inferred that thoſe women 
who have moſt improved their reaſon muſt 
have the moſt modeſty—though a dignified 
ſedateneſs of deportment may have ſucceeded 
the playful, bewitching baſhfulneſs of e 


5 Modeſty, is the graceful calm virtue of maturity 
baſbfulueſs, the charm of vivacious youth, 


1 3 | „ And 
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And thus have I argued. To render chaſ. 
tity the virtue from which unſophiſticated 
modeſty will naturally flow, the attention 
ſhould be called away from employments 
which only exerciſe the ſenſibility; and the 
heart made to beat time to humanity, rather 
than to throb with love. The woman who 
has dedicated a conſiderable portion of her 
time to purſuits purely intellectual, and whoſe 
affections have been exerciſed by humane 
plans of uſefulneſs, muſt have more purity of 
mind, as a natural conſequence, than the 
ignorant beings whoſe time and thoughts 
have been occupied by gay pleaſures or 
ſchemes to conquer hearts *. The regula 

vs lation 

I have converſed, as man with man, with medical 
men, on anatomical ſubjects; and compared the proportion 
of the human body with artiſts—yet ſuch modeſty did] 
meet with, that T was never reminded by word or look of 
my ſex, of the abſurd rules which make modeſty a phari- 
| faical cloak of weakneſs. And I am perſuaded that ii the 
purſuit of knowledge women would never be inſulted by 
ſenſible men, and rarely by men of any deſcription, if they 
did not by mock modeſty remind them that they were wo- 
men: actuated by the ſame ſpixit as the Portugueze ladies, 
who would think their charms inſulted, if, when left alone 
With a man, he did not, at leaſt, attempt ta * 
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lation of the behaviour is not modeſty, though 
thoſe who ſtudy rules of decorum are, in ge- 
neral, termed modeſt women. Make the 
heart clean, let it expand and feel for all that- 
is human, inſtead of being narrowed by ſelfiſh 
paſſions ; and let the mind frequently con- 
template ſubjects that exerciſe the underſtand- 
ing, without heating the imagination, and 
ak modeſty will give the finiſhing touches 
to the picture. 

She who can diſcern the dawn of immor- 
ality, in the ſtreaks that ſhoot athwart the 
miſty night of ignorance, promiſing a clearer 
day, will reſpect, as a ſacred temple, the 
body that enſhrines ſuch an improvable ſoul. 
True love, likewiſe, ſpreads this kind of 
myſterious ſanity round the beloved object, 
making the lover moſt modeſt when in her 
preſence . So reſerved is affection that, 
receiving or-returning perſonal endearments, 
it wiſhes, not only to ſhun the human eye, 
as a kind of profanation ; but to diffuſe an 


familiar with their perſons. Men are not always men in 
the company of women, nor would women always remem- 
ber that they are women, if they were allowed to acquire 
more underſtanding. | 


Male or female; 3 for the world contains i many mo- 
eſt men. 
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encircling cloudy obſcurity to ſhut out even 
the. ſaucy. ſparkling ſunbeams. Yet, that 
affection does not deſerve the epithet of chaſte, 
which does not receive a ſublime gloom of 
tender melancholy, that allows the mind for 


a moment to ſtand ſtill and enjoy the preſent 


ſatisfaction, when a conſciouſneſs of the Di- 
vine preſence i: felt-—for this muſt ever be 
the food of joy! 

As I have - Ef been fond of tracing to its 


| ſource in nature any prevailing cuſtom, I 


have frequently thought that it was a ſenti- 
ment. of affection for whatever had touched 
the perſon of an abſent or loſt friend, which 
gave birth to that reſpect for relicks, ſo much 
abuſed by ſelfiſh prieſts. Devotion, or love, 
may be allowed to hallow the garments as 
well as the perſon ; for the lover muſt want 
fancy who has not a ſort of ſacred reſpect for 
the glove or ſlipper of his miſtreſs. He could 
not confound them with vulgar things of the 
ſame kind. This fine ſentiment, perhaps, 
would not bear to be analyzed by the experi- 
mental erer of ſuch ſtuff is hu- 
man rapture made up! A ſhadowy phan- 
tom glides before us, obſcuring every other 


eck yet when the loſt cloud is graſped, 
the 


f 
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the form melts into common air, leaving a 
ſolitary void, or ſweet perfume, ſtolen from 
the violet, that memory long holds dear. 
But, I have tripped unawares on fairy 
ground, feeling the balmy gale of ſpring 
ſtealing on me, though november frowns. 

As a ſex, women are more chaſte than men, 
and as modeſty is the effect of chaſtity, they 
may deſerve to have this virtue aſcribed to 
them in rather an appropriated ſenſe; yet, I 
muſt be allowed to add an heſitating if: for 
doubt whether chaſtity will produce mo- 
deſty, though it may propriety of conduct, 
when it is merely a reſpect for the opinion of 
the world *, and when coquetry and the love- 
lorn tales of noveliſts employ the thoughts. 
Nay, from experience, and reaſon, I ſhould 
be led to expect to meet with more modeſty 
amongſt men than women, ſimply becauſe 
men exerciſe their underſtandings more than 
Women. 85 | 

But, with reſpe& to propriety of behavi- 
our, excepting one claſs of females, women 

have evidently the advantage. What can be 


The immodeſt behaviour of many married women, 
who are nevertheleſs faithful to their huſbands? beds, will 
illuſtrate this remark, | 
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more diſguſting than that impudent droſs of 
gallantry, thought ſo manly, which makes 
many men ſtare inſultingly at every female 
they meet? Is this reſpect for the ſex? This 


| looſe behaviour ſhews ſuch habitual depra- 


vity, ſuch weakneſs of mind, that it is vain 
to expect much public or private virtue, till 
both men and women grow more modeſt— 
till men, curbing a ſenſual fondneſs for the 
ſex, or an affectation of manly aſſurance, 
more properly ſpeaking, impudence, treat 
each other with reſpe&t—unleſs appetite or 
paſſion gives the tone, peculiar to it, to their 


behaviour. I mean even perſonal reſpe&—, 


the modeſt reſpect of humanity, and fellow- 
feeling not the libidinous mockery of gal- 
lantry, nor the inſolent condeſeenſn of 
proteQtorſhip, - 

Too carry the obſervation ſtill further, mo- 
deſty muſt heartily diſclaim, and refuſe to dwell 
with that debauchery of mind, which leads a 
man coolly to bring forward, without a bluſh, 
jndecent alluſions, or obſcene witticiſms, in 
the preſence of a fellow creature; women are 
now out of the queſtion, for then it is brutality. 
Reſpect for man, as man, is the foundation 
of every noble ſentiment. How much more 


modeſt 
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modeſt is the libertine who obeys the call of 
appetite or fancy, than the lewd Joker wha 5 
ſets the table in a roar! 

This is one of the many inſtances in which 


the ſexual diſtinction reſpecting modeſty has 


proved fatal to virtue and happineſs. It is, 
however, __ ſtill further, and woman, 
weak woman! made by her education the 
ſlave of ſenſibility, is required, en the moſt 
trying occaſions, to reſiſt that ſenſibility. 
Can any thing,“ ſays Knox, © be more abs 
$ ſurd than keeping women in a ſtate of ig- 
$ norance, and yet ſo vehemently to inſiſt on 


their reſiſting temptation ?*—_ Thus when 


virtue or honour make it proper to check a 
paſſion, the burden is thrown on the weaker 
ſhoulders, contrary to reaſon and true moe 
deſty, which, at leaſt, ſhould render the ſelf. 


denial mutual, to fay nothing of the genero- 


ty of brayery, ſuppaſed to be a manly 


virtue, 

In the ſame ſtrain runs Rouſſeau's and 
Dr. Gregory's advice reſpecting modeſty, 
ſtrangely miſcalled ! for they both defire a 
wife to leave it in doubt whether ſenſibility 
or weakneſs led her to her huſband's arms.— 
The woman is immodeſt wha can let the 

ſhadow 
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wings. 


ſhadow of ſuch a doubt remain on her huſ- 
n mind a moment. | 
But to ſtate the ſubje& in a different light, 
he want of modeſty, which J principally | 
deplore as ſubverſive of morality, ariſes from 
the ſtate of warfare ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
by voluptuous men as the very effence of 
modeſty, though, in fact, its bane ; becauſe 
it is a refinement on luſt, that men fall into 
who have not ſufficient virtue to reliſh the 
innocent pleaſures of love. A man of deli- 
cacy carries his notions of modeſty ſtill fur- 
ther, for neither weakneſs nor ſenſibility will 
gratify him - he looks for affection. 
Again; men boaſt of their triumphs over 
women, what do they boaſt of? Truly the 
creature of ſenſibility was ſurpriſed. by her 
ſenſibility into folly—into vice *; and the 
dreadful reckoning falls heavily on her own 
weak head, when 3 wakes. For where 
art thou to find comfort, forlorn and diſcon- 
ſolate one? He who ought to have directed 


thy reaſon, and ſupported thy weakneſs, has 


betrayed thee ! In a dream of paſſion thou 
conſentedſt to wander through flowery lawns, 


The poor moth fluttering u a candle, burns 0 


pay 
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ind heedleſsly ſtepping over the precipice to 


which thy guide, inſtead of guarding, lured 
thee, thou ſtarteſt from thy dream only to 
face a ſneering, frowning world, and to find 
thyſelf alone in a waſte, fo he that triumphed 
in thy weakneſs is now purſuing new con- 


queſts; but for thee—there is no redemption 


on this ſide the grave And what reſource 
has thou in an enervated mind to raiſe a ſink- 
ing heart ? ” n 

But, if the ſexes are e really to live in a 


ſtate of warfare, if nature has pointed it out, 


let men act nobly, or let pride whiſper to 
them, that the victory is mean when they 
merely vanquiſh ſenſibility. The real con- 
queſt is that over affection not taken by ſur- 
priſe—when, like Heloiſa, a woman gives up 


all the world, deliberately, for love. I do not 


now conſider the wiſdom or virtue of ſuch a 
facrifice, I only contend that it was a ſacri- 
fice to affection, and not merely to ſenſibility, 
though ſhe had her ſhare.—And I muſt be 
flowed to call her a modeſt. woman, before 
I diſmiſs this part of the ſubject, by ſaying, 

that till men are more chaſte women will be 
immodeſt. Where, indeed, could modeſt 


women find huſbands from whom they would 
not 
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not continually turn with diſguſt ? Modeſty 
muſt be equally cultivated by both ſexes, or 
it will ever remain a ſickly hot-houſe plant, 
whilſt the affectation of it, the fig leaf bor- 
rowed by wantonneſs, may give a zeſt to 
voluptuous enjoyments. 

Men will probably ſtill inſiſt that woman 
ought to have more modeſty than man; but 
it is not diſpaſſionate reaſoners who will moſt 
earneſtly oppoſe my opinion. No, they are the 
men of fancy, the favourites of the ſex, who 
outwardly. reſpect and inwardly deſpiſe the 
weak creatures whom they thus ſport with, 
They cannot ſubmit to reſign the higheſt 
ſenſual gratification, nor even to ralith the 
epicuriſm of virtue—ſelf-denial. 

To take another view of the ſubject, con- 
fining my remarks to women. 

The ridiculous falſities * which are told to 


children, from miſtaken notions s of modeſty, 
tend 
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Children very early ſee cats with their kittens, bird 
with their young ones, &. Why then are they not to be 
told that their mothers carry and nouriſh them in the ſame 

way? As there would then be no appearance of myſtery 
they would never think of the ſubject more. Truth ma 

always be told to children, if it be told gravely; but it is 


the im. nodeſty of affected modeſty, that does all the 2 
chief; 


7 
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tend very early to inflame their imaginations 
and ſet their little minds to work, reſpecting 
ſubjects, Which nature never intended they 
ſhould think of till the body arrived at ſome 
degree of maturity; then the paſſions natu- 
rally begin to take place of the ſenſes, as in- 
ſtruments to unfold the 3 _ 
form the moral character. 

In nurſeries, and boarding-ſchools, I ow, 
girls are firſt ſpoiled ; particularly in the lat- 
ter. A number of girls fleep in the ſame 
room, and waſh together. And, though I 
ſhould be ſorry to contaminate an innocent. 
creature's mind by inſtilling falſe delicacy, or 
| thoſe indecent prudiſh notions, which early 
cautions reſpecting the other ſex naturally 
engender, I ſhould be very anxious to pre- 
vent their acquiring naſty, or immodeſt ha- 
bits; and as many girls have learned very 
naſty tricks, from ignorant ſervants, the 


chief; and this fmoke heats the imagination by vainly en- 
deavouring to obſcure certain objects. If, indeed, chil- 
dren could be kept entirely from improper company, we 
ſhould never allude to any ſuch ſubjects; but as this is 
Impoſſible, it is beſt to tell them the truth, eſpecially ay 
fuch information, not intereſting them, will make no im- 
preſſion on their i * 


mi ig 
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mixin g them thus eee together, 
| is very improper. 1 
. To fay the truth women are, in general, 
200 familiar with each other, which leads to 
that: groſs degree of familiarity that ſo fre- 
quently renders the marriage ſtate unhappy, 
Why in the name of decency are ſiſters, fe- 
male intimates, or ladies and their waiting- 
women, to be ſo groſsly familiar as to forget 
the reſpect which one human creature owes 
to another? That ſqueamiſh delicacy which 
ſhrinks from the moſt diſguſting offices when 
affection * or humanity lead us to watch at a 
ſick pillow, is deſpicable. But, why wo- 
men in health ſhould be more familiar with 
each other than men are, hen they boaſt of 
their ſuperiour delicacy, is a ſoleciſm in man- 
ners which I could never ſolve. 
In order to preſerve health and beauty, Þ 
ſhould earneſtly recommend frequent ablu- 
tions, to dignify my advice that it may not 
offend the faſtidious ear; and, by example, girls 
ought to be taught to. waſh and dreſs alone, 
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» Affection would rather make one chooſe to perform 

theſe offices, to ſpare the delicacy of a friend, by ſtill keey- 

ing a veil over them, for the perſonal helpleſſneſs, pro- 
duced by ſickneſs, is of an humbling nature, 


without 
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without any diſtinction of rank z and if cuf 
tom ſhould make them] require ſome, little 
aſſiſtance, let them not require it, till that 
part of the buſineſs is over which ought never 
to be done before a fellow - creature ʒ becauſe 
it is an inſult to the majeſty, of human na- 
ture. Not on the ſcↄre of madeſty, but de- 
dency; fon the care which. ſome modeſt wo- 
men take, making at. the ſame time a diſplay 
of that care, not to let their led, be ſeen, is 
as childiſh as immodeſt * „F 

1 could proceed fill further, till I ayimaade 
verted on, fore! itil! more naſty,..cuſtqms, 
which men ngycr. 1. e "HOES, are. told 


regard, to . Which. lane relig gious 
ſects have, perhaps, 5 too far, eſpecially 
the Effenes, amongſt the Jews, by making 
that an inſult to God which 1 18 only an inſult 
to humanity, 1 18 violated i an a beaſtly TNANNCT» 
How can dehcate women abtrude on notice 
that part of the animal, eng which, 4s 


remember to have met wit! a ſentence, in a bobk of 
education, that made me ſmile.” It would be needleſs to 
© caution you againſt putting your hand, by chance, under | 
| 6 6 neck-handberFht> © 5 for a modeſt woman never 
d fo !? | 
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o very diſguſting ? And is it not very rational 


© — — — ooo eecth —— 5 « * — ＋ 
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to conclude, that the women Who have not 
been taught to reſpect the human nature of 


their own ſex; in theſe particulars, will not 


long reſpect the mere difference of ſex in their 
huſbands After their maidenifh baſhfulneſs 
is once loſt, I, in fact, have generally ob- 
{&rved; that women fall into old habits; and 


treat their huſbands as they did their fiſters of 


female acquaintance. 

Beſides, women from dect! Went 
their minds are not cultivated; have recourſe 
very often. to What 1 familiarly term bodily 
wit; and their intimacies are of the ſame 
kind. In ſhort, with reſpe& to both mind 
and body, they are too intimate. That de- 
cent perfonal referve which is the foundation 
of dignity of character, muſt be kept up be- 
tween women, or their minds will never 


gain ſtrength or modeſty. 


On this account alſo, 1 object to Wan fe- 
males being ſhut vp together in nurſerics, 


- ſchools, or convents. I cannot recollect with- 


. out, indignation, the jokes and hoiden tricks, 
which knots of young women indulge them- 
ſelves in, when in my youth accident threw 


me, an awkward ruſtic, in their way. They 
4 were 
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were almoſt on a par with the double »mean- 
ings, which ſhake the convivial table when 
the glaſs has circulated . freely. But, it is 
vain to attempt to keep the heart pure, un- 
leſs the head is furniſhed with ideas, and ſet 
to work to compare them, in order to ac- 
quire judgment, by generalizing fimple ones; 

and modeſty, -by n ae eee 
damp the ſenſibility. 

It may be thought that 1 * too * 1 
ſtreſs on perſonal reſerve; but it is ever the 
handmaid of modeſty. So that were I te 
name the graces that ought te adorn beauty, 
I ſhould inſtantly exclaim, - cleanlineſs, neat- 
neſs, and perſonal reſerve. It is obvious, I 
ſuppoſe; that the reſerve I mean, has nothing 
ſexual in it, and that I think it equally neceſ- 
fary in both ſexes. So neceflary, indeed, is 
that reſerve and cleanlineſs Which indolent 
women too often neglect, that I will venture 
to affirm that when two or three women live 
in ͤ the ſame: houſe, the one will be moſt re- 
ſpected by the male part of the family, who 
reſide with them, leaving love entirely out of 
the queſtion, who pays this kind of baun 
N to her perſon. 

| U wy When 
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When domeſtic friends meet in A 1 
thete will naturally prevail an affectionateę ſe- 
riouſneſs, eſpecially, if each look forward to 
the diſcharge of daily duties; and, it may be 
reckoned fanciful, but this ſentiment has 
frequently roſe ſpontaneouſly. in my mind, 
I have been pleaſed. after breathing the ſweet- 
bracing morning air, to ſee the ſame kind of 
freſhneſs in the countenances 1 particularly 
loved; I Was glad: te ſee them braced, as it 
were, for the dhy, and: ready to run their 
courſe with the ſun. The greetings of affec- 
tiou inſthe morning are by theſe means more 


f reſpactful than the familiar tenderneſ which 


frequently prolongs the evening talk, Nay, 
I haye often felt hurt, not to, lay; diſguſted, 
hen a friend; has.;appearet,' whom I parted 
with. full drefled. the. evening befole, with 
her clothes huddteg on, becauſe the. choſe to 
indulge herſdf;in bed till the laſt moment. 

Domeſticaffection can: ably be Kęꝑpt alive 
by. theſe neglected attentions : yt: if men ani 
men took half as much pains to dreſs habi- 
tually neat, as, they do.to ornament; 'or rather 
to; disfigute, their perſons, much would be 
done towards the attainment of purity, of 


of 
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df callantry75 for the lover is always beſt 
pleaſed. xvith"the ſimple garb that fits cloſe to 
the ſhape. There is an impertinence in or- 
namentsithat rebuffs affection: ee love 
alvays clings æounll the idea of home. 4 
As a ſex, Women are habit ually Wanbente $ 
and every thing tends. to make them ſo. I 
do not forget the ſpurts of activity which 
ſenſibility produces; but as gtheſe flights of 
feelings. only inereaſe the evil, i they! are not 
to be confounded vi ich the flow, orderly Walk 
of reaſon. 80 greati in. reality ãs their mental 
and bodily indolence, that till their body be 
ſtrengthened and their underſtanding enlarged 
by active exertions, there is little reaſon to 
expect that modeſty Will take place of bafh- 
fulneſs. They may find it prudent to aſſume 
its ſemblance; but the fair veil will ur be 
worn on gala. days. ide noni 
Perhaps, there is not a virtue that mixes 
ſo kindly with every other as modeſty,— - 
It is the pale moon- beam that renders more 
intereſting every virtue it ſoftens, giving 
mild grandeur to the contracted horizon. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
pen fiction, which makes Diana with 
her ſilver creſcent, the goddeſs of chaſtity, 
a 3 


- 
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I have ſometimes. thought, that watidering 
with ſedate ſtep in ſome lonely receſs, a mo- 
deſt dame of antiquity muſt have felt a glow 
of conſcious dignity when, after oontemplit- 
ing the ſoft ſhadowy landſcape; ſhè has in- 
vited with placid fetvour the mild reflection of 
ber ſiſters beamis to turri-to her chaſte boſom, 
A Chriſtian has ſtill nobler motives to incite 
her to preſerve her chaſtity andacquiremodeſty, 
for her body has been called the Temple of the 
Iwing'God;' of that God Who requires more 
than modeſty of mein. His eye ſearcheth the 
heart; and let her remember, that if the 
hopeth to find favour in the fight of purity 
itſelf, her chaſtity muſt be founded on mo- 
deſty and not on worldly prudence; or verily 
2 good reputation will be her only reward; 
for that awful intercourſe, that ſacred com- 
munication, which virtue eſtabliſhes' between 
man and his Maker, muſt” give riſe to the 
with of being pure as he is pure! Nun 

After the foregoing remarks, it is almoſt 
ſuperfluous to add, that I conſider all thoſe 
feminine airs of maturity, which ſucceed 
baſhfulneſs, to which truth is ſacrificed, to 
ſecure the heart of a huſband, or rather to 


force him to be ſtill a lover when nature 
would, 
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— 


would, had ſhe not been interrupted in her 


operations, have made, love Sive place to 


friendſhip, 2s, immodeſt. Tbe tenderneſs 
which a mam will feel for the mother of his 
children. is an excellent ſubſtitute for the ar- 
dour of unſatisfied paſſion; but to prolong 
that ardour it is indelicate, not to ſay immo- 
deſt, for women to feign an unnatural cold- 
neſß of conſtitution, Women as well as men 


ought to have the common-appetites and paſ- 


when unchecked. by reaſon; but the obliga- 
tion to check them is the duty of mankind, 
not a ſexual duty. Nature, in theſe reſpects, 


may ſafely be left to herſelf; let women only 


acquire knowledge and humanity, and love 
will teach them modeſty *. There is no need 
of falſehoods, diſguſting as futile, for ſtudied 
rules of behayiour only impoſe on ſhallow 
obſervers ; a man of ſenſe ſoon ſees through, 


and deſpiſes the affectation. 


* The FRY 4 of many = mics women * 
often diſguſted me. They ſeem anxious never to let their 


huſbands forget the priyilege of marriage; and to find no 
pleaſure in his ſociety unleſs he is. acting the lover. Short, 


indeed, muſt be the reign of love, when-the flame is thus 
conſtantly blown ups without its receiving any ſolid fewel! _ 
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"The behaviour of your people; to each 
other, as men and Woltlch, 18 the laſt thing 
that ſhould be thought, of in education. In 
fact, behaviour is im moſt circuriiſfitices i is now 
fo much thought of, that, fi impllelty of cha- 

racter i rarely to be eb : Vet; hs AF men were 


let it take root firmly in n. A ind, le 


grace reſulting from it, its natural exteriour 


mark, "would ſoon trip afftQation” of its 
Adunting plumes; becauſe; „ fallacious as un- 


ſtable, is the cofiduct that . not foutided 


f 35-471 it [CLE 4" 


upon truth! ub S017 21 C0024 
Would ye, O my filters? really poſſeſs 
modeſty, ye muſt remefniber that the pol. 
{eflion of virtue, of any denomination, is 
incorhpatible-with* ignoratice and aan! ye 
muſt acquire that ſoberheſs of mind, which 
the exerciſe of duties, and the purſuit of 


knowledge, alone inſpire, or ye will ftill 


remain in a doubtful dependent ſituation; 


and only be loved whillt Je are fair! 


tring grace, are all proper in u their ſea- 
ſon; but modeſty, being the child of rea- 
ſon, cannot long exiſt with the ſenſibility 


that 1 is not tempered by reflection. * Beſides, 
when 


— 
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when love, even innocent love, is the whole 
employ of your lives, your hearts will be too 
loft to afford modeſty that tranquil retreat, 
where ſhe delights to dwell, in cloſe union 


with humanity, '! / l 
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MORALITY UNDERMINED BY SEXUAL No- 
TIONS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF A G00D 
REPUTATION, 


Ir has long ſince occurred to me that advice 
reſpecting behaviour, and all the various modes 
of preſerving a good reputation, which have 
been ſo ſtrenuouſly inculcated on the female 


world, were ſpecious poiſons, that incruſting 


morality eat away the ſubſtance. And, that 
this meaſuring of ſhadows produced a falle 
calculation, becauſe theif length depends ſo 
much on the height -of the ſun, and other 
adventitious circumſtances. 

From whence ariſes the eaſy fallacious s 
haviour of a courtier ? From his ſituation, 
undoubtedly : for ſtanding in need of depend- 
ents, he 1s obliged to learn the art of deny- 
ing without giving offence, and, of evalively 
feeding hope with the chameleon's food: 


thus does politeneſs ſport with truth, and 
cating 
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eating away the ſincerity and humanity, naty- | 
ral to man, produce the fine gentleman. | 
Women in the fame way acquire, from 2 
ſuppoſed neceſſity, an equally artificial mode 
of behaviour. Yet truth is not with impu- 
nity to be ; ſported. with, for the practiſed diſ- 
ſembler, 5 laſt, become the dupe of his 
own arts, loſes that ſagacity, which has been 
juſtly termed common ſenſe ; namely, a quick 
perception of common truths : which are con- 
ſtantly received as ſuch by the unſophiſticated 
mind, though it might not have had ſuffi _ 
cient energy to diſcover them itſelf, when 
obſcured by local prejudices. The greater 
number of people take their opinions on truſt 
to avoid the trouble of exerciſing their own 
minds, and theſe indolent | beings naturally 
adhere to the letter, rather than the ſpirit of 
a law, divine or human. Women, ſays 
ſome author, I cannot recollect who, « mind : 
not what only heaven ſees.” Why, in- 
deed -ſhuuld they? it is the eye of man that 
they have been taught to dread - and if they 
can lull their Argus to ſleep, they ſeldom think 
of heaven or themſelves, becauſe their repu- 
tion is ſafe; and it is reputation, not chaſ- 


tity and all its Kar train, that they are em- 
played 
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ployed to „keep Tree from ſpot, not as virtue 

but to. preſerve their ſtation 1 in the world. 
To. prove the truth of this remark, 1 need 

only advert to the intrigues, of married Wo- 


mien, "particularly in high Ufe, and in ohn. 


tries where Women are "rvirably" matridd, Ac 
cording 6 their reſþeQive 1 ranlks, by *tHeir 
parents. Ik An iH hocetit girl becomè a prey 
to love, ſhe i 18 Accrided for ever ,”tHough her 
mind Was ct polltted by the afts which 


carrie wortien, ander the's boliyenient cke 


ern 


709 duty Ins the duty of beſecting herfelf, 


The married woman: ori the contrary, breaks 


a mot facrecd eng Setnent, aid becomes 
a "cruel. mother When the". is a falſe and 
faürfllefs wic. If her Huſband has ſtill an 
affection for het, the arts which ſhe” muſt 
practife to deceive him, will render hef the 


moſt contemptible of WOE beings; - and, at 


any rate, the contrivances Racy to pre- 
ſerve appearances, will keep her mind in that 
childiſh,” or vicious, tumult, Which deſtroys 
all its energy. "Beſides, 3 in time, like thoſe 
people who habitually take cordials to raiſe 
their ſpirits, ſhe will want an intrigue to give 
life to her * having loſt all reliſh for 


pleaſures 
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e thayns f not e en en : 
or fer ?!! | | 
Sometimes married women act ain more 

ase - ] will mention an inſtance. 

A woman of quality, notorious for her gal > 
antties, though'as ſhe {till lived with her huſ- 

band, nobody choſe: to place her in the claſs 

where ſhe-ought to have been placed, made a 

point of treating with the moſt inſulting con- 

tempt a poor timid creature, abaſhed by a 

ſenſe of her former weakneſs, whom a neigh- 

bouring gentleman had ſeduced and after- 

wards married. This woman had actually 

confounded virtue with reputation; and, I 

do believe, valued herſelf on the propriety of 

her behaviour before marriage; though when 

once ſettled, to the ſatisfaction of her fa 

mily, ſhe and her lerd were equally faithleſs, Ano 

—ſo that the half alibe heir to an immenſe / 
eſtate, came from heaven knows where! 

Jo view this fubject in another light.”  * 

have known a number of women who, 

if they did not love their huſbands, loved no- 

body elſe, give themſelves entirely up © to 

vanity atid diflipation, neglecting every do- 

meſtic duty; nay, even usscdering away 

all the money which ſhould have beer faved 
: for 
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for their helpleſs younger children, yet have 
plumed themſelves on their unſullied reputa- 
tion, as if the whole compaſs of their duty as 
wives and mothers was only to preſerve; it, 
Whilſt other indolent women neglecting 
every perſonal duty; have thought that they 
deſerved their huſbands” affection, becauſe they 
acted in this reſpect with propriety. 
Weak minds are always fond of refting in 
the ceremonials of duty, but morality offers 
much ſimpler motives ; and it were to be 
wiſhed that ſuperficial moraliſts had faid leſs 
reſpecting behaviour, and out wardobſervances, 
for unleſs virtue, of any kind, is built on 
knowledge, it will only produce a kind of 
inſipid decency. Reſpect for the opinion of 
the world, has, however, been termed the 
principal duty of woman in the moſt exprels 
words, for Rouſſeau declares, * that reputs. 
tion is no leſs indiſpenſable than chaſtity. 
A man, adds he, © ſecure in his own good 
conduct, depends only on himſelf, and 
may brave the public opinion; but a wo- 
man, in behaving well, performs but half 
her duty; as what is thought of her, is ® 
important to her as what ſhe really is. It 


6 follows hence, that the ſyſtem of a wo⸗ 
man's 
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© man's education ſhould, in this reſpect, be 
directly contrary to that of ours. Opinion 
is the grave of virtue among the men; but 
its throne among women.” It is ſtrictly 
logical to infer that the virtue that reſts on 
opinion is merely worldly, and that it is the 
virtue of a being to whom reaſon has been 
denied. But, even with reſpect to the opinion 


of the world, 1 am convinced that this claſs 


of reaſoners are miſtaken. |, 

This regard for reputation, ct of 
its being one of the natural rewards of vir- 
tue, however, took its riſe from a cauſe that 
I have already deplored as the grand fource of 
female depravity, the impoſſibility of regain» 


ing reſpectability by a return to virtue, though 


men preſerve theirs during the indulgence of 
vice. It was natural for women then to en- 
deavour to preſerve what once loſt—was loſt 
for ever, till this care ſwallowing. up every 
other care, reputation for chaſtity, became 
the one thing needful to the ſex. But vain 
is the ſcrupuloſity of ignorance, for neither 
religion nor virtue, when they reſide in the 
heart, require ſuch a puerile attention to mere 
ceremonies, becauſe the behaviour muſt, upon 

the 
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To een ny y opinion TY can os very 
reſpectable authority; and the authority of a 
cool reaſoner ought to have weight to enforce 


conſideration, though not to, eſtabliſh a ſen- 


timent. Speaking of the general laws of mo- 


rality, Dr. Smith obſerves, —© That by ſome 


very extraordinary and unlucky circum- 


ſtance, a good man may come to be ſuf 

* pected of a crime of which he was altogether 
incapable, and upon that account be moſt 
unjuſtly expoſed for the remaining part of 
* his life to the horror and averſion "of man- 
kind. By an accident of this kind he may 
© be ſaid to loſe his all, notwithſtanding his 
. integrity and juſtice, in the ſame manner 
© as a cautious man, notwithſtanding his 
© utmoſt cireumſpection, may be Tuned by 
* an earthquake or an inundation. ' Accidents 
of the firſt kind, however, are perhaps ſtill 
more rare, and ftill more contrary to the 
common courſe of things than thoſe of the 
* ſecond; and it ſtill remains true, that the 


« praQtice of truth, juſtice, and humanity, 


is a certain and almoſt infallible method of 
1 acquiring 
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acquiring what thoſe virtues chiefly aim at, 
© the confidence and love of thoſe we live 
with. A perſon may be eaſily miſrepre- 
« ſented with regard to a particular action; 
, but it is ſcarce poſſible that he ſhould be ſo 
with regard to the general tenor of his con- 
duct. An innocent man may be believed 
to have done wrong: this, however, will 
rarely happen. On the contrary, the eſta- 
© bliſhed opinion of the innocence of his man- 
ners will often lead us to abſolve him 
where he has really been in the fault, not- 
* withſtanding very ſtrong preſumptions.“ 
I perfectly coincide! in opinion with this 
writer, for I verily believe that few of ei- 
ther ſex were ever deſpiſed for certain vices 
without deſerving to be deſpiſed. I ſpeak not 
of the calumny of the moment, which hangs 
over a character, like one of the denſe fogs of 
November, over this metropolis, till it gra- 
dually ſubſides before the common light of 
day, J only contend that the daily conduct of 
the majority prevails to ſtamp their character 
with the impreſſion of truth. Quietly does 


the clear light, ſhining day after day, r efute 


the ignorant ſurmiſe, or malicious tale, which 
has thrown dirt on a pure character. A 
falſe light diſtorted, for a ſhort time, its ſha- 

X dow 
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dow—reputation ; but it ſeldom fails to bes 
come juſt when the cloud is diſperſed that 
ps the miſtake in viſion. 
Many people, undoubtedly, in favored. 1 re- 
ſpects obtain a better reputation than, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, they deſerve; for unremitting in- 
duſtry will moſtly reach its goal in all races, 
They who only ſtrive for this paltry prize, 
like the Phariſees, who prayed at the corners 
of ſtreets, to be ſeen of men, verily ob- 
tain. the reward they ſeek ; for the heart of 
man cannot be read by man! Still the fair 
fame that is naturally reflected by good ac- 
tions, when the man is only employed to 
direct his ſteps aright, regardleſs of the 
lookers-on, is, in general, not only more 
true, but more ſure. + 2111429] 
There are, it is true, trials 5 the good 
man muſt appeal to God from the ;njuflice of 
man; and .amidſt the whining candour 0r 
hiſſmgs of envy, erect a e in his own 
mind to retire to till the rumour, be overpaſt; 
nay, the darts of undeſerved cenſure may 
pierce an innocent tender boſom through 
with. many ſorrows; but theſe are all excep- 
tions to general rules. And it is according to 
theſe common laws that human behaviour 


W 0 to be regulated. The eccentric * 
0 


w 4 
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of the comet never influences aſtronomical 
calculations reſpecting the invariable order 
eſtabliſhed in the motion of the principal bo- 
dies of the ſolar ſyſtem. 

I will then venture to affirm, that after a 
man is arrived at maturity, the general out- 
line of his character in the world is juſt, al- 
lowing for the before-mentioned exceptions 
to the rule. I do not ſay that a prudent, 
worldly-wiſe man, with only negative vir- 
tues and qualities, may not ſometimes obtain 
a more ſmooth reputation than a wiſer or a 
better man, So far from it, that I am apt 
to conclude from experience, that where the 
virtue of two people is nearly equal, the 
moſt negative character will be liked beſt 
by the world at large, whilſt the other may 
have more friends in private life. But the 
hills and dales, clouds and ſunſhine, conſpi- 
cuous in the virtues of great men, ſet off 
each other; and though they afford envious 
weakneſs a fairer mark to ſhoot at, the real 
character will ſtill work its way to light, 
though beſpattered by weak affection, or in- 
genious malice k. | 

* I allude to various biographical writings, but particu- 
larly to Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, 

x With 
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With reſpect to that anxiety to preſerve 4 
reputation hardly earned, which leads ſagacious 
people to analyze it, I ſhall not make the obvi- 
ous comment ; but I am afraid that morality is 
very inſidiouſly undermined, in, the female 
world, by the attention being turned to the 
thew inſtead of the ſubſtance. A ſimple 
thing 1s thus made ſtrangely complicated; 


uay, ſometimes virtue and its ſhadow are ſet 


at variance. We ſhould never, perhaps, have 
heard of Lucretia, had ſhe died to preſerve 
her chaſtity-inſtead of her reputation. If we 
really deſerve our:-own good opinion we ſhall 
commonly be reſpected in the world; but if 
we-pant after higher improvement and higher 
attainments, it is not ſufficient to view our- 
ſelves as we ſuppoſe that we are viewed by 
others, though this has been ingenioully ar- 
gued, as the foundation of our moral ſenti- 
ments . Becauſe each by-ſtander may have 
his own prejudices, beſide the prejudices of 
his age or country. We ſhould rather endea- 
vour to view, ourſelves as we ſuppoſe that 
Being views us who ſeeth each thought ripen 
into action, and whoſe judgment never 


| * Smith, : 
7 Es ſwerves 
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ſwerves from the eternal rule of right. Righ- 
teous are all his judgments—juſt as 5 ! 

The humble mind that ſeeketh to find favour 
in His ſight, and calmly examines its conduct 
when only His preſence is felt, will ſeldom 
form a very erroneous opinion of its own vir- 
tues. During the {till hour of ſelf- collection 
the angry brow of offended juſtice will be 
fearfully deprecated, or the tie which draws 
man to the Deity will be recognized in the 
pure ſentiment of reverential adoration, that 
ſwells the heart without exciting any tumul- 
tuous emotions. In theſe ſolemn moments 
man diſcovers the germ of thoſe vices, which, 
like the Java tree ſhed a peſtiferous vapour 
around death is in the ſhade ! and he per- 
ceives them without abhorrence, becauſe he 
feels himſelf drawn by ſome cord of love to 
all his fellow-creatures, for whoſe follies he 
is anxious to find every extenuation in their 
nature—in himſelf. Tf I, he may thus argue, 
who exerciſe my own mind, and have been 
refined by tribulation, find the ſerpent's egg in 
ſome fold of my heart, and cruſh it with 
difficulty, ſhall not 1 pity thoſe whoſe have 
ſtamped with leſs vigour, or who have heed- 
lefsly nurtured the inſidious reptile till it 


poiſoned the vital ſtream it ſacked ? Can TI, 


> - conſcious 


. 
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conſcious of my ſecret ſins, throw off my 
fellow - creatures, and calmly ſee them drop into 
the chaſm of perdition, that yawns to receive 

them. No! no! The agonized heart will 

cry with ſuffocating impatience—I too am a 

man ! and have vices, hid, perhaps, from 

human eye, that bend me to the duſt before 

10 God, and loudly tell me, when all is mute, 

| 118 that we are formed of the ſame earth, and 

411048 breathe the ſame element. Humanity thus 

riſes naturally out of humility, and twiſts the 

cords of love that in various convolutions en- 

tangle the heart. 

This ſympathy extends ſtill further, till a 
man well pleaſed obſerves force in arguments 
that do not carry conviction to his own bo- 
ſom, and he gladly places in the faireſt light, 
to himſelf, the ſhews of reaſon that have led 
others aſtray, rejoiced to find ſome reaſon in 
all the errors of man; though before con- 
vinced that he who rules the day makes his 
ſun to ſhine on all. Yet, ſhaking hands thus 
as it were with corruption, one foot on earth, 
the other with bold ſtride mounts to heaven, 
and claims kindred with ſuperiour natures: 
Virtues, unobſerved by man, drop their balmy 


fragrance at this cool hour, and the thirlty 
: land, 


fmt = — . . wk toes 
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land, refreſhed by the pure ſtreams of comfort 
that ſuddenly guſh out, is crowned with 
ſmiling verdure ; this is the living green, on 
which that eye may look with complacency 
that is too pure to behold iniquity ! 

But my ſpirits flag; and I muſt ſilently 
indulge the reverie theſe reflections lead to, 
unable to deſcribe the ſentiments, that have 
calmed my ſoul, when watching the riſing 
ſun, a ſoft ſhower drizzling through the 
leaves of neighbouring trees, ſeemed to fall on 
my languid, yet tranquil ſpirits, to cool the 
heart that had been heated by the paſſions 
which reaſon laboured to tame. — 5 
The leading principles which run through 
all my a would render it ane. 
fary to enlarge on this ſubject, if a conſtant 
attention to keep the varniſh of the character 
freſh, and in good condition, were not often 
inculcated as the ſum total of female duty; if 
rules to regulate the behaviour, and to pre- 
ſerve the reputation, did not too frequently 
ſuperſede moral obligations. But, with re- 
ſpect to reputation, the attention is confined 
to a ſingle virtue chaſtity. If the honour 
of a woman, as it is abſurdly called, is ſafe, 
ſhe may neglect every ſocial duty; nay, ruin 


* ** her 
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are equally deſtructive to morality. | 
Men are certainly more under the in- 
fluence of their appetites than women ; and 
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her family by gaming and extravagance; yet 
{till preſent a ſhameleſs front—for truly ſhe 
is an honourable woman! 

Mrs. Macaulay has juſtly obſerved, that 
there is but one fault which a woman 
of honour may not commit with impunity.” 
_ then juſtly, and humanely adds—* This 

has given riſe to the trite and fooliſh obſer- 
vation, that the firſt fault againſt chaſtity 
* 1n woman has a radical power to deprave 
the character. But no ſuch frail beings 
* come out of the hands of nature. The 
* human mind is built of nobler materials 
than to be ſo eaſily corrupted ; and with all 
their diſadvantages of ſituation and educa» 
tion, women ſeldom become entirely aban- 
doned till they are thrown into a ſtate of 
6 deſperation, by the venomous rancour of 
their own ſex.” 

But, in proportion as this regard for the 
reputation of chaſtity is prized by women, 
it is deſpiſed by men : and the two extremes 


75 


their appetites are more depraved by unbridled 


indul cence and the faſtidious contrivances of 


ſatiety, 
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fatiety. Luxury has introduced a refinement 
in eating, that deſtroys the conſtitution; and, 
a degree of gluttony which is ſo beaſtly, that 
a perception of ſeemlineſs of behaviour muſt 
be worn out before one being could eat im- 
moderately in the preſence of another, and 
afterwards complain of the oppreſſion that his 
intemperance naturally produced. Some wo- 
men, particularly French women, have alſo 
loſt a ſenſe of decency in this reſpect; for 
they will talk very calmly of an indigeſtion. 
It were to be wiſhed that idleneſs was not 
allowed to generate, on the rank ſoil of 
wealth, thoſe ſwarms of ſummer inſects that 
feed on putrefaction, we ſhould not then be 
diſguſted by the fight of ſuch brutal exceſſes. 
There is one rule relative to behaviour that, 
I think, ought to regulate every other; and 
it is ſimply to cheriſh ſach an habitual reſpect 
tor mankind as may prevent us from diſguſt- 
ing a fellow-creature for the ſake of a preſent 
indulgence. The ſhameful indolence of many 
married women, and others a little advanced 
in life, frequently leads them to fin againſt 
delicacy. For, though convinced that the 
perſon is the band of union between the 


ſexes, yet, how often do they from ſheer in- 
dolence, 
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dolence, or, to enjoy ſome trifling indul. 
gence, diſguſt? 

The depravity of the appetite which brings 
the ſexes together, has had a ſtill more fatal 
effect. Nature mult ever be the ſtandard of 
taſte, the gauge of appetite—yet how groſzly 
is nature inſulted by the voluptuary. Lear- 
ing the refinements of love out of the queſ- 
tion; nature, by making the gratification of 
an appetite, in this reſpect, as well as every 
other, a natural and imperious law to pre- 
ſerve the ſpecies, exalts the appetite, and 
mixes a little mind and affection with a ſen- 
ſual guſt. The feelings of a parent ming- 
ling with an inſtinct merely animal, give it 

_ dignity; and the man and woman often 
meeting on account of the child, a mutual 
intereſt and affection is excited by the exer- 
ciſe of a common ſympathy. Women then 
having neceſſarily ſome duty to fulfil, more 
noble than to adorn their perſons, would not 

. eontentedly be the ſlaves of caſual luſt; which 
is now the ſituation of a very conſiderable 
number who are, literally ſpeaking, ſtanding 
diſhes to which every glutton may have 
acceſs, 8 | 
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1 may be told that great as this enormity is, 


it only affects a devoted part of the ſex de- 
voted for the ſalvation of the reſt. But, falſe 
as every aſſertion might eaſily be proved, that 
recommends the ſanctioning a ſmall evil to 
produce a greater good; the miſchief does not 
ſtop here, for the moral character, and peace 


of mind, of the chaſter part of the ſex, is un- 


dermined by the conduct of the very women 
to whom they allow no refuge from guilt : 


whom they inexorably conſign to the exer- 


ciſe of arts that lure their huſbands from 
them, debauch their ſons, and force them, 
let not modeſt women ſtart, to aſſume, in 


ſome degree, the ſame character themſelves. 


For I will venture to aſſert, that all the cauſes 
of female weakneſs, as well as depravity, which 
I have already enlarged on, branch out of one 
grand cauſe—want of chaſtity in men. 


This intemperance, ſo prevalent, depraves 


the appetite to ſuch a degree, that a wanton 
ſtimulus is neceſſary to rouſe it; but the pa- 
rental deſign of nature is forgotten, and the 
mere verſe, and that for a moment, alone 


engroſſes the thoughts. So voluptuous, in- 


deed, often grows the luſtful prowler, that 


he refines on female ſoftneſs. Something 
| more 
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more ſoft than woman is then ſought for; 
till, in Italy and: Portugal, men attend the 
levees of equivocal beings, to ſigh for more 
than female languor. 
To ſatisfy this genus of men, women are 
made ſyſtematically voluptuous, and though 
they may not all carry their libertiniſm to 
the ſame height, yet this heartleſs intercourſe 
with the ſex, which they allow themſelves, 
depraves both ſexes, becauſe the taſte of men 
is vitiated; and women, of all claſſes, natu- 
rally ſquare their behaviour to gratify the 
taſte by which they obtain pleaſure and power. 
Women becoming, conſequently, weaker, in 
mind and body, than they ought to be, were 
one of the grand ends of their being taken 
into the account, that of bearing and nurſing 
children, have not ſufficient ſtrength to dif- 
charge the firſt duty of a mother ; and facri- 
ficing to laſciviouſneſs the parental affection, 
that ennobles inſtinct, either deſtroy the 
embryo in the womb, or caſt it off when 
born. Nature in every thing demands re- 
ſpect, and thoſe who violate her laws ſeldom 
violate them with impunity. The weak 
enervated women who particularly catch the 


attention of libertines, are unfit to be mo- 
: | thers, 
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thers, though : they may - conceive ſo that 
the rich ſenſualiſt, who has rioted among 
women, ſpreading depravity and miſery, when 
he wiſhes to perpetuate his name, receives 
from his wife only an half- formed being 
that inherits both its father's and mother's 
weakneſs. | 
Contraſting the humanity of the preſent 
age with the barbariſm of antiquity, great. 
ſtreſs has been laid on the ſavage cuſtom of ex- 
poling the children whom their parents could 
not maintain; whilſt the man of ſenſibility, 
who thus, perhaps, complains, by his pro- 
miſcuous amours produces a moſt deſtructive 
barrenneſs and contagious flagitiouſneſs of 
manners. Surely nature never intended that 
women, by ſatisfying an appetite, ſhould 
fruſtrate the very purpoſe for which it was 
implanted ? _ | . 

I have before obſerved, that men ought to 
maintain the women whom they have ſeduced; 
this would be one means of reforming female 
manners, and ſtopping an abuſe that has an 
equally fatal effect on population and morals. 
Another, no leſs obvious, would be to turn the 
attention of woman to the real virtue of chaſ- 

tity; for to little reſpect has that woman a 
claim, 
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claim, on the ſcore of modeſty, though her 
reputation may be white as the driven ſnow, 
who ſmiles on the libertine whilſt ſhe ſpurns 
the victims of his lawleſs appetites and their 
own folly. 

Beſides, ſhe has a taint of ha ſame folly, 
pure as ſhe eſteems herſelf, when ſhe ſtudi- 
ouſly adorns her perſon only to be ſeen by 
men, to excite reſpectful ſighs, and all the 
idle homage of what 1s called innocent gal- 
lantry. Did women really reſpe virtue for 
10 its own ſake, they would not ſeek for a com- 
I penſation in vanity, for the ſelf-denial which 


of | | | they are obliged to practiſe to preſerve their 
110% | reputation, nor would they affociate with 
| | | | 8 men who ſet reputation at defiance. 

WI The two ſexes mutually corrupt and im- 


| | prove each other. This I believe to be an 
[Mi indiſputable truth, extending it to every vir- 
tue. Chaſtity, modeſty, public ſpirit, and 


| 
: 
1 } | lh 
Wi | all the noble train of virtues, on which ſocial 
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virtue and happineſs is built, ſhould be un- 
i derſtood and cultivated by all mankind, or 
they will be cultivated to little effect. And, 
| inſtead of furniſhing the vicious or idle with 
0 a pretext for violating ſome ſacred duty, by 
terming it a ſexual one, it would be wiſer to 
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ſhew that nature has not made any difference, 
for that the unchaſte man doubly defeats the 
purpoſe of nature, by rendering women barren, 
and deſtroying his own contin. though 
he avoids the ſhame that purſues the crime 
in the other ſex. Theſe are the phyſical 
conſequences, the moral are ſtill more alarm- 
ing; for virtue is only a nominal diſtinction 
when the duties of citizens, huſbands, waves, 
fathers, mothers, and directors of families, be- 
come merely the ſelfiſh ties of convenience. 


Why then do philoſophers look for public 


ſpirit? Public ſpirit muſt be nurtured by 
private virtue, or it will reſemble the facti- 
tious ſentiment which makes women careful 
to preſerve their reputation, and meh their 
honour. A ſentiment that often exiſts unſup- 
ported by virtue, unſupported by that ſublime 
morality which makes the habitual breach of 
one duty a breach of the whole moral law. 


"CHAP. 
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„ . 


OF THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS WHICH ARISE 
FROM THE UNNATURAL DISTINCTIONs 


ESTABLISHED IN SOCIETY. & 


F ROM the reſpect paid to property flow, as 
from a poiſoned fountain, moſt of the evils 
and vices which render this world ſuch a 
dreary ſcene to the contemplative mind, 
For it is in the moſt poliſhed ſociety that 
noiſome reptiles and venomous ſerpents lurk 
under the rank herbage; and there is volup- 
tuouſneſs pampered by the ſtill ſultry air, 
which relaxes every good 3 £07 before it 
ripens into virtue. 

One claſs preſſes on another ; for all are 
aiming to procure reſpect on account of their 


property: and property, once gained, will 
procure the reſpect due only to "talents and 
virtue. Men negle& the duties incumbent 


on man, yet are treated like demi- gods; reli- 
gion is alſo ſeparated from morality by a cere- 


monial veil, yet men wonder that the world 
1s 
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is almoſt, literally {poakit'g; a den of ſharpers 
or oppreſſors. 

There is a homely proverb, which ſpeaks 
a ſhrewd truth, that whoever the devil finds 
idle he will employ. And what but habi- 
tual idleneſs can hereditary wealth and titles 
produce? For man 1s ſo conſtituted that he 
can only attain a proper uſe of his faculties 
by exerciſing them, and will not exerciſe 
them unleſs neceſſity, of ſome kind, firſt ſet 
the wheels in motion. Virtue likewiſe can 
only be acquired by the diſcharge of relative 
duties; but the importance of theſe ſacred 
duties will ſcarcely be felt by the being who 
is cajoled out of his humanity by the flattery 
of ſycophants. There muſt be more equality 
eſtabliſhed in ſociety, or morality will never 
gain ground, and this virtuous equality will 
not reſt firmly even when founded on a rock, 
if one half of mankind are chained to its bot- 
tom by fate, for they will be continually un- 
dermining it through ignorance or pride. 

It is vain to expect virtue from women till 
they are, in ſome degree, independent of 
men; nay, it is vain to expect that ſtrength 
of natural affection, which would make them 
good wives and mothers. Whilſt they are 
abſolutely. dependent on their huſbands they 

. 4 | wall 
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will be cunning, mean, and ſelfiſh, and the 
mien who can be gratified by the fawning 
fondneſs of ſpaniel- like affection, have not 
much delicacy, for love is not to be bought, 
in any ſenſe of the words, its ſilken Wings are 
inſtantly ſhrivelled up when any thing be- 
fide a return in kind is fought. Yet whilſt 
wealth enervates men; and women live, as 


it were, by their perſonal charms, how can 


we expect them to diſcharge thoſe ennobling 


duties which equally require exertion and 
ſelf-denial. Hereditary property ſophiſticates 
the mind, and the unfortunate victims to it, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf; ſwathed from their 
birth, ſeldom exert the locomotive faculty 
of body or mind; and, thus viewing every 
thin g through one medium, and that a falſe 
one, they are. unable to diſcern in what true 
merit and happineſs. conſiſt, Falſe, indeed, 
muſt be the light when the drapety of fitua- 
tion hides the man, and makes him ſtalk in 
maſquerade, dragging from one ſcene of dil- 


(ve 
lipation to another the nerveleſs limbs that 


hang with ſtupid liſtteflneſs, and rolling round 


the vacant eye which plainly tells us that 
there is no mind at home. 
I mean, therefore, to infer that the ſociety 


is not properly organized which does not 
3 f compel 
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compel men and women to diſcharge their 
reſpective duties, by making it the only way 
to acquire that countenance from their fel- 
low-cteatures, which every human being 
withes ſome way to attain. The reſpect, 
conſequently, which is paid to wealth and 
mere perſonal charms, is a true north-eaſt 
blaſt, that blights the tender bloſſoms of affec- 
tion and virtue. Nature has wiſely attached 
affections to duties, to ſweeten toil, and to 
give that vigour to the exertions of reaſon 
which only the heart can give. But, the 
affection which is put on merely becauſe it 
is the appropriated inſignia of a certain cha- 
racter, when its dutiss are not fulfilled, is 
one of the empty compliments which vice 
and folly are obliged to pay to virtue and the 
real nature of chingv. 

To illuſtrate my opinion, I need only ob- 
ſerve, that when a woman is admired for her 
beauty, and ſuffers herſelf to be ſo far intoxi- 
cated by the admiration ſhe receives, as to 
neglect to diſcharge the indiſpenſable duty of 
a mother, ſhe fins againſt herſelf by negle&- 
ing to cultivate an affection that would equally 
tend to make her uſeful and happy. True 
happineſs, I mean all the contentment, and 

"© © virtuous 
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virtuous ſatisfaction, that can be ſnatched in 
this imperfect ſtate, muſt ariſe from well 
regulated affections; and an affteQion in- 
cludes a duty. Men are not aware of the 
miſery they cauſe, and the vicious weakneſs 
they cheriſh, by only inciting women to ren- 
der themſelves pleaſing ; they do not conſider 
that they thus make natural and artificial 
duties claſh, by ſacrificing the comfort and 
reſpectability of a woman's life to volup- 
tuous notions of beauty, when in nature they 
all harmonize. | 
Cold would be the heart of a huſband, were 
he not rendered unnatural by early de- 
bauchery, who did not feel more delight at 
ſeeing his child ſuckled by its mother, tban 
the moſt artful wanton tricks could ever 
raiſe; yet this natural way of cementing the 
matrimonial tie, and twiſting eſteem with 
fonder recollections, wealth leads women to 
ſpurn. To preſerve their beauty, and wear 
the flowery crown of the day, that gives them 
a kind of right to reign for a ſhort time over 
the ſex, they negle& to ſtamp impreſſions ol 
their huſbands” hearts, that would be remem- 
bered with more tenderneſs when the ſnow 


on the head began to chill the boſom, than 
6 even 
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even their virgin charms. The maternal ſo- 
licitude of a reaſonable affectionate woman is 
very intereſting, and the chaſtened dignity | 
with which a mother returns the careſſes that 
ſhe and her child receive from a father who 
has been fulfilling the ſerious duties of his 
ſtation, is not only a reſpectable, but a beau- 
tiful ſight. So ſingular, indeed, are my feel- 
ings, and I have endeavoured not to catch 
factitious ones, that after having been fatigued 
with the fight of infipid grandeur and the 
flaviſh ceremonies that with cumberous pomp 
ſupplied the place of domeſtic affections, I 
have turned to ſome other ſcene to relieve my 
eye by reſting it on the refreſhing green every 
where ſcattered by nature. I have then 
viewed with pleaſure a woman nurſing her 
children, and diſcharging the duties of her 
ſtation with, perhaps, merely a ſervant maid 
to take off her hands the ſervile part of the 
houſehold buſineſs. I have ſeen her prepare 
herſelf and children, with only the luxury of 
cleanlineſs, to receive her huſband, who re- 
turning weary hame in the evening found 
ſmiling babes and a clean hearth. My heart 
has loitered in the midſt of the group, and has 
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when the ſcraping of the well known foot 
has raiſed a pleaſing tumult. 

Whilſt my benevolence has been gratified 
by contemplating this artleſs picture, I have 
thought that a couple of this deſcription, 
equally neceſſary and independent of each 
other, becauſe each fulfilled the reſpective 
duties of their ſtation, poſſeſſed all that life 
could give. Raiſed ſufficiently above abject 
poverty not to be obliged to weigh the con- 
ſequence of every farthing they ſpend, and 
having ſufficient to prevent their attending to 
a frigid ſyſtem of eeconomy, which nar- 
rows both heart and mind. I declare, fo 
vulgar are my conceptions, that I know not 
what is wanted to render this the happieſt as 
well as the moſt reſpectable fituation in the 
world, but a taſte for literature, to throw a 
little variety and intereſt into ſocial converſe, 
and ſome ſuperfluous money to give to the 
needy and to buy books. For it is not plea- 
ſant when the heart is opened by compaſſion 
and the head active in arranging plans of uſe- 
fulneſs, to have a prim urchin continually 
twitching back the elbow to prevent the 
hand from drawing out an almoſt empty 


purſe, whiſpering at the ſame time ſome 
- | prudential 
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| prudential maxim about the priority of 
juſtice. 

Deſtructive, however, as riches and inhe- 
rited honours are to the human character, 
women are more debaſed and cramped,” if 
poſſible, by them, than men, becauſe men 
may ſtill, in ſome degree, unfold their facul- 
ties by becoming ſoldiers and ſtateſmen, 

As ſoldiers, I grant, they can now only 
gather, for the moſt part, vain glorious lau- 
rels, whilſt they adjuſt to a hair the Eu- 
ropean balance, taking eſpecial care that no 
bleak northern nook or ſound incline the 
beam. But the days of true heroiſm are 
over, when a citizen fought for his country 
like a Fabricius or a Waſhington, and then 
returned to his farm to let his virtuous fer- 
vour run in a more placid, but not a leſs 
falutary, ſtream. No, our Britiſh heroes are 
oftener ſent from the gaming table than from 
the plow ; and their paſſions have been rather 
inflamed by hanging with dumb ſuſpenſe on 
the turn of a die, than ſublimated by pant- 
ing after the adventurous march of virtue in 
the hiſtoric page. 

The ſtateſman, it is true, might with more 
propriety quit the Faro Bank, or card-table, to 
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guide the helm, for he has ſtill but to ſhuffle 


and trick. 'The whole ſyſtem of Britiſh po- 
litics, if ſyſtem it may courteouſly be called, 

conſiſting in multiplying dependents and con- 
triving taxes which grind the poor to pamper 
the rich; thus a war, or any wild gaoſe chace 
is, as the vulgar uſe the phraſe, a lucky 
turn- up of patronage for the miniſter, whoſe 


chief merit is the art of keeping himſelf in 


place. 
It is not neceſſary then that he ſhould * 


bowels for the poor, ſo he can ſecure for his 
family the odd tricx. Or ſhould ſome ſhew 
of reſpect, for what is termed with ignorant 
oſtentation an Engliſhman's birth- right, be 
expedient to bubble the gruff maſtiff that he 


has to lead by the noſe, he can make an empty 


ſhew, very ſafely, by giving his ſingle voice, 
and ſuffering his light ſquadron to file off to 
the other fide. And when a queſtion of hu- 
manity is agitated he may dip a ſop in the 
milk of human kindneſs, to ſilence Cerberus, 
and talk of the intereſt which his heart takes 
in an attempt to make the earth no longer 
cry for vengeance as it ſucks in its children's 
blood, though his cold hand may at the very 


moment rivet their chains, by ſanctioning 
the 
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the abominable traffick. A miniſter is no 
longer a miniſter than while he can carry 4 
point, which he is determined to carry. et 
it is not neceſſary that a miniſter ſhould feel 
like a man, when a bold puſh might ſhake 
bis ſeat. 

But, to have done with theſe epiſodical 
obſervations, let me return to the more ſpe- 
cious ſlavery which chains the very ſoul of 
woman, keeping her for ever under the bonds 
age of ignorance. | 

The Pepe 880 diſtinctions of rank, which 
render civilization a curſe, by dividing the 
world between voluptuous tyrants, and cun- 
ning envious dependents, corrupt, almoſt 
equally, every claſs of people, becauſe reſpec- 
tability is not attached to the diſcharge of the 
relative duties of life, but to the ſtation, and 
when the duties are not fulfilled the affections 
cannot gain ſufficient ſtrength to fortify the 
virtue of which they are the natural reward. 
Still there are ſome loop-holes out of which a 
man may creep, and dare to think and a& 
for himſelf; but for a woman it is an herculean 
talk, becauſe ſhe has difficulties peculiar to her 


ſex to overcome, which require almoſt ſuper- 
human powers, 
A truly 
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A truly benevolent legiſlator always endes. 
vours to make it the intereſt of each indivi- 
dual to be virtuous ; and thus private virtue 
becoming the cement of public happineſs, an 
orderly whole is con ſolidated by the tendency 
of all the parts towards a common centre, 
But, the private or public virtue of woman is 
very problematical ; for Roufleau, and a nu- 
merous hit of male writers, inſiſt that ſhe 
ſhould all her life be ſubjected to a ſevere 
reſtraint, that of propriety. Why ſubje& 
her to propriety blind propriety, if ſhe be 
capable of acting from a nobler ſpring, if ſhe 
be an heir of immortality ? Is ſugar always to 
be produced by vital blood? Is one half of the 
buman ſpecies, like the poor African flaves, 
to be ſubject to prejudices that brutalize them, 
when principles would be a ſurer guard, only 
to fweeten the cup of man? Is not this indi- 
realy to deny woman reaſon ? for a gift 1s 
a mockery, if it be unfit for uſe. 

Women are, in common with men, ten- 
dered weak and luxurious by the relaxing 
pleaſures which wealth procures ; but added 
to this they are made ſlaves to their perſons, 


and muſt render them alluring that man may 
| lend 
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ſend them his reaſon to guide their tottering 
ſteps aright. Or ſhould they be nn 
they muſt govern their tyrants by ſiniſter 
tricks, for without rights there cannot be 
any incumbent duties. The laws reſpecting 
woman, which I mean to diſcuſs in a future 
part, make an abſurd unit of a man and his 
wife; and then, by the eaſy tranſition of 
only conſidering him as reſponſible, ſhe is 
reduced to a mere cypher. 

The being who diſcharges the Aude of its 
ſtation is independent ; and, ſpeaking of wo- 
men at large, their firſt duty is to themſelves 
as rational creatures, and the next, in point 
of importance, as citizens, 1s that, which 
includes ſo many, of a mother. The rank in 
life which diſpenſes with their fulfilling this 
duty, neceflarily degrades them by making 
them mere dolls. Or, ſhould they turn ta 
ſomething more important than merely fitting 
drapery upon a ſmooth block, their minds 
are only occupied by ſome ſoft platonic at- 
tachment; or, the actual management of an 
intrigue may keep their thoughts in motion; 
for when they negle& domeſtic duties, they 
have it not in their power to take the field 
and march and counter-march like ſoldiers, 

ar 
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or wrangle in the ſenate to keep their feu 
ties from ruſting. 

I know that as a proof of the TOO of - 
the ſex, Rouſſeau has exultingly exclaimed, 
How can they leave the nurſery for the camp! 
And the camp has by ſome moraliſts been 
termed the ſchool of the moſt heroic virtues; 
though, I think, it would puzzle a keen 
caſuiſt to prove the reaſonableneſs of the 
greater number of wars that have dubbed 
Heroes. I do not mean to conſider this quel- 
tion critically ; becauſe, having frequently 
viewed theſe freaks of ambition as the firſt 
natural mode of civilization, when the ground 
muſt be torn up, and the woods cleared by 
fire and ſword, I do not chooſe to call them 
peſts; but ſurely the preſent ſyſtem of war 
has little connection with virtue of any deno- 
mination, being rather the ſchool of fneſſe and 
effeminacy, than of fortitude. 

Yet, if defenſive war, the only juſtifiable 
war, in the preſent advanced ſtate of ſociety, 
where virtue can ſhew its face and ripen 
amidſt the rigours which purify the air on 
the mountain's top, were alone to be adopted 
as juſt and glorious, the true heroiſm of au- 
tiquity might again animate female boſoms.— 


But 
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But fair and ſoftly, gentle reader, male or 
female, do not alarm thyſelf, for though 1 
have contraſted the character of a modern 
ſoldier with that of a civilized woman, I am 
not going to adviſe them to turn their diſtaff 
into a muſket, though I ſincerely with to ſee 
the bayonet converted into a pruning-hook. 
[ only recreated an imagination, fatigued by 
contemplating” the vices and follies which all 
proceed from a feculent ſtream of wealth that 
has muddied the pure rills of natural affection, 
by ſuppoſing that ſociety will ſome time or 
other be ſo conſtituted, that man muſt neceſ- 
farily fulfil the duties of a citizen, or be de- 
ſpiſed, and that while he was employed in 
any of the departments of civil life, his wife, 
allo an active citizen, ſhould be equally in- 
tent to manage her family, educate her chil- 
dren, and affiſt her neighbours. 

But, to render her really virtuous and uſe- 
ful, ſhe muſt not, if ſhe diſcharge her civil 
duties, want, individually, the protection of 
civil laws; ſhe muſt not be dependent on her 
huſband's bounty for her ſubſiſtence during 
his life, or ſupport after his death for how 
can a being be generous who has nothing of 
its own? or, virtuous, who is not free? 


The 
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The wife, in the preſent ſtate of things, who 
is faithful to her huſband, and neither ſuckles 
nor educates her children, ſcarcely deſerves 
the name of a wife, and has no right to that 
of a citizen. But take away natural rights, 
and there is of courſe an end of duties. 
Women thus infallibly become only the 
wanton ſolace of men, when they are ſo 
weak in mind and body, that they cannot 
exert themſelves, unleſs to purſue ſome frothy 
pleaſure, or to invent ſome frivolous fathion, 
What can be a more melancholy ſight to a 
thinking mind, than to look into the nu- 
merous carriages that drive helter-ſkelter about 
this metropolis in a morning full of pale-faced | 
creatures who are flying from themſelves, 
I have often wiſhed, with Dr. Johnſon, to 


place ſome of them in a little ſhop with half 


a dozen children looking up to their languid 
countenances for ſupport. I am much mil 
taken, if ſome latent vigour would not ſoon give 
health and ſpirit to their eyes, and ſome lines 
drawn by the exerciſe of reaſon on the blank 
cheeks, which before were only undulated 
by dimples, might reſtore loſt dignity to 
the character, or rather enable it to attain the 


true dignity of its nature. Virtue is not to 
be 
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be acquired even by ſpeculation, much leſs 
by the negative ſupineneſs that wealth natu- 
rally generates. 

Beſides, when- poverty is more diſgraceful 
than even vice, is not morality cut to the 
quick ? Still to avoid miſconſtruction, though 
] conſider that women in the common walks 
of life are called to fulfil the duties of wives 
and mothers, by religion and reaſon, I cannot 
help lamenting that women of a ſuperiour caſt 
have not a road open by which they can pur- 
ſue more extenſive plans of uſefulneſs and 
independence. I may excite laughter, by 
dropping an hint, which I mean to purſue, 
ſome future time, for I really think.that wo- 
men ought to have repreſentatives, inſtead of 
being arbitrarily governed without having any 
dire& ſhare allowed them in the deliberations 
df government. 

But, as the whole ſyſtem of repreſentation 
18 now, in this country, only a convenient 
handle for deſpotiſm, they need not complain, 
for they are as well repreſented as a numer- 
ous claſs of hard working mechanics, who 
pay for the ſupport of royalty when they 
can ſcarcely ſtop their childn* s mouths with 
bread, How are they repreſented whoſe very 
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ſweat ſupports the ſplendid ſtud of an heir 
apparent, or varniſhes the chariot of ſome fe- 
male favourite who looks down on ſhame? 
Taxes on the very neceſſaries of life, enable 
an endleſs tribe of idle princes and princeſſes 
to paſs with ſtupid pomp before a gaping 
crowd, who almoſt worſhip the very pa- 
rade which coſts them ſo dear. This is mere 
gothic grandeur, ſomething like the barba- 
rous uſeleſs parade of having ſentinels on 
horſeback at Whitehall, which I could never 
view without a mixture of contempt and 
indignation. 

How ſtrangely muſt the . be ſophiſti- 
cated when this fort of ſtate impreſſes it! 
But, till theſe monuments of folly are levelled 


'by virtue, ſimilar follies will leaven the whole 


maſs. For the ſame character, in ſome de- 
gree, will prevail in the aggregate of ſociety; 
and the refinements of luxury, or the vicious 
repinings of envious poverty, will equally ba- 
niſh virtue from ſociety, conſidered as the 
characteriſtic of that ſociety, or only allow it 
to appear as one of the ſtripes of the harle- 
quin coat, worn by the civilized man. 
In the ſuperiour ranks of life, every duty 


is done by deputies, as if duties could ever 
T = < Tag . : | he 
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be waved, and the vain pleaſures which con- 
ſequent idleneſs forces the rich to purſue, ap- 
pear ſo enticing to the next rank, that the 
numerous ſcramblers for wealth ſacrifice every 
thing to tread on their heels. The moſt 
ſacred truſts are then conſidered as ſinecures, 
becauſe they were procuted by intereſt, and 
only ſought to enable a man to keep good 
company. Women, in particular, all want 
to be ladies. Which is ſimply to have no- 
thing to do, but liſtleſsly to go they ſcarcely 
care where, for they cannot tell what, | 
But what have women to do in ſociety ? I 
may be aſked, but to loiter with eaſy grace; 
ſurely you would not condemn them all to | 
ſuckle fools and chronicle ſmall beer! 
No. Women might certainly ſtudy the art 
of healing, and be phyſicians as well as nurſes. 
And midwifery, decency ſeems to allot to 
them, though I am afraid the word mid- 
wife, in our Scheme; will ſoon give place 
to accoucheur, and one proof of the former 
delicacy of the ſex be effaced from the lan- 
guage. | 
They might, alſo, ſtudy politics, and ſettle 
their benevolence on the broadeſt baſis ; for 
the reading of hiſtory will ſcarcely be more 
= uſeful 
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uſeful than the peruſal of romances, if read 
as mere biography; if the character of the 
times, the political improvements, arts, &c, 
be not obſerved. In ſhort, if it be not 
conſidered as the hiſtory of man ; and not of 
particular men, who filled a niche in the 


+ temple of fame, and dropped into the black 


rolling ſtream of time, that filently ſweeps 
all before it, into the ſhapeleſs void called— 
eternity. For ſhape, can it be called, that 
© ſhape hath none?* 

Buſineſs of various kinds, they might like- 
wile purſue, if they were-educated in a more 
orderly manner, which might ſave many 
from common and legal proſtitution. Wo- 


men would not then marry for a ſupport, as 


men accept of places under government, and 
neglect the implied duties; nor would an 
attempt to earn their own ſubſiſtence, a moſt 


laudable one! fink them almoſt to the level 


of thoſe poor abandoned creatures who live 
by proſtitution. For are not milliners and 
mantua-makers reckoned the next claſs ? The 
few employments open to women, ſo far 
from being liberal, are menial ; and when a 
ſuperiour education enables them to take 


charge of the education of children as gover- 
; cell 
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neſſes, they are not treated like the tutors of 
ſons, though even clerical tutors are not al- 
ways en in a manner calculated to ren- 
der them reſpectable in the eyes of their 
pupils, to ſay nothing of the private comfort 


of the individual. But as women educated 


like gentle women, are never deſigned for the 
humiliating ſituation which neceſſity ſome- 
times forces them to fill; theſe ſituations are 
conſidered in the light of a degradation; and 


they know little of the human heart, who 


need to be told, that nothing ſo pain- 
fully ſharpens the ſenſibility as ſuch a fall 
in life. 

Some of theſe women might be reſtrained 
from marrying by a proper ſpirit or delicacy, 
and others may not have had it in their power 
to eſcape in this pitiful way from ſervitude; 
is not that government then very defective, 
and very unmindful of the happineſs of one 
half of its members, that does not provide 


for honeſt, independent women, by encou- 


raging them to fill reſpectable ſtations? But 


in ones to render their private virtue a public 


benefit, they muſt have a civil exiſtence in 
the ſtate, married or ſingle; elſe we ſhall 
continually ſee ſome worthy woman, whoſe 


Z 2 ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility has been rendered painfully a acute 
by undeſerved contempt, droop like * the 
lily broken down by a plow-ſhare.” 

It is a melancholy truth; yet ſuch is the 
bleſſed effect of civilization! the moſt reſpec 
able women are the moſt oppreſſed; and, 


_ unleſs they have underſtandings far ſuperiour 


to the common run of underſtandings, taking 
in both ſexes, they muſt, from being treated 
like contemptible beings, become contemp- 
tible. How many women thus waſte life 


away the prey of diſcontent, who might have 


practiſed as phyſicians, regulated a farm, 
managed a ſhop, and ſtood erect, ſupported 
by chown own induſtry, inſtead of hanging 
their heads ſurcharged with the dew of 055 
bility, that a ee the beauty to which it at 
firſt gave luſtre; nay, I doubt whether pity 
and love are ſo near akin as poets feign, 
for I have ſeldom ſeen much compaſſion ex- 
cited by the helpleſſneſs of females, unleſs 
they were fair; then, perhaps, pity was the 
ſoft handmaid of love, or the harbinger of luſ. 

How much more reſpectable is the woman 
who earns her own bread by fulfilling au) 
duty, than the moſt accompliſhed beauty! 
beauty did I ſay ?—ſo ſenſible am I of the 


| beauty of moral lovelineſs, or the harmoniow 


propr ct} 
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propriety that attunes the paſſions of a well- 
regulated mind, that I bluſh at making the 
compariſon; yet I ſigh to think how few 
women aim at attaining this reſpectability by 
withdrawing from the giddy whirl of plea- 
ſure, or the indolent calm that ſtupifies the 
good ſort of women it fucks in. : 
Proud of their weakneſs, however, they 
muſt always be protected, guarded from 
care, and all the rough toils that dignify 
the mind. If this be the fiat of fate, if they 
will make themſelves inſignificant and con- 
temptible, ſweetly to waſte * life away, let 
them not expect to be valued. when their 
beauty fades, for it is the fate of the faireſt 
flowers to be admired and pulled to pieces by. 
the careleſs hand that plucked them. In 
how many Ways do I with, from the pureſt 
benevolence, to impreſs this truth on my ſex; 
yet I fear that they will not liſten to a 
truth that dear bought experience has brought 
home to many an "pitted boſom, nor wil- ' 
lingly reſign the 1 ot rank and ſex 
for the privilewes of humanity, to which thoſe 
have no claim who do not diſcharge its duties: 
Thoſe writers are particularly uſeful, in 
my opinion, who make man feel for man, 
G3 inde- 
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independent of the ſtation he fills, or the 
drapery of factitious ſentiments. I then would 
fain convince. reaſonable men of the import- 
ance of ſome of my remarks, and prevail on 
them to weigh diſpaſſionately the whole te- 
nor of my obſervations.— I appeal to their un- 
derſtandings; and, as a fellow- creature claim, 
in the name of my ſex, ſome intereſt in their 
hearts. I entreat them to aſſiſt to emancipate 
their companion, to make her a help meet 
for them! 

Would men but generouſly ſnap our chains, 
and be content with rational fellowſhip in- 
ſtead of ſlaviſh obedience, they would find us 
more obſervant daughters, more affectionate 
ſiſters, more faithful wives, more reaſonable 
mothers—in a word, better citizens. We 
ſhould then love them with true affection, 
becauſe we ſhould learn to reſpect ourſelves; 
and the peace of mind of a worthy man would 
not be interrupted by the idle vanity of his 
wife, nor his babes ſent to neſtle in a ſtrange 
boſom, having never found a home i in hate 
mother 8. | 
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CAP, 5. 
PARENTAL AFFECTION. 


Parzxrar affection is, perhaps, the blindeſt 
modification of perverſe ſelf-love ; for we' 
have not, like the French “, two terms to 
diſtinguiſh the purſuit of a natural and reaſon- 
able deſire, from the ignorant calculations of 
weakneſs. Parents often love their children 
in the moſt brutal manner, and ſacrifice every 
relative duty to promote their advancement in 
the world. To promote, ſuch is the perverſity 
of unprincipled prejudices, the future welfare of 
the very beings whoſe preſent exiſtence they 
imbitter by the moſt deſpotic ſtretch of power. 
Power, in fact, is ever true to its vital prin- 
ciple, for in every ſhape it would reign with-1 
out eontroul or inquiry. Its throne is built! 
acroſs a dark abyſs, which no eye muſt date 
to explore, leſt the baſeleſs fabric ſhould totter; 
under inveſtigation. Obedience, uncondi- 


®* L'amour propre. L'amour de foi mms. K 
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tional obedience, is the catch-word of ty. 
rants of every deſcription, and to render 
* affurance doubly ſure, one kind of deſ. 
potiſm ſupports. another. Tyrants would 
have cauſe to tremble if reaſon were to be. 
come the rule of duty in any of the relations 
of life, for the light might ſpread till perfect 
day appeared. And Wa it did appear, how 
would men ſmile at the fight of the bugbears 
at which they ſtarted during the night ol ig- 
norance, or the twilight of timid inquiry. 
Parental affection, indeed, in many minds, 
is but a pretext to tyrannize where it can be 
done with impunity, for only good and wiſe 
men are content with the reſpect that will bear 
diſcuſſion. Convinced that they have a right 
to what they inſiſt on, they do not fear rea- 
ſon, or dread the ſifting of ſubjects that recur 
to natural juſtice: becauſe they firmly be- 
lieve that the more enlightened the human 
mind becomes the deeper root will juſt and 
ſimple principles take. They do not reſt in 
expedients, or grant that what is metaphy- 
ſically true can be practically falſe; but dil- 
daĩning the ſhifts. of the moment they calmly 
wait till time, ſanctioning innovation, ſilences 
the hiſs of ſelfiſhueſs or * 


7 If 
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If the power of reflecting on the paſt, and 
darting the keen eye of contemplation into 
futurity, be the grand privilege of man, it 
muſt be granted that ſome people enjoy this 
prerogative in a very limited degree, | Every 
thing now appears to them wrong; and not 
able to diſtinguiſh the poſſible from the mon- 
ſtrous, they fear where no fear ſhould find a 
place, running from the light of reaſon, as if 
it were a firebrand ; yet the limits of the poſ- 
ſible have never been defined to ſtop the ſturdy 
innovator's hand. 8 

Woman, however, a ſlave in every ſituation 
to prejudice, ſeldom exerts enlightened mater- 
nal affection; for ſhe either neglects her chil- 
dren, or ſpoils them by improper indulgence. 
Beſides, the affection of ſome women for their 
children is, as I have before termed it, fre- 
quently very brutiſh ; for it eradicates every 
ſpark of humanity. Juſtice, truth, every 
thing is ſacrificed by theſe Rebekah's, and 
for the ſake of their own children they violate. 
the moſt ſacred duties, forgetting the com- 
mon relationſhip that binds the whole family 
on earth together. Yet, reaſon ſeems to ſay, 
that they who ſuffer one duty, or affection, 


to ſwallow up the reſt, have not ſufficient 
| „ 
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heart or mind to fulfil that one conſcientiouſly, 
It then loſes the venerable aſpe& of a duty, 
and aſſumes the fantaſtic form of a whim. 
As the care of children in their infancy is 
one of the grand duties annexed to the female 
character by nature, this duty would afford 
many forcible arguments for ſtrengthening 


the female underſtandin 8, if it were properly 
| conſi dered. 8 18 | 


The formation of the mind muſt be begun 


very early, and the temper, in F, 
requires the moſt judicious attention an at- 


tention which women cannot pay who only 
love their children becauſe they are their 
children, and ſeek no further for the founda- 
tion of their duty, than in the feelings of the 
moment. It is this want of reaſon in ther 
affections which makes women ſo often run 
into extremes, and either be the moſt fond or 
moſt careleſs and unnatural mothers. 
To be a good mother—a woman muſt have 
ſenſe, and that independence of mind which 
few women poſſeſs who are taught to depend 
entirely on their huſbands. Meck wives are, 
in general, fooliſh mothers; wanting their 
children to love them beſt, and take their 
part, in ſecret, againſt the father, who : 
hel 
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held up as a ſcarecrow. If they are to be 

puniſhed, though they have offended the 
mother, the father muſt inflict the puniſh- 
ment; he muſt be the judge in all diſputes: 
but I ſhall more fully diſcuſs this ſubject 
when I treat of private education, I now only 
mean to inſiſt, that unleſs the underſtanding: 
of woman be enlarged, and her character 
rendered more firm, by being allowed to go- 
vern her own conduct, ſhe will never have 
ſufficient ſenſe or command of temper to 
manage her children properly. Her parental 

affection, indeed, ſcarcely deſerves the name, 

when it does not lead her to ſuckle her chil- 

dren, becauſe the diſcharge of this duty is 

equally. calculated to inſpire maternal and 

filial affection: and it is the indiſpenſable 

duty of men and women to fulfil the duties 

which give birth to affections that are the 

{ureſt preſervatives againſt vice. Natural af- 

fection, as it is termed, I believe to be a 

very faint tie, affections muſt grow out of 

the habitual exerciſe of a mutual ſympathy ; 

and what ſympathy does a mother exerciſe 

who ſends her babe to a nurſe, and only takes 

it from a nurſe to ſend it to a ſchool ? 
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In the exerciſe of their maternal feelings 
providence has furniſhed women with a na- 
tural ſubſtitute for love, when the lover be- 
comes only a friend and mutual confidence 
takes place of overſtrained admiration—a 
child then gently twiſts the relaxing cord, 
and a mutual care produces a new mutual 
ſympathy.,—But a child, though a pledge of 
affection, will not enliven it, if both father 
and mother are content to transfer the charge 
to hirelings; for they who do their duty by 
proxy ſhould not murmur if they mils the 
reward of duty parental affection produces 


n duty. 
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CHAP. XI. 


DUTY TO PARENTS. 


Trrzz ſeems to be an indolent propenſity 
in man to make preſcription always take place 


of reaſon, and to place every duty on an 


arbitrary foundation. The rights of kings 
are deduced in a direct line from the King of 
kings; and that of parents from our firſt 
png | 8 


Why do we thus go back for principles that 


ſnould always reſt on the ſame baſe, and have 


the ſame weight to-day that they had a thou- 
ſand years ago—and not a jot more? If pa- 
rents diſcharge their duty they have a ſtrong 
hold and facred claim on the gratitude of their 
children; but few parents as willing to re- 
cave the reſpectful affection bf their offprizny 
on ſuch terms. They demand blind obe- 
dience, becauſe they do not merit a reaſon- 
able ſervice : and to render theſe demands of 
weakneſs and ignorance more binding, a 


myſterious ſanctity is ſpread round the moſt | 


arbitrary 
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arbitrary principle; for what other name can 
be given to the blind duty of obeying vicious 
or weak beings merely becauſe they obeyed 
a powerful inſtinct? 
The ſimple definition of the reciprocal 
duty, which naturally ſubſiſts between pa- 
rent and child, may be given in a few words: 
The parent who pays proper attention to 
helpleſs infancy has a right to require the ſame 
attention when the feebleneſs of age comes 
upon him. But to ſubjugate a rational being 
to the mere will of another, after he is of 
age to anſwer to ſociety for his own con- 
duct, is a moſt cruel and undue ſtretch of 
power; and, perhaps, as injurious to mora- 
lity as thoſe religious ſyſtems which do not 
allow right and wrong to have any exiſtence, 
but in the Divine will. | 

1 never knew a parent who had paid more 
than common attention to his children, dif- 
regarded“; on the contrary, the early habit 
of relying almòſt implicitly on the opinion of 
a reſpected parent is not eaſily ſhook, even 
when matured reaſon convinces the child that 
his father is not the wiſeſt man in the world. 
This weakneſs, for a weakneſs it is, though 


* Dr, Tohnſon makes the ſame obſervation. 


the 
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reaſonable man muſt ſteel himſelf againſt; 


obeying a parent only on account of his being 
a parent, ſhackles the mind, and prepares it 


reaſon. 

I diſtinguiſh between the natural and acci- 
dental duty due to parents. 

The parent who ſedulouſly endeavours to 


of his child, has given that dignity to the 
diſcharge of a duty, common to the whole 
animal world, that only reaſon can give. 


and leaves inſtinctive natural affection far be- 
hind. Such a parent acquires all the rights 
of the moſt ſacred friendſhip, and his advice, 
even when his child is advanced in life, de- 
mands ſerious conſideration. 

With reſpect to marriage, though after 


right to withhold his conſent on any account; 
yet twenty years of ſolicitude call for a re- 
turn, and the ſon ought, at leaſt, to promiſe 


not to marry for two or three years, ſhould 


the epithet amiable. may be tacked to it, a 


for the abſurd duty, too often inculcated, of 


for a laviſh ſubmiſſion to any dons but 


form the heart and enlarge the underſtanding 


This is the parental affection of humanity, 


one and twenty a parent ſeems to have no. 
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the object of his choice not entirely meet 
with the approbation of his firſt friend. 

But, reſpect for parents is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, a much more debaſing principle; it iz 
only a ſelfiſh reſpect for property. The fa- 
ther who is blindly obeyed, is obeyed from 
ſheer weakneſs, or from motives that de- 
grade the human character. | 

A great proportion of the miſery that wan- 
ders, in hideous forms around the world, is 
allowed to riſe from the negligence of pa- 
rents; and ſtill theſe are the people who 
are moſt tenacious of what they term a 
natural right, though it be ſubverſive of 
the birth-right of man, the right of ad- 
ing according to the direction of his own 
reaſon. | . 
I have already very frequently had occaſion 
to obſerve, that vicious or indolent people are 
always eager to profit by enforcing arbitrary 
privileges ; and, generally, in the ſame pro- 
portion as they neglect the diſcharge of the 
duties which alone render the privileges rea- 
ſonable. This is at the bottom a dictate of 
common ſenſe, or the inſtinct of ſelf-defence, 
peculiar to ignorant weakneſs ; reſembling 
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that inſtinct, which makes a fiſh muddy the 
water it ſwims in to elude its enemy, inſtead 
of boldly facing it in the clear ſtream. | 
From the clear ſtream of argument, in- 


deed, the ſupporters of preſcription, of every 
denomination, fly; and, taking refuge in the 
darkneſs, which, in the language of ſublime. 


poetry, has been ſuppoſed to ſurround the 
throne of Omnipotence, they dare to demand 
that implicit reſpe& which is only due to His 


unſearchable ways. But, let me not be 


thought preſumptuous, the darkneſs which 


hides our God from us, only reſpects ſpecu- 
lative truths-—it never obſcures moral ones, 


they ſhine clearly, for God is light, and 


never, by the conſtitution of our nature, re- 
quires the diſcharge of a duty, the reaſon- 
ableneſs of which does not beam on us when 


we open our eyes. 
The indolent parent of high rank may, it 


is true, extort a ſhew of reſpe& from his 
child, and females on the continent are parti- 


cularly ſubject to the views of their families, 
who never think of conſulting their inclina- 
tion, or providing for the comfort of the poor 
victims of their pride. The conſequence is 
notorious; theſe dutiful daughters become 

A a adultereſſes, 
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adultereſſes, and negle& the education of their 
children, from whom they, in their turn, 
exact the ſame kind of obedience. 

Females, it is true, in all countries, are 
too much under the dominion of their pa- 


rents ; and few parents think of addreſſing 


their children in the following manner, though 
it is in this reaſonable way that Heaven feems 
to command the whole human race. It is 
your intereſt to obey me till you can judge 
for yourſelf ; and the Almighty Father of all 
has implanted an affection in me to ſerve as 
a guard to you whilſt your reaſon is unfold- 
ing; but when your mind arrives at maturity, 
you muſt only obey me, or rather reſpe& my 
opinions, ſo far as they coincide with the light 
that is breaking in on your own mind. 

A flavith bondage to parents cramps every 
faculty of the mind; and Mr. Locke very 
judiciouſly obſerves, that © if the mind be 
« curbed and humbled too much in children; 
if their ſpirits be abaſed and broken much 
© by too ſtrict an hand over them; they loſe 
„all their vigour and induſtry.” This ſtrict 
hand may in ſome degree account for the 
weakneſs of women; for girls, from various 


cauſes, are more kept down by their parents, 
$4 in 
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in every ſenſe of the word, than boys. 'The 
duty expected from them is, like all the du- 
ties arbitrarily impoſed on women, more from 
a ſenſe of propriety, more out of reſpect for 
decorum than reaſon; and thus taught ſla- 
viſhly to ſubmit to their parents, 8 are 
prepared for the ſlavery of marriage. I may 
be told that a number of women are not 
ſlaves in the marriage ſtate. True, but they 
then become tyrants; for it is not rational 
freedom, but a lawleſs kind of power reſem- 
bling the authority exerciſed by the favourites 
of abſolute monarchs, which they obtain by 
debaſing means. I do not, likewiſe, dream 
of n that either boys or girls are al- 
ways flaves, 1 only inſiſt that ited they are 
obliged to ſubmit to authority blindly, their 
ful are weakened, and their tempers 
rendered imperious or abject. I alſo lament 
that parents, indolently availing themſelves of 
a ſuppoſed privilege, damp the firſt faint glim- 
mering of reaſon, rendering at the ſame time 
the duty, which they are fo anxious to en- 
force, an empty name; becauſe they will 
not let it reſt on the only baſis on which a 
duty can reſt ſecurely: for unleſs it be 
founded on knowledge, it cannot gain ſuffi- 

A a 2 cient 
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cient ſtrength to reſiſt the ſqualls of pat- 
ſion, or tha filent ſapping of ſelf-love. But 
it is not the parents who have given the 
ſureſt proof of their affection for their chil- 
dren, or, to ſpeak more properly, who by 
fulfilling their duty, have allowed a natural 
parental affection to take root in their hearts, 
the child of exerciſed ſympathy and reaſon, 
and not the over-weening offspring of ſelfiſh 
pride, who moſt vehemently infiſt on their 
children ſubmitting to their will merely be- 
cauſe it is their will. On the contrary, the 
parent, who ſets a good example, patiently 
lets that example work ; and it ſeldom fails 
to produce its natural effect—filial reſpect. 

Children cannot be taught too early to 
ſabwit to reaſon, the true kin of that 
neceſlity, which Roufleau inſiſted on, with- 
out defining it ; for to ſubmit to reaſon is to 
ſubmit to the nature of things, and to that 
God, who formed them fo, to promote our 
real intereſt. 

Why ſhould the minds of children bt 
warped as they juſt begin to expand, only to 
favour the indolence of parents, who inſiſ 
on a privilege without being willing to pay 


the price fixed by nature ? I have before had 
N occaſion 
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occafion to obſerve, that a right always in- 
cludes a duty, and I think it may, likes 


wiſe, fairly be inferred, that they forfeit the. 


right, who do not fulfil the dut 7. nd 
It is eaſier, I grant, to command than rea- 
ſon; but it does not follow from hence that 
children cannot comprehend the reaſon Why 
they are made to do certain things habi- 
tually; for, from a ſteady adherence. to a 
few {imple principles of conduct flows that 
falutary power which a judicious parent gra- 
dually gains over a child's ' mind. And this 
power becomes ſtrong indeed, if tempered 
by an even diſplay of affection brought h 
to the child's heart. For, I believe, as a 
general rule, it muſt be allowed that the 
affection which we inſpire always reſembles 
that we cultivate; ſo that natural affections, 
which have been ſuppoſed almoſt diſtinct 
from reaſon, may be found more nearly con- 


nected with judgment than is commonly 
allowed. Nay, as another proof of the neceſ- | 


lity of cultivating the female underſtanding, 
it is but juſt to liters, that the affections 
ſeem to have a kind of animal capriciouſneſs 
when they merely reſide in the heart. | 
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- It is the irregular exerciſe of parental ay- 
thority that firſt injures the mind, and to 
theſe irregularities girls are more ſubject than 
boys. The will of thoſe who never allow 
their will to be diſputed, unleſs they happen 
to be in a good humour, when they relax 
proportionally, is almoſt 'always unreaſon- 
able. To elude this arbitrary authority girls 
very early learn the leſſons which they af. 
ter wards practiſe on their huſbands; for 1 
have frequently ſeen a little ſharp- faced miſs 
rule a whole family, excepting that now and 
then mamma's angry will burſt out of ſome 
accidental cloud ;—either her hair was ill 
dreſſed *, or ſhe had loſt more money at cards, 
the night before, than ſhe was willing to 
own to her huſband; ; or ſome . moral 
cauſe of anger. | 

After dbfervink (allies of this kind, I have 
been led into a melancholy train of reflection 


I myſelf heard a little girl ance ſay to a ſervant, © My 
© mamma has been ſcolding me finely this morning, becauſe 
© her hair was not dreſſed to pleaſe her.“ Though this 
remark was pert, it was juſt. And what reſpect could 
a girl acquire for ſuch a parent without doing violence 
to reaſon 2 9 1 


reſpeQin 22 
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reſpecting females, concluding that when 
their firſt affection muſt lead them aſtray, or 
make their duties claſh till they reſt on mere 
whims and cuſtoms, little can be expected 
from them as they advance in life, How 
indeed can an inſtructor remedy this evil ? for 
to teach them virtue on any ſolid principle is 
to teach them to deſpiſe their parents. Chil- 
dren cannot, ought not, to be taught to make 
allowance for the faults of their parents, be- 
cauſe every ſuch allowance weakens the force 
of reaſon in their minds, and makes them 
ſtill more indulgent to their own. It is one 
of the moſt ſublime virtues of maturity that 
leads us to be ſevere with reſpect to ourſelves, 
and forbearing to others; but children ſhould 
only be taught the ſimple virtues, for if they 
begin too early to make allowance for hu- 
man paſſions and manners, they wear off the 
fine edge of the criterion by which they 
ſhould regulate their own, and become un- 
juſt in the ſame proportion as they grow in- 
dulgent, 

The affections of children, and weak peo- 
ple, are always ſelfiſh ; they love others, be- 
cauſe they love them, and not on account 
of their virtues. Yet, till eſteem and love 
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It is the irregular exerciſe of parental ay- 
thority that firſt injures the mind, and to 
theſe irregularities girls are more ſubje& than 
boys. The will of thoſe who never allow 
their will to be diſputed, unleſs they happen 
to be in a good humour, when they relax 
proportionally, is almoſt always unreaſon- 


able. To elude this arbitrary authority girls 


very early learn the leſſons which they af- 
terwards practiſe on their huſhands ; for 1 
have frequently ſeen a little ſharp-faced miſs 
rule a whole family, excepting that now and 
then mamma's angry will burſt out of ſome 
accidental cloud ;—either her hair was ill 
dreſſed *, or ſhe had loſt more money at cards, 
the night before, 'than ſhe was willing to 
own to her huſband ; or ſome ſuch moral 
cauſe of anger, : 

- After Serving ſallies "4 this kind, I have 
been led into a Melancholy train of reflection 


I émyſelf heard a little girl ance fay to a ſervant, © My 
< mamma has been ſcolding me finely this morning, becauſe 
© her hair was not dreſſed to pleaſe her.” Though this 
remark was pert, it was juſt. And what reſpect could 
a girl acquire for ſuch a parent without doing violence | 


5 


to reaſon ? S 


reſpectin g 
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reſpecting females, concluding that when 


their firſt affection muſt lead them aſtray, or 
make their duties claſh till they reſt on mere 


whims. and cuſtoms, little can be expected 


from them as they advance in life, How 
indeed can an inſtructor remedy this evil ? for 
to teach them virtue on any ſolid principle is 
to teach them to deſpiſe their parents. Chil- 


dren cannot, ought not, to be taught to make 


allowance for the faults of their parents, be- 
cauſe every ſuch allowance weakens the force 
of reaſon in their minds, and makes them 
ſtill more indulgent to their own. It is one 
of the moſt ſublime virtues of maturity that 
leads us to be ſevere with reſpect to ourſelves, 
and forbearing to others; but children ſhould 
only be taught the ſimple virtues, for if they 
begin too early to make allowance for hu- 
man paſſions and manners, they wear off the 
fine edge of the criterion by which they 
ſhould regulate their own, and become un- 
juſt in the ſame proportion as they grow in- 
dulgent. 


The affections of children, and weak peo- 


ple, are always ſelfiſh; they love others, be- 
cauſe they love them, and not on account 
of their virtues. Vet, till eſteem and love 
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are blended together in the firſt affection, and 
reaſon made the foundation of the firſt duty, 
morality will ſtumble at the threſhold. But, 
till ſociety is very differently conſtituted, 
parents, I fear, will ſtill infiſt on being 
obeyed, becauſe they will be obeyed, and 
conſtantly endeavour to ſettle that power on 
a Divine right which will not bear the in- 
veſtigation of reaſon, 
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CHAP. XII. 
oN NATIONAL EDUCATION. _ 


Tun good effects reſulting from attention to 
private education will ever be very confined, 
and the parent who really puts his own hand 
to the plow, will always, in ſome degree, 
be diſappointed, till education become a grand 
national concern. A man cannot retire into 
a deſert with his child, and if he did he 
could not bring himſelf back to childhood, 
and become the proper friend and play- 
fellow of an infant or youth. And when 
children are confined to the ſociety of men 
and women, they very ſoon acquire that 
kind of premature manhood which ſtops the 
growth of every vigorous power of mind or 
body. In order to open their faculties they 
ſhould be excited to think for themſelves; 
and this can only be done by mixing a num- 
ber of children together, and making them 
jointly purſue the ſame objects. — 
| | ; A child 


— » 
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A child very ſoon contracts a benumbing 
indolence of mind, which he has ſeldom ſuf. 
ficient vigour afterwards to ſhake off, when 
he only aſks a queſtion inſtead of ſecking for 
information, and then relies implicitly on the 
anſwer he receives. With his equals in age 
this could never be the eaſe, and the ſubjects 
of inquiry, though they might be influenced, 
would not be entirely under the direction of 
men, who frequently damp, if not deſtroy, 
abilities, by bringing them forward too haſ- 
tily: and too haſtily they will infallibly be 
brought forward, if the child be confined to 
the ſociety of a man, however ſagacious 
that man may be. 2 
- Beſides, in youth the ſeeds of every affec- 
tion ſhould be ſown, and the reſpectful re- 
gard, which is felt for a parent, is very dif- 
ferent from the ſocial affections that are to 
conſtitute the happineſs of life as it advances. 
Of theſe equality is the baſis, and an inter- 
courſe of ſentiments unclogged by that ob- 
ſervant ſeriouſneſs which prevents diſputa- 
tion, though it may not inforce ſubmiſſion. 
Let a child have ever ſuch an affection for his 
parent, he will always languiſh to play and 
chat with children; and the very _ 
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which he entertains, for filial eſteem always 
has a daſh of fear mixed with it, will, if it 
do not teach him cunning, at leaſt prevent 
him from pouring out the little ſeerets which 
firſt open the heart to friendſhip and confi- 
dence, gradually leading to more expanſive 
benevolence. Added to this, he will never 
acquire that frank ingenuouſneſs of behaviour, 
which young people can only attain by being 
frequently in ſociety where they dare to ſpeak 
what they think; neither afraid of being re» 
proved for their Prefumpic tie 8 nor laughed at 
for their folly. 

Forcibly impreſſed by the refleQions which 
the fight of ſchools, as they are at preſent | 
condudted; naturally ſuggeſted, I have for- 
merly delivered my opinion rather warmly in 
favour of a private education; but further 
experience has led me to view the ſubject in 
a different light. I ſtill, however, think 
ſchools, as they are now regulated, the hot- 
beds of vice and folly, and the knowledge of 
human nature, ſuppoſed to be attained there, 
merely cunning ſelfiſhneſs, 

At ſchool boys become gluttons and lovens, 
and, inſtead of cultivating domeſtic affections, 
a early ruſh into the hbertiniſm which 

deſtroys 
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deſtroys the,confiitution before it is ** 
hardening the heart as it weakens the under. 
ſtanding. 3 

1 ſhould, in fac, 0 1 90 N 
ſchools, if it were for no. other reaſon than 
the unſettled ſtate. of mind which the expee · 
tation of the vacations produce. On theſe 
the children's thoughts are fixed with eager 


anticipating hopes, for, at leaſt, to ſpeak 


with moderation, half of the time, and 
when they arrive they are. ſpent in total diſs 
pation and beaſtly indulgence, | 

But, on the contrary, when they aro 
brought up at home, though they may pur- 
ſue a plan of ſtudy in a more orderly manner 


than can be adopted when near a fourth part 


of the year is actually ſpent in idleneſs, aud 


as much more in regret and anticipation; yet 


they there acquire too high an opinion of 
their own importance, from being allowed to 
tyrannize over ſervants, and from the anxiety 
expreſſed by moſt mothers, on the ſcore of 
manners, who, eager to teach the accom- 
pliſhments of a gentleman, ſtifle, in their 
birth, the virtues of a man. Thus brought 
into company when they ought to be fer 
ouſly employed, and treated like men when 

they 
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they are ſtill. Vr they become vain and 
effeminate. | 

The only way to avoid two extremes 
equally injurious to morality, would be to 
contrive ſome way of combining a public and 
private education. Thus to make men citi- 
zens two natural ſteps might be taken, which 
ſeem directly to lead to the deſired point; for 
the domeſtic affections, that firſt open the 
heart to the various modifications of huma- 


nity, would be cultivated, whilſt the children 


were nevertheleſs allowed to ſpend great part 
of their time, on terms of equality, with 
other children. 

I ſtill recollect, with pleaſure, the country 
day ſchool; where a boy trudged in the 
morning, wet or dry, carrying his books, 
and his dinner, if it were at a conſiderable 
diſtance ; a ſervant did not then lead mafter 
by the hand, for, when he had once put on 
coat and breeches, he was allowed to ſhift 


for himſelf, and return alone in the evening 


to recount the feats of the day cloſe at the 


parental knee. His father's houſe was his 
home, and was ever after fondly remem- 


bered ; nay, I appeal to ſome ſuperiour men, 


who were educated in this manner, whether 


the 


* 
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the recollection of ſome ſhady lane where 
they conned their leſſon; or, of ſome Nile, 
where they fat making a kite, or mending a 
bat, has not endeared their country to them! 
But, what boy ever recollected with plea- 
ſure the years he ſpent in cloſe confinement, 
at an academy near London ? unleſs, indeed, 
he ſhould, by chance, remember the poor 
ſeare- crow of an uſher, whom he tormented; 
or, the tartman, from whom he caught 2 
cake, to deyour it with the catiſh appetite of 
ſelfiſhneſs. At boarding-ſchools of every de- 
ſcription, the een of the junior boys 
18 miſchief; and of the ſenior, vice. Belides, 
in great ſchools, what can be more prejudicial 
. to che moral character than the ſyſtem of 
_ tyranny and abject ſlavery which is eſtablithed 
amongſt the boys, to ſay nothing of the {las 
very to forms, which makes religion worle 
than a farce? For what good can be expected 
from the youth who receives the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſuppei, to avoid forfeiting half 
a guinea, which he probably afterwards ſpends 
in ſome ſenſual manner? Half the employ- 
ment of the youths is, to elude the neceflity 
of attending public worſhip ; and well they 


may, for ek a conſtant repetition of the 
| fame 


C 
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ſame thing muſt be a very irkſome reſtraint 
on their natural vivacity. As theſe ceremo- 
nies have the moſt fatal effect on their mo- 
rals, and as a ritual performed by the lips, 
when the heart and mind are far away, is 
not now ſtored up by our church as a bank 
to draw on for the fees of the poor ſouls 
in purgatory, why ſhould they not be abo 
hſhed? - | 

But the fear of 1 l in this eat 
extends to every thing. This is only a covert 
fear, the apprehenſive timidity of iudolent 
ſlugs, who guard, by fliming it over, the 


ſug place, which tHey conſider in the light 


of an hereditary eſtate ; and eat, drink, and 
enjoy themſelves, inſtead of fulfilling the 
duties, excepting a few empty forms, for 
which it was endowed. "Theſe are the 
people who moſt ftrenuouſly inſiſt on the 
will of the founder being obſerved, crying 
out againſt all reformation, as if it were a 
violation of juſtice. I am now alluding par- 
ticularly to the relicks of popery retained in 
our colleges, when the proteſtant members 
ſeem to be ſuch ſticklers for the eſtabliſhed. 
church ; but their zeal never makes them 
loſe fight of the ſpoil of 1gnorance, which 

4. rapacious 
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rapacious prieſts of ſuperſtitious memory have 
ſcraped together. No, wile in their genera- 
tion, they venerate the preſcriptive right of 
poſſeſſion, as a ſtrong hold, and ſtill let the 
fluggiſh bell tinkle to prayers, as during the 
days when the elevation of the hoſt was ſup- 
poſed to atone for the fins of the people, leſt 
one reformation ſhould lead to another, and 


the ſpirit kill the letter. Theſe Romith cuſ- 


toms have the moſt baneful effe& on the 
morals of our clergy; for the idle vermin 
who two or three times a day perform in the 
moſt ſlovenly manner a ſervice which they 
think uſeleſs, but call their duty, ſoon 
loſe a ſenſe of duty. At college, forced to 


attend or evade public worſhip, they acquire 
_ att habitual contempt for the very ſervice, the 


performance of which is to enable them to 
hve in idleneſs. It is mumbled over as an 
affair of buſineſs, as a ſtupid boy repeats his 
taſk, and frequently the college cant eſcapes 
from the preacher the moment after he has 
left the pulpit, and even whilſt he is cating 
the dinner which he earned in ſuch a diſ- 
honeſt manner. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more irreverent 


than the cathedral ſervice as it 1s now per- 
6 formed 
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formed in this country, nor does it contain a 
ſet of weaker men than thoſe who are the 
ſlaves of this childiſh routine. A diſguſting 
ſkeleton of the former ſtate is ſtill exhibited; 
but all the ſolemnity that intereſted the ima- 
oination, if it did not purify the heart, is 
fripped off. The performance of high maſs 
on the continent muſt impreſs every mind, 
where a ſpark of fancy glows, with that 
awful melancholy, that ſublime tenderneſs, 
ſo near akin to devotion. I do not ſay that 
theſe devotional feelings are of more uſe, in 
a moral ſenſe, than any other emotion of 
taſte; but I contend that the theatrical pomp 
which gratifies our ſenſes, is to be preferred to 
the cold parade that inſults the Ts. 
without reaching the heart. 

Amongſt remarks on national education, 
ſuch obſervations cannot be miſplaced, eſpe- 
cially as the ſupporters of theſe eſtabliſh- 
ments, degenerated into puerilities, affect to 
be the champions of religion.—Religion, pure 
ſource of comfort in this vale of tears ! how 
haſt thy clear ſtream been muddied by the 
dabblers, who have preſumptuouſly endea- 
voured to confine in one narrow channel, 
the living waters that ever flow towards God 
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the ſublime ocean of exiſtence! What 


would life be without that peace which the 
love of God, when built on humanity, alone 


can impart ? Every earthly affection turns 
back, at intervals, to prey upon the heart 
that feeds it; and the pureſt effuſions of be- 
nevolence, often rudely damped by man, muſt 
mount as a free-will offering to Him who 
gave them birth, whoſe bright image they 
thy reflect. 

In public ſchools, however, religion, con- 
founded with irkſome ceremonies and unrea- 
ſonable reſtraints, aflumes the moſt ungrs- 


cious aſpect: not the ſober auſtere one that 


commands reſpect w hilt it inſpires fear; but 


a ludicrous caſt, that ſerves to point a pun. 


For, in fact, moſt of the good ſtories and 


fmart things which enhven the ſpirits that 


have been concentrated at whiſt, are manu- 


 factured out of the incidents to which the 
very men labour to give a droll turn who 


countenance the abuſe to live on the ſpoil. 
There is not, perhaps, in the kingdom, 3 
more dogmatical, or luxurious ſet of men, 


than the pedantic tyrants who reſide in col- 


leges and preſide at public ſchools. The 


vacations are equally injurious to the mo- 
rals 
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rals of the maſters and pupils, and the inter- 

courſe, which the former keep up with the 

nobility, introduces the fame vanity and ex- 

travagance into their families, which baniſhes 

domeſtic duties and comforts from the lordly 
manſion, whoſe ſtate is awkwardly aped on 

a ſmaller ſcale. The boys, who live at a 

great expence with the maſters and aſſiſt- 

ants, are never domeſticated, though placed 

there for that purpoſe; for, after a ſilent din- 

ner, they ſwallow a haſty glaſs of wine, and 
retire to plan ſome miſchievous trick, or to 

ridicule the perſon or manners of the very 

people they have juſt been cringing to, and 

whom they ought to confider as the repre- 

ſentatives of their parents. 

Can it then be a matter of ſurpriſe that 
boys become ſelfiſh and vicious who are thus 
ſhut out from ſocial converſe? or that a mitre 
often graces the brow of one of theſe diligent 
* 

The deſire of living in the fas ayle, as 
the rank juſt above hots infects each indi- 
vidual and every claſs of people, and mean- 
neſs is the concomitant of this ignoble ambi- 
tion; but thoſe profeſſions are moſt debaſing 
whoſe ladder is patronage; yet, out of one 
of theſe profeſſions the tutors of youth are, 
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in general, choſen. But, can they be ex- 
pected to inſpire independent ſentiments, 
whoſe conduct muſt be regulated by the cau- 
tious prudence that, is ever on the watch for 
preferment ? 

So far, however, from thinking of the 
morals of boys, I have heard ſeveral maſters 
of ſchools argue, that they only undertook 
to teach Latin and Greek; and that they 
| had fulfilled their duty, by ſending ſome good 
ſcholars to college. f 

A few good ure, J grant, may have 
been formed by emulation and diſcipline; 
but, to bring forward theſe clever boys, the 
health and morals of a number have been 
ſacrificed. The ſons of our gentry and weal- 
thy commoners are moſtly educated at theſe 
ſeminaries, and will any one pretend to aſ- 
ſert that the majority, making every allow- | 
ance, come under the deſcription of tolerable 
ſcholars? _ 

It is not for the benefit of ſociety that 
few brilliant men ſhould be brought for- 
ward at the expence of the multitude. It is 
true, that great men ſeem to ſtart up, 28 
great revolutions occur, at proper intervals, 
to reſtore order, and to blow alide the clouds 

that 
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that thicken over the face of truth; but let 
more reaſon and virtue prevail in ſociety, and 
theſe ſtrong winds would not be neceſſary. 
Public education, of every denomination, 
ſhould be directed to form citizens; but if 
you wiſh to make good citizens, you muſt 


firſt exerciſe the affections of a ſon and a 


brother. This is the only way to expand the 
heart; for public affections, as well as public 
virtues, muſt ever grow out of the private 
character, or they are merely meteors that 
ſhoot athwart a dark ſky and diſappear as they 
are gazed at and admired. 

Few, I believe, have had i MD 
for mankind, who did not firſt love their pa- 
rents, their brothers, ſiſters, and even the do- 
meſtic brutes, whom they firſt played with. 
The exerciſe of youthful ſympathies forms the 
moral temperature; and it is the recollection 
of theſe firſt affections and purſuits that gives 
life to thoſe that are afterwards more under 
the direction of reaſon. In youth, the fondeſt 
friendſhips are formed, the genial juices 
mounting at the ſame time, kindly mix; or, 
rather the heart, tempered for the reception 
of friendſhip, is accuſtomed to ſeek for plea- 
ſure in ſomething more noble chan the churliſn 
gratification of appetite. 
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In order then to inſpire a love of home 
and domeſtic pleaſures, children ought to be 
educated at home, for riotous holidays only 
make them fond of home for their own ſakes, 
Yet, the vacations, which do not foſter 
domeſtic affections, continually diſturb the 
courſe of ſtudy, and render any plan of im- 
provement abortive which includes temper: 
ance; ſtill, werethey aboliſhed, children would 
be entirely ſeparated from their parents, and 
I queſtion whether they would become better 
citizens by facrificing the preparatory affec- 
tions, by deſtroying hi force of relationſhips 
that render the marriage ſtate as neceſſary as 
reſpectable. But, if a private education pro- 


duces ſelf. importance, or inſulates a man in 


his . the evil is 55 e not re- 
ee, | | 

This train of reaſoning wen: me back to 
a ſudject, on which I mean to dwell, the ne- 
ceflity of eſtabliſhing proper day- ſchools. 
But, theſe ſhould be national eſtabliſh- 
metits, for whilſt ſchool- maſters are depen- 
dent on the caprice of parents, little exertion 
ean be expected from them, more than 18 
neceſſary to pleaſe ignorant people. Indeed, 
the neceſlity r Haller s giving the parents 
ſome ſample of the boys abilities, which dur- 


. - ng 
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ing the vacation 1s ſhewn to every viſitor *, 
IS productive of more miſchief than would at 
firſt be ſuppoſed. For they are ſeldom done 
entirely, to ſpeak with moderation, by the 
child itſelf; thus the maſter countenances 
falſehood, or winds the poor machine up to 
ſome extraordinary exertion, that injures the 
wheels, and ſtops the progreſs of gradual im- 
provement. The memory is loaded with un- 
intelligible words, to make a ſhew of, with- 
out the underſtanding's acquiring any diſtiu&t 
ideas : but only that education deſerves empha- 
tically to be termed cultivation of mind, which 


teaches young people how to begin to think. 


The imagination ſhould not K allowed to 
debauch the underſtanding before it gained 
ſtrength, or vanity will become the forerun- 
ner of vice: for every way of exhibiting the 
acquirements of a child is injurious to its mo ; 
ral character. %% nb 
How much time is joſt in teaching them 
to recite what they do not underſtand? whilſt, 
ſeated on benches, all in their beſt array, 
the mammas liſten with aſtoniſhment to the 


* I now particularly allude to the numerous academies 
in, and about London, ang to the behaviour of the trading 
part of. this great city. 
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parrot-like prattle, uttered in ſolemn cadences, 
with all the pomp of ignorance and folly, Such 
exhibitions only ſerve to ſtrike the ſpreading 
fibres of vanity throu gh the whole mind; for 
they neither teach Jn, to ſpeak Auently, 
nor behave gracefully. So far from it, that theſe 
frivolous purſuits , might comprehenſively be 
termed the ſtudy of affectation; for we now 
rarely ſee a ſimple, baſhful boy, though few 
people of taſte, were ever diſguſted by that 
awkward ſheepiſhneſs ſo natural to the age, 
which ſchools and an early introduction into 
ſociety, haye changed into impudence and 
apiſh grimace. | Ty 
Yet, how can thaſs: 7 be remedied 
- whilſt ſchool- maſters depend entirely on pa-. 
rents for a ſubſiſtence; and, when ſo many 
rival ſchools. hang out their lures, to catch 
the attention of vain fathers and- mothers, 
whoſe parental affection only leads them ta 
with that their children ſhould outſhine thoſe 
of their neighbours ? 

Without great good luck, a » Gnbble, con · 
ſcientious man, would ſtarve before he could 
raiſe a ſchool, if he diſdained to bubble weak 
parents by practiſing the ſecret tricks of the 
 eraft, 


In 


1 1 — * 
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In the beſt regulated ſchools, however, 


| where ſwarms are not crammed together, 


many bad habits muſt be acquired ; but, at 
common ſchools, the body, heart, and un- 
derſtanding, are equally ſtunted, for parents 
are often only in queſt of the cheapeſt ſchool, 
and the maſter could not live, if he did not 
take a much greater number than he could 
manage himſelf; nor will the ſcanty pittance, 
allowed for each child, permit him to hire 
uſhers ſufficient to aſſiſt in the diſcharge of 
the mechanical part of. the buſineſs. Beſides, 
whatever appearance the houſe and, garden 


may make, the children do not enjoy the com- 


tort of either, for they are continually ; reminded | 
by irkſome reſtrictions that they are not at 
home, and the ſtate-rooms, garden, &c. muſt be 
kept in order for the recreation of the parents 
who, of a Sunday, viſit the ſchool, and ares 
impreſſed by the very parade that renders the 


ſituation of their children uncomfortable. 


With what. diſguſt have I heard ſenſible 
women, for girls are more reſtrained and 
cowed than boys, ſpeak of the weariſome 
confinement, which they endured. at ſchool. 
Not allowed, perhaps, to ſtep out of one 
broad walk in a ſuperb garden, and obliged to 
OY with ſteady deportment ſtupidly back- 

Wards 
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wards and forwards, holding up their heads 
and turning out their toes, with ſhoulders 
braced back, inſtead of bounding, as nature 
directs to complete her own deſign, in the 
various attitudes ſo conducive to health *, 
The pure animal ſpirits, which make both 
mind and body ſhoot out, and unfold the 
tender bloſſoms of hope, are turned ſour, and 
vented in yain wiſhes, or pert repinings, that 
contract the faculties and ſpoil the temper ; 
elſe they mount to the brain, and ſharpening 
the underſtanding before it gains proportionable 
ſtrength, produce that pitifyl cynning which 


* remember a circumſtance that once came under my 
own obſervation, and raiſed my indignation, I went to 


viſit a little boy at a ſchool where young children were pre- 


pared for à larger one, The maſter took me into the 
ſchool-room, &c. but whilſt I walked down a broad grave] 
walk, I could not help obſerying that the graſs grew very 
Juxuriantly on each ſide of me. I immediately afked the 
child ſome queſtions, and found that the poor boys were 


not allowed to ſtir off the walk, and that the maſter ſome- 


times permitted ſheep to be turned in to crop the untrodden 
graſs. The tyrant of this domain uſed to fit by a window 
that overlooked the priſon yard, and one nook turning from, 
it, where the unfortunate babes conld ſport freely, he.en- 
cloſed, and planted it with. potatoes. The wife likewiſe 
was equally anxious to keep the children in order, leſt they 
ſhould dirty or tear their clothes. 
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diſgracefully härter the female mind 
and I fear will ever characterize it whilſt wo- 
men remain the flaves of power! 

The little reſpe& which the male world 
pay to chaſtity is, I am perſuaded, the grand 
ſource of many of the phyſical and moral 
evils that torment mankind, as well as of the 
vices and follies that degrade and deſtroy wo- 
men; yet at ſchool, boys infallibly loſe that 
decent baſhfulneſs, which might haye PORE 
into modeſty, at home, 

And what naſty indecent tricks do they alſq 
learn from each other, when a number of 
them pig together in the ſame bedchamber, 
not to ſpeak of the vices, which render the 

body weak, whilſt they effectually prevent 
the acquiſition of any delicacy of mind. 
The little attention paid to the cultivation of 
modeſty, amongſt men, produces great de- 
pravity in all the relationſhips of ei ; for, 
not only love love that ought to purify the 
heart, and firſt call forth all the youthful 
powers, to prepare the man to diſcharge the 
benevolent duties of life, is ſacrificed to pre- 
mature lyſt ; but, all the ſocial affections are 
deadened by the ſelfiſh gratificatiens, which 
yery early pollute the mind, and dry up the 
generous 
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generous: juices of the heart. In what an 
unnatural manner 1s,innocence often violated; 


and what ſerious conſequences enſue to ren- 


der private vices a public peſt. Beſides, an 
habit of perſonal order, which has more ef. 
fect on the moral character, than is, in ge- 
neral, ſuppoſed, can only be acquired at home, 
where that reſpectable reſerve is kept up 
which checks the familiarity, that ſinking 
into beaſtlineſs, undermines the affeion it 


| inſults. | 71 


J have already a. on the bad bs 


bits which 'females acquire when they are 


ſhut up together; and, I think, that the 
obſervation may fairly be extended to the 
other ſex, till the natural inference is drawn 


f which I have had in view throughout that 
to improve both ſexes they ought, not only 


in private families, but in public ſchools, to 
be educated together. If marriage be the 
cement of ſociety. mankind ſhould all be 
educated after i the fame model, or the inter- 
courſe. of the ſexes will never deſerve the 
name of fellowſhip, nor will women ever 
fulfil the peculiar duties of their ſex, till they 
become enlightened citizens, till they be- 


come free by being enabled to earn their own 
| ſubſiſtence, 


4 
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ſubſiſtence, independent of men; in the ſame 
manner, I mean, to prevent miſconſtruc- 
tion, as one man is independent of another. 
Nay, marriage will never be held ſacred till 
women, by being brought up with men, are 
prepared to be their companions rather than 
their miſtreſſes; for the mean doublings of 
cunning will ever render them contempt- 
ible, whilſt oppreſſion renders them timid. 
So convinced am I of this truth, that I will 
venture to predict that virtue will never pre- 
vail in ſociety till the virtues of both ſexes 
are founded on reaſon; and, till the affec- 
tions common to both are allowed to gain 
their due ſtrength by the diſcharge of mu- 
tual duties. 

Were boys and girls permitted to purſue 
the ſame ſtudies together, thofe graceful de- 
cencies might early be inculcated which pro- 
duce modeſty without thoſe ſexual diſtinc- 
tions that taint the mind. Leſſons of po- 
liteneſs, and that formulary of decorum, 
which treads on the heels of falſehood, would 
be rendered uſeleſs by habitual propriety of 
behaviour. Not indeed, put on for viſitors 
like the courtly robe of politeneſs, but the 
lo:-r effect of cleanlineſs of mind. Would 

not 
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not this ſimple elegance of ſincerity be 2 


chaſte homage paid to domeſtic affections, 


7 he N the meretricious compliments 


that ſhine with falſe luſtre in the heart- 
leſs intercourſe of faſhionable life? But, 
till more underſtanding preponderate in ſo- 
ciety, there will ever be a want of heart and 
taſte, and the harlot's rouge will ſupply the 
place of that celeſtial ſuffuſion which only 
virtuons affections can give to the face. Gal. 
lantry, and what is called love, may ſubſiſt 


without fimplicity of character; but the 
main pillars of friendſhip, are reſpect and 


confidence—eſteem is never founded on it 


cannot tell what! 


A taſte for the fine arts requires & great eulti- 
vation; but not more than a taſte for the virtu - 


ous affections; and both ſuppoſe that enlarge- 


ment of mind which opens ſo many ſources 
of mental pleaſure. Why do people hurry 


to noiſy ſcenes, and crowded circles? J 


ſhould ar. ſwer, becauſe they want activity of 
mind, becauſe they have not cheriſhed the 
virtues of the heart. They only, therefore, 
ſee and feel in the groſs, and continually pine 
after variety, finding every thing that is ſimple 
inſipid. 5 
This 
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This argument may be carried further 
than philoſophers are aware of, for if nature 
deſtined woman, in particular, for the diſ- 
charge of domeſtic duties, ſhe made her ſuſ- 
ceptible of the attached affections in a great 
degree. Now / women are notoriouſly fond 
of pleaſure; and, naturally muſt be ſo ac- 
cording to my definition, becauſe they can- 
not enter into the minutiæ of domeſtic taſte z 
lacking judgment, the foundation of all taſte, 
For the underſtanding, in ſpite of ſenſual ca- 
villers, reſerves to itfelf the privilege of con- 
veying pure joy to the heart. 

With what a languid yawn have I ſeen 
an admirable poem thrown down, that a 
man of tfue taſte returns to, again and again 
with rapture; and, whilſt melody has almoſt 
ſuſpended reſpiration, a lady has aſked me 
where I bought my gown. I have ſeen alſo 
an eye glanced coldly over a moſt exquiſite 
picture, reſt, ſparkling with pleaſure, on a 
caricature rudely ſketched ; and whilſt ſome 
terrific feature in nature has ſpread a ſublime 
ſtillneſs through my ſoul, I have been deſired 
to obſerve the pretty tricks of a lap-dog, that 
my perverſe fate forced me to travel with. 
Is it "SONS that ſuch a taſteleſs being 

ſhould 
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ſhould rather careſs this dog than her chit. 


dren? Or, that ſhe ſhould prefer the rant of 


flattery to the fimple accents of fincerity ? 


To illuſtrate this remark I muft be al. 


Jovead to obſerve, that men of the firſt ge. 


nius, and moſt cultivated minds, have ap- 
peared to have the higheſt reliſh for the ſim- 
ple beauties of nature; and they muſt have 


forcibly felt, what they have ſo well de- 
ſcribed, the charm, which natural affections, 
and unſophiſticated feelings ſpread round the 


human character. It is this power of look- 
ing into the heart, and reſponſively vibrating 
with each emotion, that enables the poet to 


perſonify each paſſion, and the painter fo 
 ſketch-with a pencil of fire. 


True taſte 1s ever the work of the _ 


| ſtanding employed in obſerving natural ef 
fects; and till women have more underſtand- 


ing, it is vain to expect them to poſſeſs do- 
meſtic taſte. Their lively ſenſes will ever 
be at work to harden their hearts, and the 
emotions ſtruck out of them will continue to 
be vivid and tranſitory, unleſs a proper edu- 
cation ſtores their mind with knowledge. 
It is the want of domeſtic taſte, and not 


the acquirement of knowledge, that takes 
women 
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women out of their families, and tears the 
ſmiling babe from the breaſt that ought to 
afford it nouriſhment. Women "Ou been 
allowed to remain in ignorance, and flaviſn 
dependence, many, very many years, and 
ſtill we hear of nothing but their fondneſs of 
pleaſure and ſway, their preference of rakes 
and ſoldiers, their childiſh attachment to toys, 
and the vanity that makes them . ac- 

compliſhments more than virtues. 
Hiſtory brings forward a fearful catalogue 
of the qzimes which their cunning has pro- 
duced, when the weak flaves have had ſuf- 
ficient addreſs to over- reach their maſters. In 
France, and in how many other countries, 
have men been the luxurious deſpots, and 
women the crafty miniſters ?—Does this 
prove that ignorance and dependence domeſ- 
ticate them? Is not their folly the by-word 
of the libertines, who relax in their ſociety ; 
and do not men of ſenſe continually lament 
that an immoderate fondneſs for dreſs and 
diſſipation carries the mother of a family for 
ever from home. Their hearts have not 
been debauched by knowledge, nor their 
minds led aſtray by ſcientific purſuits; yet, 
they do not fulfil the peculiar duties which 
Ce as 
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as women they are called upon iber to 
fulfil. On the contrary, the ſtate of warfare 
which ſubſiſts between the ſexes, makes them 
employ thoſe wiles, that fruſtrate up more 
open deſigns of force. 

When, therefore, I call women ee | 
mean in a political and civil ſenſe ;, for, indi- 
rectly they obtain too much power, and are 
debaſed by their exertions to obtain illicit 
iways 2 
Let an nee nation * tbe hy; what 
effect reaſon would have to bring them back 
to nature, and their duty; and eg them 
to ſhare the advantages of education and go- 
vernment with man, ſee whether they wall 
become better, as they grow wiſer, and be- 
come free. They cannot be injured by the 
experiment; for it is not in the power of man 
to render them more sn chan they 
ag at-prefent. :;.. - 1. uy 3 

To reader this Ns. — 0 en 
thy | particular ages, ſhould, be eſtabliſhed by 
government, in which boys and girls might 
be educated together. The ſchool for the 
younger children, from ſive to nine years of 


: France. 1 
15 | age, 
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age, ought to be abſolutely free and open to 
all claſſes k. A ſufficient number of maſters 
ſhould alſo be choſen by a ſelect committee, 
in each pariſh, to 'whom any complaint of 
negligence, &c. might be made, if ſigned 92755 
fix of the children's parents. | 
Uſhers would then be e e : 0 I 
believe experience will ever prove that this 
kind of ſubordinate authority is particularly 
injurious to the morals of youth. What, 
indeed, can tend to deprave the character 
more than out ward fubmiſſion and in ward 
contempt ? Vet how can boys be expected 
to treat an uſher with reſpect, When the 
maſter ſeems to conſider him in the light of a 
ſervant, and almoſt to countenance the ridi- 
cule which becomes the chief amuſement of 
the boys during the play hours. 
But nothielg of this kind could occur in 
an elementary day-ſchool, where boys and: 
girls, the rich and poor, ſhould meet toge- 
ther. And to prevent any of the diſtinctions 
of vanity, they ſhould be dreſſed alike,” and 
all obliged to ſubmit to the ſame diſcipline, 
* Treating this part of the ſubjest, I have borrowed 
ſome hints from a very ſenſible pamphlet, written by the 
late 3 of Autun on Public Education. i 
| e I 
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or leave the ſchool. The ſchool room ought 


to be ſurrounded, by a large piece of ground, 
in which the children might be uſefully ex- 


erciſed, for at this age they ſhould not be 


conſined to any ſedentary employment for 
more than an hour at a time. But theſe re- 
laxations might all be rendered a part of ele- 
mentary education, for many things improve 
and amuſe the ſenſes, when introduced as a 


kind of ſhow, to the principles of which, 


dryly laid down, children would, turn a 


deaf ear. For inſtance, botany, mechanics, 


and aſtronomy.. Reading, writing, arithme- 


tic, natural hiſtory, and ſome ſimple expe- 


riments in natural philoſophy, might fill up 


the day; but theſe purſuits ſhould never 


encroach on gymnaſtic plays in the open air. 


The elements of religion, hiſtory, the hiſ- 


tory of man, and politics, might alſo be 
taught, by converſations, in the ſocratic 


Aſter the age of nine, girls and boys, in- 


tended for domeſtic employments, or mecha- 


nical trades, ought to be removed to other 
ſchools, and receive inſtruction, in ſome mea- 
ſure appropriated to the deſtination of each indi- 


vidual, the two ſexes being till together in the 
2 h morning; 


-» 
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morning; but in the afternoon, the girls 
ſhould attend a ſchool, where plain-work, 


mantua-making, millinery, &c. hoes 4 be 


their employment. , 
The young people of ſuperior igt, 8e or 
fortune, might now be taught in another 
ſchool, the dead and living languages, the 
elements of ſcience, and continue the ſtudy of 
hiſtory and politics, on a more extenſive ſcale, 

which would not exclude polite literature. 


Girls and boys ſtill together? I hear ſome 
readers aſk : yes. And T ſhould not fear any 
other conſequence than that ſome early at- 


tachment might take place; which, whilſt 
it had the beſt effect on the moral character 
of the young people, might not perfectly 
agree with the views of the parents, for it 


will be a long time, I fear, before the world 


is ſo enlightened that parents, only anxious 
to render their children virtuous, will let 


them chooſe companions for life themſelves. , 


Beſides, this would be a ſure way to pro- 


mote early marriages, and from early mar- 
riages the moſt falutary phyſical and moral 
effects naturally flow. What a different cha- 
rater does a married citizen aſſume from the 


ſelfiſh coxcomb, who lives, but for himſelf, 


Ge and 
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and who is often afraid to marry leſt he ſhould 
not be able to live in a certain ſtyle. Great 
emergencies excepted, ' Which would rarely 
occur in a ſociety of which equality was the 
baſis, a man can only be prepared to diſcharge. 
the duties of public life, by the habitual prac- 
tice of thoſe inferiour ones WIGS. form 


the man. g "+ „5 
In this plan of. edition the en 


tion of boys would not be ruined by the 
early debaucheries, which now- makes men 
ſo ſelfiſh, nor girls rendered weak and vain, 
by indolence, and frivolous purſuits. But, 
I- preſuppoſe, that ſuch a degree of equa- 
lity ſhould be eſtabliſhed between the ſexes 
as would ſhut out gallantry and coquetry, 
yet allow. friendſhip and love to temper the 
heart for the difcharge of higher duties. 
Theſe would be ſchools of morality—and 
the happineſs of man, allowed to flow from 
the pure ſprings of duty and affection, what 
advances might not the human mind make? 
Society can only be happy and free in propor- 
tion as it is virtuous; but the preſent diſtinc- 
tions, eſtabliſhed in ſociety, corrode all pri- 
vate, and blaſt all public virtue. ä 
e eee 
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J have already inveighed againſt the cuſ- 
tom -of confining girls to their needle, and 
ſhutting them out from all political and civil 
employments ; for by thus narrowing their 
minds they are rendered unfit to fulfil the 
peculiar duties which nature has aſh igned 
them. 

Only employed about the little incidents of 
the day, they neceffarily grow up cunning. 
My very ſoul has often ſickened at obſerving 
the ſly tricks practiſed by women to gain 
ſome fooliſh thing on which their filly hearts 
were ſet. Not allowed to diſpoſe of money, 
or call any thing their own, they learn to 
turn the market penny; or, ſhould a huſ- 
band offend, by ſtaying from home, or give 
riſe to ſome emotions of jealouſy—a new 
gown, or any. pretty bawble, {mooths JIG: 8 
angry brow. 

But theſe /ittleneſſes would not degrade their 
character, if women were led to reſpect them- 
ſelves, if political and moral ſubjects were 
opened to them; and, I will venture to 
affirm, that this is the only way to make 
them properlv attentive to their domeſtic du- 
ties.—An active mind embraces the whole 
circle of its duties, and finds time enough for 
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all. It is not, 1 aflert, a bold attempt to emu- 
late maſculine virtues; it is not the enchant- 
ment of literary purſuits, or the ſteady invel- 
tigation. of ſcientific ſubjects, that lead wo- 
men aſtray from duty. No, it is indolence 
and vanity the love of pleaſure and the love 
of ſway, that will reign paramount in an 
empty mind. I ſay empty emphatically, be- 
cauſe the education which women now re. 
ceive ſcarcely deſerves the name. For the 
little knowledge that they are led to acquire, 
during the important years of youth, is merely 
relative ta accompliſhments ; and accompliſh- 
ments without a bottom, for unleſs the un- 
derſtanding be cultivated, ſuperficial and mo- 
. notonous is every grace. Like the charms of 
a made up face, they only ſtrixe the ſenſes in 
a crowd; but at home, wanting mind, they 
want variety. The conſequence is obvious; 
in gay ſcenes of diſſipation we meet the arti- 
ficial mind and face, for thoſe who fly from 
ſolitude dread, next to ſolitude, the domeſtic 
circle ; not having it in their power to amuſe 
or intereſt, they feel their own inſignificance, or 
find nothing to amuſe or intereſt themſelves. 

Beſides, what can be more indelicate than 

a girl 5 ee out in the faſhionable world? 


Which, 
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Which, in other words, is to bring to market 
a marriageable miſs, ; whoſe perſon is taken 
from one public place to another, richly capa- 
riſoned. Yet, mixing in the giddy circle 
under reſtraint, theſe 5 long to flutter 
at large, for the firſt affection of their ſouls 
is their own perſons, to which their atten- 
tion has been called with the moſt ſedulous 
care whilſt they were preparing for the pe- 
riod that decides their fate for life. Inſtead 
of purſuing this idle routine, fighing for 
taſteleſs ſhew, and heartleſs ſtate, with ks: 
dignity would the youths of both ſexes form 
attachments in the ſchools that I have cur- 
ſorily pointed out; in which, as life advanced, 
dancing, muſic, and drawing, might be ad- 
mitted as relaxations, for at theſe ſchools young 
people of fortune ought to remain, more or 
leſs, till they were of age. Thoſe, wha 
were deſigned for particular profeſſions, might 
attend, three or four mornings in the week, 
the ſchools appropriated for thei immediate. 
inſtruction. | 

I only drop theſe obſervations at oreſent,, 
as hints ; rather, indeed, as an outline of the 
plan J mean, than a digeſted one; but I 
muſt add, . I highly approve of one regu- 


Ls 
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lation mentioned in the pamphlet“ already 
alluded to, that of making the children and 
youths independent of the maſters reſpect- 
ing puniſhments. They ſhould be tried by 
their peers, which would be an admirable 
method of fixing ſound principles of juſtice 
in the mind, and might have the happieſt effect 
on the temper, which 1s very early ſoured or 

_ irritated by tyranny, till it becomes peeviſhly 
cunning, or ferociouſly overbearing. 

My imagination darts forward with bene- 
volent fervour to greet theſe amiable and 
reſpectable groups, in ſpite of the ſneer- 

ing of cold hearts, who are at liberty to 
utter, with frigid ſelf- importance, the damn- 
ing epithet—romantic ; the force of which 
I fhall endeavour to blunt by repeating 
the words of an eloquent moraliſt,—* ] 
* know not whether the alluſions of a truly 
© humane heart, whoſe zeal renders every 
< thing eaſy, is not preferable to that rough 
and repulſing reaſon, which always finds 
in indifference for the public good, the firſt 

" obſtacle to whatever would promote it.“ 

I know that libertines will alfo exclaim, 
that woman would be unſexed by acquiring 
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ſtrength of body and mind, and that beauty, 


ſoft bewitching beauty! would no longer 


adorn the daughters of men! I am of a very 
different opinion, for I think that, on the 
contrary, we ſhould then ſee dignified beauty, 
and true grace; to produce which, many 
powerful phyſical and moral cauſes would 
concur. Not relaxed beauty, it is true, nor 
the graces of helpleſſneſs; but ſuch as ap- 
pears to make us reſpect the human body as 
a majeſtie pile fit to receive a noble inhabi- 
tant, in the relics of antiquity. 

I do not forget the popular opinion that the 


Grecian ſtatues were not modelled after na- 


ture. I mean, not according to the propor- 
tions of a particular man; but that beautiful 
limbs and features were ſelected from various 
bodies to form an harmonious whole. This 
might, in ſome degree, be true. The fine 
ideal picture of an exalted imagination might 
be ſuperiour to the materials which the paint - 
er found in nature, and thus it might with 


propriety be termed rather the model of 


mankind than of a man. It was not, how- 


ever, the mechanical ſelection of limbs and 


features; but the ebullition of an heated fancy 
that burſt forth, and the fine ſenſes and en- 
larged 
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larged underſtanding of the artiſt ſelected tho 
ſolid matter, which he drew into this Oy 
ing focus. | | 

1 obſerved that it was not chen 
becauſe a whole was produced -a model 
of that grand ſimplicity, of thoſe concur- 
ring energies, which arreſt our attention 
and eommand our reverence. For only 
inſipid lifeleſs beauty is produced by a ſervile 
copy of even beautiful nature. Vet, inde- 
pendent of theſe obſervations, I believe that 
the human form muſt have been far more 
beautiful than it 1s at preſent, becauſe ex- 
treme indolence, barbarous ligatures, and 


many cauſes, which forcibly act on it, in 


our luxurious ſtate of ſoeiety, did not re- 
tard its expanſion, or render it deformed. 


Exerciſe and cleanlineſs appear to be not only 


the ſureſt means of preſerving health, but of 
promoting beauty, the phyſical cauſes only 
conſidered ; yet, this is not ſufficient, moral 


ones muſt concur,'or beauty will be merely of 
that ruſtic kind which blooms on the inno- 


cent, wholeſome, countenances of fome coun- 
try people, whoſe minds have not been ex- 


_ erciſed. To render the perſon perfect, phy- 


fical and moral beauty ought to be attained. 
1 at 


397 
at the ſame time; each lending and receiving 
force by the combination. Judgment muſt 
reſide on the brow, affection and fancy beam 
in the eye, and humanity curve the cheek, 
or vain is the ſparkling of the fineſt eye or 
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the elegantly turned finiſh of the faireſt fea- 


tures : whilſt in every motion that diſplays 


the active limbs and well-knit joints, grace 


and modeſty ſhould appear. But this fair 
afſemblage is not to be brought together by 
chance; it is the reward of exertions meet 
to ſupport each other; for judgment can only 
be acquired by reflection, affection by the 
diſcharge of duties, and humanity by the ex- 
erciſe of compaſſion to every living creature. 
Humanity to animals ſhould be particularly 
mculcated as a part of national education, for 
it is not at preſent one of our national virtues, 
Tenderneſs for their humble dumb domeſtics, 
amongſt the lower claſs, is oftener to be 


found in 2 ſavage than a civilized ſtate. | 


For cwilization prevents that intercourſe 
which creates affection in the rude hut, or 
mud cabin, and leads uncultivated minds who 
are only depraved by the refinements which 
prevail in the ſociety, where they are trodden 
under foot by the rich, to domineer over 

them 
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them to revenge the inſults that they are 
obliged to bear from their ſuperiours. 8 

This habitual cruelty is firſt caught at 
ſchool, where it is one of the rare ſports of 


the boys to torment the miſerable brutes that 


fall in their way. The tranſition, as they 
grow up, from barbarity to brutes to domeſtic 
tyranny over wives, children, and ſervants, is 


very eaſy. Juſtice, or even benevolence, will 


not be a powerful ſpring of action unleſs it be 
extended to the whole creation; nay, I be- 
lieve that it may be delivered as an axiom, 
that thoſe who can ſee pain, unmoved, will 
ſoon learn to inflict it. CE Ges 
The vulgar are ſwayed by preſent feelings, 


and the habits which they have. accident- 


ally acquired ; but on partial feelings much 


dependence cannot be placed, though they 


be juſt; for, when they are not invigorated 
by reflection, cuſtom weakens them, till they 
are ſcarcely felt. The ſympathies of our 
nature are ſtrengthened by pondering co- 
citations, and deadened by thoughtleſs uſe. 
Macbeth's heart ſmote him more for one 
murder, the firſt, than for a hundred ſub- 


ſequent ones, which were neceſſary to 


back 


2 


* 
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back it. But, when I uſed the epithet vul- 
gar, I did not mean to confine my remark 
to the poor, for partial humanity, founded 
on preſent ſenfations, or whim, is quite as con- 

ſpicuous, if not more ſo, amongſt the rich. 
The lady who ſheds tears for the bird 
ſtarved in a ſnare, and execrates the devils in 
the ſhape of men, who goad to madneſs the 

poor ox, or. whip the patient aſs, tottering 
under a burden above its ſtrength, will, ne- 
vertheleſs, keep her coachman and horſes 
whole hours waiting for her, when the ſharp 
froſt bites, or the rain beats againſt the well- 
_ cloſed windows which do not admit a breath 
of air to tell her how roughly the wind blows 
without., And ſhe who takes her dogs to 
bed, and nurſes them, with a parade of ſen- 
ſibility, When fick, will ſuffer her babes to 
grow up crooked in a nurſery. This illuſ- 
tration of my argument is drawn from a 
matter of fact. The woman whom I al- 
lude to was handſome, reckoned very hand- 
ſome, by thoſe who do not miſs the mind 
when the face is plump and fair; but 
her underſtanding had not been led from 
female duties by literature, nor her inno- 
cence debauched by knowledge. No, ſhe 
Was 
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was quite feminine, according to the maſcu- 

line acceptation of the word; and, ſo far 
from loving theſe ſpoiled brutes that filled 
the place which her children ought to have 
occupied, ſhe only liſped out a pretty mix: 
ture of French and Engliſh nonſenſe, to 
pleaſe the men who flocked round her: 
The wife, mother, and human creature, were 
all ſwallowed up by the factitious character 
which an improper education and the ſelfiſh 
vanity of beauty had produced. 

J do not like to make a diſtinction with- 
out a difference, and I own that I have been 
as much diſguſted by the fine lady who 
took her lap-dog to her boſom inſtead of her 
child; as by the ferocity of a man; who, 
beating his horſe declared, that he knew as 
well when he did wrong, as a Chriſtian. 
This brood: of folly ſhews how, miſtaken 

they are who, if they allow women to leave 

their harems, do not cultivate their under- 
ſtandings, in order to plant virtues in their 
hearts. For had they ſenſe, they might ac- 
quire that domeſtic taſte which would lead 
them to love with reaſonable ſubordination 
their whole family, from their huſband to 
the houſe-dog; nor would they ever inſult 
humanity 
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humanity in the perſon of the moſt menial 
ſervant by paying more attention to the com- 
fort of a brute, than to that of a fellow- 
creature. 5 

My obſervations on national education are 
obviouſly hints; but I principally wiſh to en- 
force the neceſſity of educating the ſexes to- 
gether to perfect both, and of making chil- 
dren fleep at home that they may learn to 


love home; yet to make private ſupport, in- 
ſtead of ſmothering, public affections, they 


ſhould be ſent to ſchool to mix with a number 
of equals, for only by the joſtlings of equality 
can we form a juſt opinion of ourſelves. 

To render mankind more virtuovs, and hap- 


pier of courſe, both ſexes muſt act from the 


ſame principle; but how can that be expected 
when only one is allowed to ſee the reaſon- 
ableneſs of it? To render alſo the ſocial com- 
pact truly equitable, and in order to ſpread thoſe 
enlightening principles, which alone can me- 
liorate the fate of man, women mult be al- 
lowed, to found their virtue on knowledge, 
which is ſcarcely poſſible unleſs they are edu- 
cated by the ſame purſuits as men. For 
they are now made fo inferiour by ignorance 


and low deſires, as not to deſerve to be 
Fa ranked 
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ranked with them; or, by the ſerpentine 
wrigglings of cunning they mount the tree 
of knowledge, and als acquire ſufficient to 
lead men aſtray. 5 

It is plain from the hiſtory of all nations, 
that women cannot be confined to merely 
domeſtic purſuits, for they will not fulfil fa- 
mily duties, unleſs their minds take a wider 
range, and whilſt they are kept in ignorance 
they become in the ſame proportion the ſlaves 
of pleaſure as they are the flaves of man, 
Nor can they be ſhut out of great enterpriſes, 
though the narrowneſs of their minds often 
make them mar, what they are unable to 
- comprehend, | 

The libertiniſm, and even the virtues of 
ſuperior men, will always give women, of 
ſome deſcription, great power over them; 
and theſe weak women, under the influence 
of childiſh paſſions and ſelfiſh vanity, will 
throw a falſe light over the objects which the 
very men view with their eyes, who ought to 
enlighten their judgment. Men of fancy, and 
thoſe fanguine characters who moſtly hold 
the helm of human affairs, in general, relax 
in the ſociety of women; and ſurely I need 


not cite to the moſt ſuperficial reader of hil- 
tory 
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tory the numerous examples of vice and op- 
preſſion which the private intrigues of female 
favourites have produced; not to dwell on the 


miſchief that naturally ariſes from the blun- 
dering interpoſition of well-meaning folly. 


For in the tranſactions of buſineſs it is much 
better to have to deal with a knave than a fool, 
becauſe a knave adheres to ſome plan; and any 
plan of reaſon may be ſeen through much 
ſooner than a ſudden flight of folly. The 


power which vile and fooliſh women have had 


over wiſe men, who poſſeſſed ſenſibility, is 
notorious; I ſhall only mention one inſtance. 

Who ever drew a more exalted female cha- 
racter than Rouſſeau ? though in the lump: he 
conſtantly. endeavoured to degrade the ſex. 
And why was he thus anxious? Truly to juſ- 
tify to himſelf the affection which weakneſs 
and virtue had made him cheriſh for that 


fool Thereſa. He could not raiſe her to the 


common level of her ſex; and therefore he la- 
boured to bring woman down to her's. He 
found her aconvenient humble com panion, and 
pride made him determine to find ſome ſupe- 
riour virtues in the being whom he choſe to 
live with; but did not her conduct during bis 
life, and after his death, clearly ſhew Haw 
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groſsly he was miſtaken who called her x 
celeſtial innocent, Nay, in the bitterneſs of 
his heart, he himſelf laments, that when his 
bodily infirmities made him no longer treat 
her like a woman, ſhe ceaſed to have an 
affection for him. And it was very natural 
that ſhe ſhould, for having ſo few ſentiments 
in common, when the ſexual tie was broken, 
what was to hold her? To hold her affec- 
tion whoſe ſenſibility was confined to one 
ſex, nay, to one man, it requires ſenſe to 
turn ſenſibility into the broad channel of hu- 
manity; many women have not mind enough 
to have an affection for a woman, or a friend- 
ſhip for a man. But the ſexual weaknels 
that makes woman depend on man for a ſub- 
ſiſtence, produces a kind of cattiſh affection 
which leads a wife to purr about her huſband 
as ſhe would about any man who fed and 
carefled her. | 

Men are, however, often gratified by this 
kind of fondneſs, which is confined in a beaſtly 
manner to themſelves; but ſhould they ever 
become more virtuous, they will wiſh to 
converſe at their fire- ſide with a friend, after 
they ceaſe to play with a miſtreſs. 
| TOW ne Beſides, 
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Beſides, underſtanding is neceſſary to give 
variety. and intereſt to ſenſual enjoyments, 
for low, indeed, in the intellectual ſcale, is 
the mind that can continue to love when nei- 
ther virtue nor ſenſe give a human appear- 
ance to an animal appetite. But ſenſe will 
always preponderate ; and if women are not, 
in general, brought more on a level with 
men, ſome ſuperiour women, like the Greek 
courtezans, will aſſemble the men of abilities 
around them, and draw from their families 
many citizens, who would have ſtayed at home 
had their wives had more ſenſe, or the graces 
which reſult from the exerciſe of the under- 
| ſtanding and fancy, the legitimate parents of 
taſte. A woman of talents, if ſhe be not ab- 
ſolutely ugly, will always obtain great power, 
raiſed by the weakneſs” of her ſex; and in 
proportion as men acquire virtue and delicacy, 
by the exertion of reaſon, they will look. for 
both in women, but they can only acquire 
them in the ſame way that men do. 

In France or Italy, have the women con- 
fined themſelves to domeſtic life? though they 
have not hitherto had a political 5 
yet, have they not illicitly had great ſway ? 
corrupting themſelves and the men with 
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whoſe paſſions they played. In ſhort, in what- 
ever light I view the ſubject, reaſon and ex- 
penence convince me that the only method 
- of leading women to fulfil their peculiar du- 
ties, is to free them from all reſtraint by 
allowing them to participate the inherent 
rights of mankind. 

Make them free, and they will quickly be- 
come wiſe and virtuous, as men become 
more ſo; for the improvement muſt be mu- 
tual, or the injuſtice which one half of the 
human race are obliged to ſubmit to, retorting 
on their oppreſſors, the virtue of men will be 
worm- eaten by the inſect whom he keeps 

under his feet. 
1 men take their choice, man and wo- 
man were made for each other, though not 
to become one being; and if they will not 
improve women, they will deprave them ! 

1 ſpeak of the improvement and emancipa- 
tion of the whole ſex, for I know that the 
behaviour of a few women, who, by acci- 
dent, or following a ſtrong bent of nature, 
have acquired a portion of knowledge ſupe- 
rior to that of the reſt of their ſex, has often 
been overbearing; but there have been in- 
ſtances of women whe, attaining knowledge, 
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ane not diſcarded modeſty, nor have they 


always pedantically appeared to deſpiſe the 
ignorance which they laboured to diſperſe in 
their own mind. The exclamations then 
which any advice 1 female learning, 

commonly produce, eſpecially from pretty 


women, often ariſe from envy. When 


they chance to ſee that even the luſtre of 
their eyes, and the flippant ſportiveneſs 
of refined coquetry will not always ſecure 


them attention, during a whole evening, 


ſhould a woman of a more cultivated under- 
ſtanding endeavour to give a rational turn to 
the converſation, the common ſource of con- 
ſolation is, that ſuch women ſeldom get huſ- 
bands. What arts have I not ſeen filly wo- 
men ule to interrupt by flirtation, a very ſig- 
nificant word to deſcribe ſuch a manœuvre, 
a rational converſation which made the men 
forget that they were pretty women. 85 
But, allowing what is very natural to 
man, that the poſſeſſion of rare abilities 
is really calculated to excite over-weening 
pride, diſguſting in both men and women 
—in what a ſtate of inferiority muſt the 
female faculties have ruſted when ſuch a 
ſmall portion of knowledge as thoſe women 
D d 4 5 attained, 
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attained, who have ſneeringly been termed 
learned women, could be ſingular ?—Suff- 
ciently ſo to puff up the poſſeſſor, and excite 
envy in her contemporaries, 'and ſome of the 


other ſex, Nay, has not a little rationality 


expoſed many women to the ſevereſt cenſure? 
I advert to well known facts, for I have fre- 
quently heard women ridiculed, andevery little 


weakneſs expoſed, only becauſe they adopted 


the advice of ſome medical men, and deviated 
from the beaten track in their mode of treat- 


ing their infants, I have actually heard this 


barbarous averſion to innovation carried ſtill 
further, and a ſenſible woman ſtigmatized as 
an -unnatural mother, who has thus .been 


' wiſely ſolicitous to preſerve the health of her 


children, when in the midſt of her care ſhe 
has loſt one by ſome of the caſualties of in- 
fancy, which no prudence can ward off. Her 
acquaintance have obſerved,” that this was 
the conſequence of new-fangled notions— 
the new-fangled notions of eaſe and cleanli- 


neſs. And thoſe who pretending to expe- 


rience, though they have long adhered to 
prejudices” that have, according to the opi- 
nion of the moſt ſagacious phyſicians, thinned 
the human race, 3 rejoiced at the diſe 
aſter 
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aſter that gave a kind of ſanction to pre- 
ſcription. - 

Indeed, if it were only on this account, the 
national education of women is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, for what a number of human 
ſacrifices are made to that moloch prejudice ! 
And in how many ways are children de- 
ſtroyed by the laſciviouſneſs of man ? The 
want of natural affection, in many women, 
who are drawn from their duty by the admi- 
ration of men, and the ignorance of others, 
render the infancy of man a much more pe- 
rilous ſtate than that of brutes; yet men are 

unwilling. to place women in ſituations pro- 
per to enable them to acquire ſufficient un- 
derſtanding to know how even to nurſe their 
babes. 

So forcibly does this truth ſtrike me, that I 
would reſt the whole tendeney of my reaſon- 
ing upon it, for whatever tends to incapacitate 
the maternal character, takes woman out of 
her ſphere. 

Rut it is vain to 8 the preſent race of 
weak mothers either to take that reaſonable 
care of a child's body, which is neceſſary to 
lay the foundation of a good conſtitution, ſup- 
poling that it do not ſoffer for the fins of its 

5 fathers ; 
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fathers; or, to manage its temper ſo judi- 
ciouſly that the child will not have, as it 
grows up, to throw off all that its mother, 
its firſt inſtructor, directly or indirectly 
taught; and unleſs the mind has uncommon 
vigour, womaniſh follies will ſtick to the cha- 
racter throughout life. The weakneſs of the 
mother will be viſited on the children ! And 
whilſt women are educated to rely on their 
huſbands for judgment, this muſt ever be 
the conſequence, for there is no improving 
an underſtanding by halves, nor can any being 
act wiſely from imitation, becauſe in every 
circumſtance of life there is a kind of indivi- 
duality, which requires an exertion of judg- 
ment to modify general rules. The being 
who can think r in one track, will ſoon 
extend its intellectual empire; and ſhe who 
has ſufficient judgment to manage her chil- 
dren, will not ſubmit, right or wrong, to 
her huſhand, or patiently to the ſocial Jaws 
which make a nonentity of a wife. 

In public ſchools women, to guard againſt 
the errors of ignorance, ſhould be taught the 
elements of anatomy and medicine, not only 
to enable them to take proper care of their 


own health, but to make them rational 
— nurſes 
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nurſes of their infants, parents, and huſbands; 
for the bills of mortality are ſwelled by the 
blunders of ſelf-wifled old women, who give 
noſtrums of their own without knowing any 
thing of the human frame. Tt is Hkewiſe 
proper, only in a domeſtic view, to make 
women acquainted with the anatomy of the 
mind, by allowing the fexes to aſſociate toge- 
ther in every Purſiit! and by leading them 
to obſerve the progreſs of the human under- 
ſtanding in the improvement of the ſciences _ 
and arts; never forgetting the ſcience of mo- 
rality, nor the ſtudy of the ee hiſtory 
of mankind, ' 

A man has been terte a microcoſm 3 
and every family might alſo be called a 
ſtate. States, it is true, have moſtly been 
governed by arts that diſgrace the charac- 
ter of man; and the want of a juſt conſti- 
tution, and equal laws, have ſo perplexed 
the notions of the worldly wiſe, that they 
more than queſtion the reaſonableneſs of con- 
tending for the rights of humanity. Thus 
morality, polluted in the national reſervoir, 
ſends off ſtreams of vice to corrupt the con- 
ſtituent parts of the body politic; but ſhould 


more noble, or rather, more juſt principles 
regulate 
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regulate the laws, which ought to be the 
government of ſociety, and not thoſe who 
execute them, duty might become the rule 
of private conduct. 

Beſides, by the exerciſe of their bodies and 
minds ,women would acquire that mental 
activity ſo neceſſary in the maternal character, 
united with the fortitude that diſtin guiſhes 
ſteadineſs of conduct from the e cen. per- 
verſeneſs of weakneſs. For it is dangerous 
to adviſe the indolent to be ſteady, becauſe 
they inſtantly become rigorous, and to ſave 
themſelves trouble, puniſh with ſeverity 
faults that the patient fortitude of reaſon 
might have. prevented. 

But fortitude preſuppoſes ſtrength af mi; 
and is ſtrength of mind to and by in- 
dolent acquieſcence ? by aſking advice inſtead 
of exerting the judgment? by obeying 
through fear, inſtead of practiſing the for- 
bearance, which we all ſtand in need of our- 
felves ?—The concluſion which I wiſh to 
draw, is obvious; make women rational crea- 
tures, and free citizens, and they will quickly 
become good wives, and mothers ; that is—if 
men do not neglect the duties of huſbands 
— fathers. 


Diſcuſſing 
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Diſcuſſing the advantages which a public 
and private education combined, as I have 
ſketched, might rationally be expected to pro- 
duce, I have dwelt moſt on ſuch as are par- 
ticularly relative to the female world, be- 
cauſe I think the female world oppreſſed; 
yet the gangrene, which the vices engendered 
by oppreſſion have produced, is not confined 
to the morbid part, but pervades ſociety at 
large: ſo that when I wiſh to ſee my ſex be- 
come more like moral agents, my heart 
bounds with the anticipation of the general 
diffuſion of that ſublime contentment which 

only morality can diffuſe. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XIII. 


SOME INSTANCES OF THE FOLLY WHICH 
THE IGNORANCE OF WOMEN GENE 
RATES; WITH CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 
ON THE MORAL IMPROVEMENT THAT 
A REVOLUTION IN FEMALE MANNERS 
MIGHT NATURALLY BE EXPECTED T0 
PRODUCE. | UE 


Turre are many follies, in ſome degree, pe- 
culiar to women: fins againſt reaſon of com- 
miſſion as well as of omiſſion ; but all flowing 
from 1gnorance or prejudice, I ſhall only point 
out ſuch as appear to be particularly injurious 
to their moral character. And in animad- 
verting on them, I wiſh eſpecially to prove, 
that the weakneſs of mind and body, which 
men have endeavoured, impelled by various 
motives, to perpetuate, prevents their diſ- 
charging the peculiar duty of their ſex : tor 
whe N of body will not permit t them 
to ſuckle their children, and weakneſs of 
mind makes them ſpoil their 9 wo- 


man in a natural ſtate? 
SECT. 
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Ox glaring inſtance of the weakneſs which 
proceeds from 1gnorance, firſt claims atten» 
tion, and calls for ſevere reproof. 

In this metropolis a number of lurking 
leeches infamouſly gain a ſubſiſtence by prac- 
tiſing on the credulity of women, pretending 
to caſt nativities, to uſe the technical word ; 
and many females who, proud of their rank 
and fortune, look down on the vulgar with 
ſovereign contempt, ſhew. by this credulity, 
that the diſtinction is arbitrary, and that they 


have not ſufficiently cultivated their. minds to 


riſe above vulgar prejudices. Women, be- 
cauſe they have not been led to conſider the 
knowledge of their duty as the one thing 
neceſſary to know, or, to live in the preſent . 
moment by the diſcharge of it, are very anxi- 
ous to peep into futurity, to learn what they 
have to expect to render life intereſting, and. 
to break the vacuum of ignorance. 

I muſt be allowed to expoſtulate ſeriouſly 
with the ladies who follow theſe idle inven- 
tions; for ladies, miſtreſſes of families, are not 


aſhamed to drive in their own carriages to the 


, door 
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door of the cunning man *. And if any of 
them ſhould zeruſs” this work, I entreat them 
to anſwer to their own hearts the following 
queſtions, not forgetting that they are in the 


preſence of God. 
Do you believe that there is but one God, 


and that he is powerful, wiſe, and good? 

Do you believe that all things were created 
by him, and that all beings are dependent on 
bite 5 

Do you rely on his wiſdom, ſo conſpicuous 
in his works, and in your own frame, and are 
you convinced that he has ordered all things 
which do not come under the cognizance of 
your ſenſes, in the ſame perfect harmony, to 
fulfil his deſigns ? ? 

Do you As wiedge that the power of 
looking into futurity, and ſeeing things that 
are not, as if they were, is an attribute of the 
Creator? And ſhould he, by an impreſſion 
on the minds of his creatures, think fit to im- 
part to them ſome event hid in the ſhades of 


* I once lived in the neighbourhood of one of theſe men, 

a handſome man, and faw with ſurpriſe and indignation, 

women, whoſe appearance and attendance beſpoke that 

rank in which females are ſuppoſed to receive a ſuperiour 
education, flock to his door. 

time, 
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time yet unborn, to whom would the ſecret 
be revealed by immediate inſpiration ? The 
opinion of ages will anſwer this queſtion—to ' 
reverend old men, to people diſtinguiſhed for 
eminent piety. | 

The oracles of old were thus delivered by 
_ prieſts dedicated to the ſervice of the God 
who was ſuppoſed to inſpire them. The 
glare of worldly pomp which ſurrounded 
theſe impoſtors, and the reſpect paid to them 
by artful politicians, who knew how to avail 
themſelves of this uſeful engine to bend the 
necks of the ſtrong under the dominion of the 
cunning, ſpread a ſacred myſterious: veil of 
ſanity over their lies and abominations. 
Impreſſed by ſuch ſolemn devotional parade, 
a Greek, or Roman lady might be excuſed,” 
if ſhe enquired of the oracle, when the was 
anxious to pry into futurity, or inquire about” 
ſome dubious event: and her inquiries, ho- 
ever contrary to reaſon, could not be reckoned. 
impious.— But, can the profeſſors of Chriſti- 
anity ward off that imputation? Can a Chriſ- 
tian ſuppoſe that the favourites of the moſt 
High, the highly favoured, would be obliged 
to lark in diſguiſe, and practiſe the moſt dt 
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honeſt tricks to cheat ſilly women out of 
the money which the poor cry for in vain ? 
Say not that ſuch queſtions are an inſult 
to common ſenſe for it is your oαπn conduct, 
O ye fooliſh women ! which throws an odium 
on your ſex! And theſe reflections ſhould 
make you ſhudder at your thoughtleſlneſs, 
and irrational devotion. For I do not ſuppoſe 
that all of you laid aſide your religion, fuch 
as it is, When you entered thoſe myſterious 
dwellings. .,, Yet,as I have throughout ſup- 
poſed myſelf talking to ignorant women, for 
isnorant ye are bald emphatical ſenſe 


of the word, it Would be abſurd to reaſon 


with you on the egregious folly of deſiring to 


ü know: Rat Eh- Supreme Wisdom has con- 


cgalede e ien bal amo 10 1910 
Probably you would not underſtand me, 
were I taſattempt to ſhew you that it would 
be abſolutely inconfiſtent with che grand pur- 
poſe. of life, that of rendering human crea- 
tures: wilt and virtuous: and that, were it 
ſanctioned by God, it would diſturb the order 
eſtabliſhed in creation; and if it be not ſanc- 


tioned\by God, do you expect to hear truth ? 


Can events be foretold, events which have 
not 


i 5 . * +. 
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not yet aſſumed a body to become ſubject to 
mortal inſpection, can they be foreſeen by a 
vicious worldling, who pampers his appetites 
by preying on the fooliſh one 10 
Perhaps, however, you: devoutly believe 
in the devil, and imagine, to ſhift, the queſ⸗ 
tion, that he may aſſiſt his votaries ; but, if 
really reſpecting the power of ſuch a being, 
an enemy to goodneſs and to God, can you 
go to church 3 having been under ſuch an 
obligation to him? : MY pri 
From theſe deluſions to 8 ill. more 
faſhionable deceptions, practiſed by. the whole 
tribe of magnetiſers, the tranſition is very na- 
tural. With reſpect to them, it is equally 
proper to alk women a few queſtions. 

Do, you know any thing of the conſtruc- 
tion of the human frame: ? 11 not, it is proper 
that you ſhould be told what every child ought 
to know, that. when its admirable, cconomy 
has been diſturbed, by intemperance or indo- 
lence, I ſpeak not of violent diſorders, but of 
chronical diſeaſes, it muſt be, brought into a 
healthy ſtate again, by flow degrees, and if 
the functions of life have not been materially 
injured, regimen, another word for temper- 
ance, air, exerciſe, and a few medicines, 
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preſeribed by perſons who have ſtudied the 
humau body, are the only human means, 
yet diſcovered, of recovering that ineſtimable 
bleſſing health, that will bear inveſtigation. 
Do you then believe that theſe magnetiſers, 
who, by hocus pocus tricks, pretend to work 
a miracle, are delegated by God, or aſſiſted 
by the ſolver of all theſe kind of difficultics— 
the devil. 
Do they, when 120 put to kisbt, as it is 
taid, ideen that have baffled to; 3 of 


reaſon ? or, do they effect del wonderful | 
cures by ſupernatural aid? | + 

By a communication, an adept may anſwer, 
with the world of ſpirits. A noble privilege, 
it muſt be allowed. Some of the ancients 
mention familiar dæmons, who, 3 : 
them from danger by kindly intimating, 
cannot gueſs in what manner, enen _ 
danger was nigh 5 or, pointed out what they 
üg tik to undeftake. Yet the men who laid 
claim to this privilege, out of the order of 
nature, inſiſted that it was the reward, of 
conſequence, of ſuperiour teinperance and 
picty. But the preſent workers of wonders 


are not raiſed above their fellows by ſuperiour 
temperance 


as. 
% 
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temperance or ſanctity. They do not cure 
for the love of God, but money. Theſe are 
the prieſts of quackery, though it be true 
they have not the convenient expedient of 
ſelling maſſes for ſouls in purgatory, nor 
churches where they can diſplay crutches, 


and models of limbs en ſound 115 a touch 


or a word. rh 

I am not eonverſant with the Nina) 
terms, nor initiated into the arcana, there- 
fore, I may ſpeak improperly; but it is clear 
that men who will not conform to the law of 
reaſon, and earn a ſubſiſtence in an honeſt 
way, by degrees, are very fortunate in be- 
coming acquainted with ſuch obliging ſpirits. 
We cannot, indeed, give them credit for 
either great ſagacity or goodneſs, elſe they 
would haye choſen more noble inftruments, 
when they wiſhed to tſhew then ſelves the 
benevolent friends of man. 

It is, however, little ſhort bark blaſphemy 
to pretend to ſuch powers 

From the whole tenourof the dif] iſvenſitions of 
Providence, it appears evident ta ſober reaſon, 
that certain vices produce certain effects; and 
can any one ſo groſsly inſult the wiſdomof God, 
as to fuppoſe that a miracle will be allowed to 

E e 3 diſturb 
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diſturb his general laws, to reftbie to health 
the intemperate and vicious, merely to enable 
them to purſue the ſame courſe with impu- 
nity? Be whole, and ſin no more, ſaid Jeſus. 
And, are greater miracles to be performed 
by thoſe who do not follow his footſteps, 
who healed the body to reach the mind? 

The mentioning of the name of Chriſt, 
after ſuch vile impoſtors, may diſpleaſe ſome 
of my readers I reſpect their warmth ; but 
let them not forget that the followers of theſe 
deluſions bear his name, and profeſs to be 
the diſciples of him, who ſaid, by their 
works we ſhould know who were the chil- 
dren of God or the ſervants of fin. I allow 
that-it is eaſier to touch the body of a faint, 
or to be magnetiſed, than to reſtrain our ap- 
petites or govern our paſſions; but health of 
body or mind can only be recovered by theſe 
means, or we make the Supreme Fange par- 
tial and revengeful. 

Is he a man that he ſhould change, or pu- 
niſh out of reſentment? He- the common 
father, wounds but to heal, ſays reaſon, and 
our irregularities producing certain conſe- 
quences, we are forcibly ſhewn the nature of 


vice; that thus learning to know good fron 
6 evil, 


” 
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evil, by experience, we may hate one and 
love the other, in proportion to the wiſdom 
which we attain. The poiſon contains the 


antidote 3 and we either reform our evil ha- 


bits and ceaſe to ſin againſt our own bodies, 
to uſe the foreible language of ſcripture, or 
a premature death, the puniſhment of fin, 
ſnaps the thread of life. 9 
Here an awful ſtop is put to our inquiries. 
— But, why ſhould I conceal my ſentiments ? 
Conſidering the attributes of God, I believe 
that whatever puniſhment. may follow, will 


tend, like the anguiſh of diſeaſe, to ſhew the 


malignity of vice, for the purpoſe of reforma- 
tion. Poſitive puniſhment appears ſo con- 


trary to the nature of God, diſcoverable in all 


his works, and in our own reaſon, that I could 
ſooner believe that the Deity paid no atten- 
tion to the conduct of men, than that he 
puniſhed without the benevolent deſign of 
reforming. 


To ſuppoſe oaks that an iis and 
powerful Being, as good as he is great, ſhould 


create a being foreſeeing, that after fifty 
or ſixty years of feveriſh exiſtence, it would 
be plunged into never ending woe is blaſ- 
phemy. On what will the worm feed that 
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is never to die?—Qn folly, on ignorance, 
ſay ye ſhould bluſh indignantly at drawing 
the natural concluſion, could 1 mſert it, and 
with to withdraw myſelf from the wing of 
my God I- On ſuch a ſuppoſition, I ſpeak 
with reverence, he would be a conſuming 
fire. We ſhould wiſh, though vainly, to 
fly from his preſence when fear abſorbed love, 
and darkneſs involved all his counſels ! 
I know that many devout people boaſt of 
ſubmitting to the Will of God blindly, as ta 
an arbitrary ſceptre or rod, on the fame prin- 
ciple as the Indians worſhip the devil. In 
other words, like people in the common con- 
cerns of life, they do homage to power, and 
cringe under the foot that can cruſh them. 
Rational religion, on the contrary, is a ſub- 
miſſion to the will of a being ſo perfectly 
wiſe, that all he wills muſt be directed by the 
proper motive muſt be reaſonable. 
And, if thus we reſpect God, can we give 
credit to the myſterious inſiicgations, * 
inſult his laws? can we belibve, though it 
ſhould” ſtare us in the face, that he would 
work à miracle to authorize confuſion by 
ſanctioning an error? Yet we muſt either 
allow theſe impious concluſions, or treat with 
7 ; contempt 
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ANOTHER 1 af that 5 a 
neſs of character, often produced by a con- 
fined education, is a romantie twiſt of the 
mind, which has bern BY FOE e 
ſentimental. 5 28 . 
Women ſokjefted. 1 ;gpomngs. to theic 
ſenſations, and only taught to look for hap- 
pineſs in love, refine on ſenſual feelings,: and 
adopt metaphyſical - notions reſpecting that 
paſſion, which lead them ſhamefully to neg- 
lect the duties of life, and frequently in the 
midſt of theſe ſublime refinements they n 
into actual vice, . | Fa 
Theſe ar women ki are a by 
the reveries of ue ſtupid noveliſts, w ho, know 
ing little of human nature, work up ſtale tales, 
and deſcribe meretricious ſcenes, all retailed 
in a ſentimental jargon, which equally tend 
to corrupt the taſte, and draw the heart aſide 
1 from 
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from its daily duties. I do not mention the 
underſtanding, becauſe never having been 
exerciſed, its ſlumbering energies reſt inac- 
tive, like the lurking particles of fire which 
are ſuppoſed univerſally to pervade matter. 
Females, in fact, denied all political privi— 
leges, and not allowed, as married women, 
excepting in criminal caſes, a civil exiſtence, 
have their attention naturally drawn from the 
"intereſt of the whole community to that of 
the minute parts, though the private duty of 
any member of ſociety muſt be very imper- 
fectly performed when not connected with 
the general good. The mighty buſineſs of 
female life is to pleaſe, and reſtrained from 
entering into more important concerns by 
Pork and civil oppreſſion, ſentiments be- 
come events, and reflection deepens what it 
ſhould, and would have effaced, if the under- 
ſtanding had been allowed to take a wider 
range. 1 
| Bur, confined to trifling employment, they 
naturally imbibe opinions which the only 
kind of reading calculated to intereſt an inno- 
cent frivolous mind; inſpires. Unable 0 orafp 
any thing great, is it ſurpriſing that they find 
the reading of hiſtory a very dry tafk, and 
Acer e 
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diſquifitions addreſſed to the underſtanding 
intolerably tedious, and almoſt unintelligible ? 
Thus are they neceffarily dependent on the 
noveliſt for amuſement. Yet, when I exclaim 


azainſt novels, I mean when contraſted with 


thoſe works which exerciſe the underſtanding 
and regulate the imagination. For any kind 
of reading I think better than leaving a blank 
ſtill a blank, becauſe the mind muſt receive a 
degree of enlargement and obtain a little 


tren geh by a flight exertion of its thinking 


powers; beſides, even the productions that 
are only. addreſſed to the imagination, raiſe 
the reader a little above the groſs gratifica- 
tion of appetites, to which the mind has not 
given a ſhade of delicacy. 

This obſervation is the reſult of experience; 
for I have known ſeveral notable women, and 
one in particular, Who was a very good wo- 
mangas good as ſuch a narrow mind would 
allow her to be, who took care that her 
daughters (three in number), ſhould never 
ſee a novel. As the was a woman of fortune 


and faſhion, they had various maſters to at- 


tend them, and a fort of menial governeſs to 
watch their footſteps. From their maſters 


they learned how tables, chairs, &c. were 
| called 
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called in French and Italian but as the few 
books thrown in their way were far above 
their capacities, or devotional, they neither 
acquired ideas nor -ſentiments, and paſſed 
their time when not compelled to repeat 
words, in dreſſing, quarrelling with each other, 
or converſing with their maids by ſtealth, 
till they were brought into company as mar- 
riageable. 

Their mother, a widow, Was buſy in 
the mean time in keeping up her connec- 
tions, as ſhe termed a numerous acquaint- 
ance, leſt her girls ſhauld want a pro- 
per introduction into the great world. And 
theſe young ladies, with minds vulgar in 
every ſenſe of the word, and ſpoiled tempers, 
entered life puffed up with notions of their 
own conſequence, and looking down with 
contempt on thaſe who could not vie with 
them in dreſs and parade, 

With reſpect to love, nature, or their nurſes, 
had taken care to teach them the phyſical 
meaning of the word; and, as they had few 
topics of converfation, and fewer refinements 
of ſentiment, they expreſſed their groſs 
wiſhes not in very delicate phraſes, When 


they 1 poke freely, talking of matrimony. 
Could 
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Could theſe girls have been injured by the 


peruſal of l I almoſt forgot a ſhade in the 


character of one of them; he affected a ſim- 
plicity bordering oti folly, ind With a ſimper 
would utter the moſt immodeſt remarks and 


queſtions, the full meaning of which ſhe had 
learned whilſt ſecluded from the world, and 


afraid to ſpeak in her mother's preſence, who 


| governed with a high hand: they were all edu- 


e as ſhe pfl herſelf, in a moſt exem- 
plary manner; and read their chapters and 
pfalms before breakfaſt, never touching a 


filly novel. 
This is only one -inſtance ; but 1 recollect 


many other women who, not led by degrees 
to proper ſtudies, and not permitted to oa 


for themſelves, have indeed been overgrown 


children ; or have obtained, by mixing in the 


world, a little of what is termed common 
ſenſe; that is a diſtint manner of ſeeing 
common occurrences, as they ſtand detached : : 


but what deſerves the name of intelle&, the 


power of gaining general or abſtract ideas, or 
even intermediate ones, was out of the queſ- 


tion. Their minds were quieſcent, and 


when they were not rouſed by ſenſible ob- 
jects 
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jects and employments of chat kind, they 
were low - ſpirited, would cry, or go to ſleep. 

When, therefore, I adviſe my ſex not to 
read ſuch flimſy works, it is to induce them 
to read ſomething ſuperiour; for I coincide 
in opinion with a fagacious man, who, hav- 
ing a daughter and niece under his. care, pur- 
Fg a very different plan with each. 

The niece, who had conſiderable abilities, 
had, before ſhe was left to his guardianſhip, 
been indulged in deſultory reading. Her he 
endeavoured to lead, and did lead to, hiſtory 
and moral eſſays; but his daughter, whom 
a fond, weak mother had indulged, and who 
conſequently was averſe to every thing like 
application, he allowed to read 6:37 5g : and 
uſed to juſtify his conduct by ſaying, that if 
ſhe ever attained a reliſh for reading them, he 
ſhould have ſome foundation to work upon; 
and that erroneous opinions were better than 
none at all. 

In fact the female mind has been ſo totally 
neglected, that knowledge was only to be 
A008 from this rs fource, till from 
reading novels ſome women of ſuperiour ta- 
lents 7 to deſpiſe them. | 


The 
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The beſt method, I believe, that can be 


adopted to correct a fondneſs for novels is to 


ridicule them: not indiſcriminately, for then 


it would have little effect; but, if a judicious 
perſon, with ſome turn for humour, would 


read ſeveral to a young girl, and point out 
both by tones, and apt compariſons with pa- 
thetic incidents and heroic characters in hiſ- 
tory, how fooliſhly and ridiculouſly they cari- 
catured human nature, juſt opinions might be 
ſubſtituted inſtead of romantic ſentiments. 
In one reſpe&, however, the majority of both 
ſexes reſemble, and equally ſhew a want of 
taſte and modeſty. Ignorant women, forced 
to be chaſte to preſerve their reputation, al- 
low their imagination to revel in the unna- 


tural and meretricious ſcenes ſketched by the 


novel writers of the day, lighting as inſipid 
the ſober dignity and matronly graces of 
hiſtory *, whilſt men carry the ſame vitiated 
taſte into life, and fly for amuſement to the 
wanton, from the unſophiſticated charms 


I 8am not now alluding to that ſuperiority of mind which 
leads to the creation of ideal beauty, when life, ſurveyed 
with a penetrating eye, appears a tragi- comedy, in which 
little can be ſeen to ſatisfy the heart without the help of 
fancy. 167 1 
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of virtue, and the grave reſpeAatilit of 
fenſe. 

Beſides, the np of novels makes wo- 
men, and irtiontarly- ladies of faſhion, very 
fond of ufing ſtrong expreſſions and ſuperlatives 
in converſation; and, though the diſſipated ar- 
tificial life which they lead prevents their che- 
riſhing any ſtrong legitimate paſſion, the lan- 
guage of paſſion in affected tones flips for ever 
from their glib tongues, and every trifle pro- 
duces thoſe phofphoric burſts which only mi- 
mick in the dark the flame of paſtion. 


ECT. III. ; 

IoxoRANcE and the miſtaken cunning that 
nature ſharpens in weak heads as a principle 
of ſelf-prefervation, render women very fond 
of dreſs, and produce all the vanity which 
ſuch a fondneſs may naturally be expected to 
generate, to the excluſion of emulation and 
magnanimity. 

I agree with Rouſſeau that the phyſical part 
of the art of pleaſing conſiſts in ornaments, 
and for that very reaſon I ſhould guard girl 
againſt the contagious fondneſs for dreſs io 
common 
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common to weak women, that they may 
not reſt in the phyſical part. Vet, weak are 
the women who imagine that they can long 
pleaſe without the aid of the mind, or, in 
other words; without the moral art of pleaſ- 
ing. But the moral art, if it be not a pro- 


fanation to uſe the word art, When alluding 


to the grace which is an effect of virtue, 


and not the motive of action, is never to 
be ſound with ignorance; the ſportiveneſs of 


innocence, ſo pleaſing to refined libertines of 
both ſexes, is widely different in its eſſence 
from this ſuperiour gracefulneſs. ,,; 

A ſtrong inclination for external ornaments 


ever appears in barbarous ſtates, only the 


men not the women adorn themſelves ; for 
where women are allowed to be ſo far on a 
level with men, ſociety has adyanced, at 
leaſt, one ſtep in civilization. +4 
The attention to dreſs, therefore, which 
has been thought-a ſexual propenſity, I think 
natural to mankind. But I ought to expreſs 
myſelf with more precifion. When the mind 
is not ſufficiently opened to take pleaſure in 
reflection, the body will be adorned with 
ſedulous care; and ambition WAS appear in 
tattoging or painting it. | 
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So far is this firſt inclination carried, that 
even the helliſh yoke of ſlavery cannot ſtifle 
the ſavage deſire of admiration which the black 
heroes inherit from both their parents, for all 
the hardly earned ſavings of a flave are com- 
monly expended in a little tawdry finery. And 
E have ſeldom known a good male or female 
ſervant that was not particularly fond of dreſs, 
Their elothes were their riches ; and, I argue 
from analogy, that the fondneſs for dreſs, ſo 
extravagant in females, ariſes from the ſame 
cauſe—want of cultivation of mind. When 
men meet they converſe about buſineſs, poli- 
tics, or literature; but, ſays Swift, how na- 
© thrally do women apply their hands to each 
© others lappets and rufffes. And very natu- 
ral is it—for they have not any buſineſs to 
intereſt them, have not a taſte for literature, 
and they find politics dry, becauſe they have 
not acquired a love for mankind by turning 
their thoughts to the grand purſuits that exalt 
the enn race, and promote s hap- 
pineſs. ä 5 

Beſides, various are the paths to power and 
fame which by accident or choice men pur- 
fue, and though they joſtle againſt each other, 
= men of the {ſame n are ſeldom 

friends, 
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friends, yet there is a much greater num- 


ber of their fellow-creatures with whom they 
never claſh. But women are very difterently 


ſituated with reſpect to each other —for n 


are all rivals. 

Before marriage it is e buſineſs to out 
men; and after, with a few exceptions, they 
follow the ſame ſcent with all the perſevering 
pertinacity of inſtinct. Even virtuous wo- 
men never forget their ſex in company, for 
they are for ever trying to make themſelves 
agreeable, A female beauty, and a male wit, 
appear to be equally anxious to draw the atten- 
tion of the company to themſelves ; and the 
animoſity of contemporary wits is proverbial. 


Is it then ſurpriſing that when the ſole am- 


bition of woman centres in beauty, and 1n- 
tereſt gives vanity additional force, perpe- 


tual rivalſhips ſhould enſue? They are all 


running the ſame race, and would riſe above 


the virtue of mortals, if they did not view 
each other with a ſuſpicious and even envi- 


ous eye. 


An immoderate fondneſs for dreſs, for plea- 


ſure, and for ſway, are the paſſions of ſavages; 
the paſſions that occupy thoſe uncivilized 
beings whb have not yet extended the domi- 

F 2 nion 
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nion of the mind, or even learned to think 
with the energy neceſſary to concatenate that 
abſtract train of thought which produces princi- 
ples. And that women from their education and 
the preſent ſtate of civilized life, are in the ſame 
condition, cannot, I think, be controverted, 
To hugh at them then, or ſatirize the follies 
of a being who is never to. be allowed to act 
freely from the light of her own reaſon, is 
as abſurd as cruel; for, that they who are 
taught blindly to obey authority, will endea- 
vour cunningly to elude it, is moſt natural and 

certain. 8 | 
Yet let it be proved that they ought to obey 
man implicitly, and I ſhall immediately agree 
that it is woman's duty to cultivate a fondneſs 
for dreſs, in order to pleaſe, and a propenſity 

to cunning for her own preſervation. 
Ihe virtues, however, which are ſupported 
by ignorance, muſt ever be wavering—the 
houſe built on ſand could not endure a ſtorm. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to draw the inference. 
If women are to be made virtuous by au- 
thority, which is a contradiction in terms, 
let them be immured in ſeraglios and watched 
with a jealqus eye. Fear not that the iron 
will enter into their ſouls—for the ſouls that 
can 
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can bear ſuch treatment are made of yielding 
materials, juſt animated enough to give life 


Matter too ſoft a laſting mark to bear, 1 85 s 
And beſt diſtinguiſh'd by black, brown, or fair.” 


The moſt cruel wounds will of courſe ſoon 
heal, and they may ſtill people the world, and 
dreſs to pleaſe man—all the purpoſes which 
certain celebrated writers have allowed that 
they were created to fulfil, 


S ECT. IV. 


WoMEN are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs more ſen- | : 
ſibility, and even humanity, than men, and | 
their ſtrong attachments and inſtantaneous 

emotions of compaſſion are given as proofs; Þ. 
but the clinging affection of ignorance has | 
ſeldom any thing noble in it, and may moſtly 
be reſolved into ſelfiſhneſs, as well as the 
affection of children and brutes. I have known 
many weak women whoſe ſenſibility was en- . 4 
tirely engrofled by their huſbands; and as for | 
their humanity, it was very faint indeed, | 
or rather it was only a tranſient emotion | 
of compaſſion. 1 does not con- 3 
ſiſt in a ſqueamiſh ear, ſays an eminent 1 
F'f 3 orator. ' -. 
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orator. It belongs to the mind as s well a a 


the nerves.” 


But this kind of excluſive affection, tough | 
it degrades - the individual, ſhould not be 
brought forward as a proof of the inferiority 


of the ſex, becauſe it 1s the natural conſe- 


quence of confined views: for even women 


of ſuperior ſenſe, having their attention turned 


to little een and private plans, 
rarely riſe to heroiſm, unleſs when ſpurred 
on by love; and love, as an heroic paſſion, like 
genius, appears but once in an age. I there- 
fore agree with the moraliſt who aſſerts, 


that women have ſeldom ſo much genero- 


« ſity as men;' and that their narrow affec- 
tions, to Which juſtice and humanity are often 
tacrificed, render the ſex apparently inferior, 
eſpecially, as they are commonly inſpired by 
men; but 1 contend that the heart would 
expand as the underſtanding gained ſtrength, 
I: women were not depreſſed from their 
cradles. 

I know that a little ſenfibility, and great 
weakneſs, will produce a ſtrong ſexual at- 
tachment, and that reaſon muſt cement friend- 
ſhip; conſequently, I allow that more friend- 


thip is to be found i in the male than the fe- 
4 = male 


5 
1 
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male world, and that men have a higher 


ſenſe of juſtice» The excluſive affections of 


women ſeem indeed to reſemble Cato's moſt 
unjuſt love for his country. He withed-to 
cruſh Carthage, not to fave. Rome, but ts 
promote. its vain- glory; and, an general, it 
is to ſimilar principles that humanity is ſacri- 
ficed, for: genuine duties ſupport each her. 


Beſides, how can women be juſt or gene- 


rous, when they are the ſlaves of injuſtice? 


8 ET F. V. 


As the rearing of 15 that is, "ha 
laying a foundation of ſound health both of 
body. and mind i in the riſing generation, has 
juſtly been inſiſted on as he. peculiar deſtina- 
tion of woman, the ignorance that i incapaci- 
tates them muſt be contrary to the order of 
things. And I contend that their minds can 
N in much more, and ought to do ſo, or 
they will never become fa ble mothers. 
Many men attend to the breeding of horſes, 
and overlook the management os the ſtable, 
who would, ſtrange want of ſenſe and feel- 
ing! think chemſelves degraded by paying 

1 any 
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any attention to the nurſery; yet, how many 
children are abſolutely murdered by the ig- 
norance of women! But when they eſcape, 
and are neither deſtroyed by unnatural negli- 
gence nor blind fondneſs, how few are ma- 
naged properly with reſpect to the infant 
mind! So that to break the ſpirit, allowed to 
become vicious at home, a child is ſent to 
ſchool; and the methods taken there, which 
muſt be taken to keep a number of children 
in order, ſcatter the ſeeds of almoſt every 
vice in the ſoil thus forcibly torn up. | 
I have ſometimes compared the ſtruggles 
of theſe poor children who ought never to 
have felt reſtraint, nor would, had they been 
always held! in with an even hand, to the 
deſpairing plunges « of a ſpirited filly, which I 
have ſeen breaking on a ſtrand : : its feet fink- 
ing deeper and deeper i. in the ſand every time 
it endeivoured to throw its rider, till at laſt 
it ſullenly ſubmitted, Os | 
I Have always found horſes, an animal Iam 
attached to, very tractable when treated with 
humanity and ſteadineſs, ſo that I doubt whe- 
ther the violent methods taken to break them, 
do not eflentially i injure them; I am, how- 


ever, certain that a child ſhould never be 
8 thus 
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thus forcibly tamed after it has injudicioufly 
been allowed to run wild; for every violation 
of juſtice and reaſon, in the treatment of chil- 
dren, weakens their reaſon. And, ſo early 
do they catch a character, that the baſe of 
the moral character, experience leads me to 
infer, is fixed before their ſeventh year, the 
period during which women are allowed the 
ſole management of children. Afterwards it 
too often happens that half the buſineſs of 
education is to correct, and very imperfectly 
is it done, if done haſtily, the faults, which 
they would never have acquired if n 
mothers had had more underſtanding. | 

One ſtriking inſtance of the folly of wo- 
men muſt. not be omitted. The manner in 
which they treat ſervants in the preſence of 
children, permitting them to ſuppoſe that 
they ought to wait on them, and bear their 
humours. A child ſhould always be made to 
receive aſſiſtance from a man or woman as a 
favour; and, as the firſt leſſon of independ- 
ence, they ſhould practically be taught, by 
the example of their mother, not to require 
that perſonal attendance, which it is an in- 
ſult to humanity to require, when in healtgj; 
and inſtead of being led to aſſume airs of con- 


=. | ſequence, 
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ſequenes, | a ſenſe of their own weakneſs 
ſhould firſt make them feel the natural equa- 
* of man. Vet, how frequently have ] 
indignantly heard fervants imperiouſly called 
to put children to bed, and fent away again 
and again, becauſe maſter. or miſs hung about 
mamma, to ſtay a little longer. Thus made 
flaviſhly to attend the little idol, all thoſe 
moſt diſguſting humours were exhibited which 
eee a ſpoiled chill. 

In ſhort; ſpeaking of the majority of mo- 
Fg they leave their children entirely to 
the care of ſervants; or, becauſe they are 
their children treat them as if they were 
little demi-gods, though I have always ob- 
ſerved, that the women who thus idolize their 
children, ſeldom thew common humanity to 
fervants, or feel the leaſt tenderneſs for any 
children but their own. | | 
It is, however, theſe excluſive affections, 
and an individual manner of ſeeing things, 
produced by ignorance, which keep women 
for ever at a ſtand, with reſpect to improve- 
ment, and make many of them dedicate 
their lives to their children only to weaken 
their bodies and ſpoil their tempers, fruſtrat- 
ing alſo any plan of education that a more 

rational 
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rational father may adopt; for unleſs a mo- 
ther concurs, the father who reſtrains "_ 
ever be conſidered as a tyrant. | | 
hut, fulfilling the duties of a nudity 4 
woman with a ſound conſtitution, may ſtill 
keep her per ſon ſcrupulouſly neat, and affift 

to maintain her family, if neceſſary, or by 
reading and conuerſations with both ſexes, in- 
diſcriminately, improve her mind. For naturs 
has ſo wiſely ordered things, that did women 
ſuckle their children, they would preſerve their 
2» own health, and there would be ſuch an inter- 
val between the birth of each child, that we 
ſhould ſeldom ſee a houſeful of babes. And 
did they purſue a plan of conduct, and Hot 
waſte their time in following the faſhionable 
vagaries of dreſs, the management of tHeir 
houſehold and children need not ſhut them but 
from literature, nor prevent their attaching 
themſelves to a ſcience, with that Ready eye 
which ſtrengthens the mind, or practiſing 
one of the fine arts that cultivate the taſte. 
But, viſiting to diſplay finery, card-playing, 
and balls, not to mention the idle buſtle of 
morning trifling, draw women from their 
duty to render them inſignificant, to render | 
them plealing, according to the preſent accep- - f 

tation | 
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tation of the word, to every man, but their 


huſband. For a round of pleaſures in which 
the affections are not exerciſed, cannot be ſaid 
to improve the underſtandin g, though it be 
erroneouſly called ſeeing the world; yet the 
heart is rendered cold and averſe to duty, by 
ſuch a ſenſeleſs intercourſe, which becomes 
neceſſary from habit even when it has ceaſed 
to amuſe. | | | 

But, till more equality be eſtabliſhed in 


ſociety, till ranks are confounded and women 


freed, we ſhall not ſee that dignified domeſtic 
happineſs, the ſimple grandeur of which can- 
not be reliſhed by ignorant or vitiated minds; 
nor will the important taſk of education ever 


be properly begun till the perſon of a woman 
is no longer preferred to her mind. For it 


would be as wiſe to expect corn from tares, 
or figs from thiſtles, as that a fooliſh 1gna+ 
rant woman ſhould be a good mother, 


4 SECT. vi. 

It is not neceſſary to inform the ſagacious rea- 
der, now I enter on my concluding reflections, 
that the diſcuſſion of this ſubje& merely con- 
fiſts in opening a few ſimple principles, and 

He | | clearing 
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clearing away the rubbiſh which obſcured 
them. But, as all readers are not ſagacious, 
I muſt be allowed to add ſome explanatory 
remarks to bring the ſubject home to reaſon 
to that ſluggiſh t which ſupinely takes 
opinions on truſt, and obſtinately ſupports 
them to ſpare itſelf the labour of thinking. 
Moraliſts have unanimoufly agreed, that 
unleſs virtue be nurſed by liberty, it will 
never attain due ſtrength—and what they ſay 
of man I extend to mankind, inſiſting that 
in all caſes morals muſt be fixed on immuta- 


ble principles; and, that the being cannot be 


termed rational or virtuous, 15 85 obeys any 
authority, but that of reaſon. 

To render women truly uſeful Went Bert of 
ſociety, J argue that they ſhould be led, by 
having their underſtandings cultivated on a 
large ſcale, to acquire a rational affection for 
their country, founded on knowledge, be- 
cauſe it is obvious that we are little intereſted 
about what we do not underſtand. And to 
render this general knowledge of due im- 
portance, I have endeavoured to ſhew that 
private duties are never properly fulfilled un- 
leſs the underſtanding enlarges the heart; and 
that public virtue is only an aggregate of 


private. But, the diſtinctions eſtabliſhed in 
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ſociety undermines both, by beating out the 
ſolid gold of virtue, till it becomes only the 
tinſel- covering of vice; for whilſt wealth 
renders a man more reſpectable than virtue, 
wealth will be ſought. before virtue; and, 
whilſt women's perſons, are careſſed, when a 
childiſh famper ſhews an abſence of mind— 
the mind will lie fallow. Yet, true volup- 
tyouſneſs muſt proceed from the mind—for 
what can equal the ſenſations produced by 
mutual affection, ſupported by mutual re- 
ſpe& ? What are the cold, or feveriſh carefles 
of appetite, but ſin embracing death, com- 
pared with the modeſt overflowings of a pure 
heart and exalted imagination? Yes, let me 
tell the lipertine of fancy when he deſpiſes 
underſtanding in woman—that the mind, 
which he diſregards, gives life to the enthu- 
ſiaſtic affection from which rapture, ſhort- 
lived as it is, alone can flow! And, that, 
without virtue, a ſexual attachment muſt ex- 
pire, like a tallow candle in the ſocket, create 
ing intolerable diſguſt. To prove this, I 
need only obſerve, that men who have waſted 
great part of their lives with women, and 
with whom they have ſought for pleaſure 
with eager thirſt, entertain the meaneſt opi- 
nion of the ſex.Virtue, true refiner of joy 


—if 
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earth, in order to give looſe to all their appe- 
tites without a check - ſome ſenſual wight 
of taſte would ſcale the heavens to invite thee 
back, to give a zeſt to pleaſure ! 4 

That women at preſent are by 1 1 
rendered fooliſh or vicious, is, I think, 
to be diſputed ; and, that the moſt A 
effects tending to improve mankind might be 
expected from a REVOLUTION in female man- 
ners, appears, at leaſt, with a face of proba- 
bility, to riſe out of the obſervation. For 
as marriage has been termed the parent of 
thoſe endearing charities which draw man 


from the brutal herd, the corrupting inter- 


courſe that wealth, idleneſs, and folly, pro- 
duce between the ſexes, is more univerſally 
injurious to morality than all the other vices 
of mankind collectively conſidered. To adul- 


terous luſt the moſt ſacred duties are facri- 


ficed, becauſe before marriage, men, by a 
promiſcuous intimacy with women, learned 
to conſider love as a ſelfiſh gratification— 
learned to ſeparate it not only from eſteem, 
but from the affection merely built on habit, 


which mixes a little humanity with it. Juſ- 


tice and friendſhip are alſo ſet at dehance, 
and that Huy: of taſte is vitiated which 
would 
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would naturally lead a man to reliſh an artleſs 
_ diſplay of affection rather than affected airs, 
But that noble ſimplicity of affection, which 
dares . to appear unadorned, has few attrac- 
tions for the libertine, though it be the 
charm, which by cementing the matrimonial 
tie, ſecures to the pledges of a warmer paſ- 
fon the neceſſary parental attention; for chil- 
dren will never be properly educated till 
friendſhip ſubſiſts between parents. Virtue 
flies from a houſe divided againſt itſelf—and a 
whole legion of devils take up their reſidence 
there. 7 7 
The affection wy huſbands and wives can- 
not be pure when they have fo few ſenti- 
ments in common, and when ſo little confi- 
dence 1s eſtabliſhed at home, as muſt be the 
caſe when their purſuits are ſo different. That 
intimacy from which tenderneſs ſhould flow, 
will not, cannot ſubſiſt between the vicious. 
Contending, therefore, that the ſexual diſ- 
tinction which men have ſo warmly inſiſted 
upon, is arbitrary, I have dwelt on an ob- 
ſervation, that ſeveral ſenfible men, with whom 
I have converſed on the ſubject, allowed to be 
well founded; and it is ſimply this, that the 
little chaſtity to be found amongſt men, and 


conſequent diſregard of modeſty, tend to de- 
grade 
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orade both ſexes; and further, that the mo- 
deſty of women, characterized as ſuch, will 
often be only the artful veil of wantonneſs 
inſtead of being the natural reflection of pu- 
rity, till modeſty be univerſally reſpected. 
From the tyranny of man, I firmly believe, 
the greater number of female follies proceed; 
and e cunning, which I allow makes at 
preſent a part of their character, I. likewiſe 
have repeatedly endeavoured to e is pro- 
duced by oppreſſion. 
Were not diſſenters, for inſtance, a claſs 
of people, with ſtrict truth characterized as 
cunning? And may I not lay ſome ſtreſs on 
this fact to prove, that when any power but 
reaſon curbs the free ſpirit of man, diſſimu- 
lation is praCtiſed, and the various ſhifts of 


to decorum, which was carried to a degree of 
icrupuloſity, and all that puerile buſtle about 
trifles and conſequential ſolemnity, which 
Butler's caricature of a diſſenter, brings before 


their minds in the mould of prim littleneſs. 
I ſpeak collectively, for I know how many 
ornaments to human nature have been en- 
rolled amongſt ſectaries; yet, I aſſert, that 


G g women 


art are naturally called forth ? Great attention 


the imagination, ſhaped their perſons as well as 


the ſame narrow prejudice for their ſect, which 
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women have for their families, prevailed in the 
diflenting part of the community, vr en 
worthy in other reſpects; and alſo gl 
the ſame timid prudence, or headſtfang 
efforts, often diſgraced the exertions 8 
both. Oppreſſion thus formed many of the 
features of their character perfectly to coincide 
with that of the oppreſſed half of mankind; 
for is it not notorious that diſſenters were, like 
women, fond of deliberating together, and 
aſking advice of each other, till by a com- 
plication of little contrivances, ſome little 
end was brought about? A fimilar attention 
to preſerve cheer reputation was conſpicuous 
in the diflenting and female world, and was 
produced by a ſimilar cauſe. 

Aſſerting the rights which women in com- 
mon with men al to contend for, I have 
not attempted to extenuate their faults ; but 
to prove them to be the natural conſequence of 
their education and Ration in ſociety, If ſo, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they will change 
their character, and correct their vices and 
follies, when they are allowed to be free in 
a phyſical, moral, and civil ſenſe * 0 

h Let 
I had further enlarged on the advantages which might 


reaſonably be expected to reſult from an UE OST in 
femaie 
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Let woman fare the rights and, ſhe Fl | EE ; 


emulate the virtues of man; for he muſt 
grow more perfect when emancipated, or _ 


juſtify the authority that chains fuch a weak 


being to her duty.—If the latter, it will be 
expedient to open a freſh trade with Ruſſia 
for whips ; a preſent which a father ſhould. 
always make to his ſon-in-law on his 
wedding day, that a huſband may keep his 
whole family in order by the ſame means; 
and without any violation of juſtice reign, 
wielding this ſceptre, ſole maſter of his houſe, 


becauſe. he is the only being in it who has 


reaſon :—the divine, indefeafible earthly ſo- 
vereignty breathed into man by the Maſ- 
ter of the | univerſe. Allowing this po- 
ſition, women have not any inherent rights 
to - claim, and by the ſame rule, their 
duties vaniſh, for _ and duties are in- 
ſeparable. 

Be juſt then, O ye men of underſtanding ! 
and mark not more ſeverely what wo- 
men do amiſs, than the vicious tricks of 


female manners, towards the general reformation of ſo- 
ciety; but it appeared to me that ſuch W would 
more e properly cloſe the laſt volume. 
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